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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


After having given our friends some 
trouble in the matter, we regret to find 
that we have not room for a report that 
we have in type of the recent conjoint 
meeting of various archeological societies 
at Peterborough, at which several inter- 
esting papers were read, particularly some 
in relation to Peterborough Cathedral and 
Croyland Abbey. It was further our in- 
tention to have reported the proceedings 
of a Quarterly Meeting of the Suffolk 
Institute of Archeology, and also those of 
the tour made by the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Society to the Marshland churches 
of that county. These must now be de- 
ferred. To the meetings of the Sussex and 
Surrey Societies we have duly attended in 
our present Number. 

Mr. Ursan,— Mr. Hayman (p. 9) 
states that dimidiation is termed by the 
French heralds acolée. I think he has 
made a mistake. Accolé is usually ex- 
plained as denoting two shields placed side 
by side (vide De Magny, Science des 
Armoiries, tome l1¢", p. 7; Glossary of 
Heraldry, p. 2). I do not find in the 
French works on heraldry any term to 
express dimidiation. 

Cambridge. |§THompson Cooper, 

‘In the memoir of the late Lord Viscount 
Strangford, at p. 91, an important per- 
version of the writer’s meaning was made 
by the corrector of the press. It was 
Mr. Canning, and not Lord Strangford, 
to whose appointment as Ambassador to 
Lisbon Lord Durham referred: Lord 
Strangford was never Ambassador to 
Lisbon. 

The late Sir George Larpent (noticed 
in our Obituary, Nov. p. 524) had edited 
‘“* The Private Journal of [his brother] F. S. 
Larpent, esq. Judge Advocate-general of 
the British Forces in the Peninsula; at- 
tached to the Head-Quarters of Lord Wel- 
lington during the Peninsular War, from 
1812 to its close. 1853.’’ 3 vols. 8vo. 
And more recently, “ Turkey ; its history 
and progress, from the Journals and Cor- 
respondence of Sir James Porter, fifteen 
years Ambassador at Constantinople; con- 
tinued to the present time, with a memoir 
of Sir James Porter, by his grandson, 
Sir George Larpent, Bart. 1854,’ 
2 vols. 8vo. 

In reference to the contingent bequest 
made by Sir Humphry Davy to the Royal 


Society, to which we alluded in our 
Obituary of Lady Davy last month, we 
are kindly informed by Mr. Wetp that 
the conditions are as follows :—Sir Hum- 
phry, by his will, left his plate to Lady 
Davy, to revert to his brother, Dr. Davy, 
in case of his surviving her, and if not to 
any child of his who may be capable of 
using it ; but if he be not in a situation to 
enjoy it, then he adds, ‘‘I wish it to be 
melted and given to the Royal Society, to 
found a Medal, to be given annually, for 
the most important discovery in chemistry 
anywhere made in Europe or Anglo~ 
America.’’ But, as Dr. Davy is now 
living, and as he has several children 
capable of using the plate, Sir Humphry’s 
ultimate destination of this property does 
not take effect. 

Those of our readers who have taken 
an interest in the articles upon the Septu- 
agint which have recently appeared in our 
pages, will rejoice to be informed that we 
are requested to announce the preparation 
of an exact Reprint, for the first time 
separately, of the earliest, but almost un- 
known Text of the LXX. Version, printed 
in that rare and noble monument at once 
of genius and of typographic art, the 
Complutensian Polyglot. This important 
undertaking relies for its early issue 
mainly on subscription. The Editor by 
severe compression purposes to present 
the student, together with the Compluten- 
sian text, a synopsis also of the other three 
standard texts of the other three transla- 
tors, and a record of the only Unctar 
MSS. in the Brit. Mus., two of the three 
oldest known ; that venerable wreck the 
Corton. MS. of Genesis, and the yet un- 
matched Codex ALEXANDRINUS, thus of- 
fering more than has ever, in any tongue, 
been united in one volume. Though this 
work is preparing for immediate publi- 
cation, it cannot without loss go to press 
until 1000 copies are secured, nor then at 
less than thirfy shillings. But if these will 
each get one more, making thus 2000, 
while yet printing, all will have it ata 
guinea. This is in the power of the 
public to secure, then, if so minded; 
still the Editor’s requital can arise only on 
the sale of the third thousand! Those 
who desire to promote this important 
work are invited to send their names to 
the publishers, 445, West Strand. 
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HENRY FITZ-ROY, DUKE OF RICHMOND AND SOMERSET. 


Inventories of the Wardrobes, Plate, Chapel Stuff, &c. of Henry FitzRoy, Duke of 
Richmond, and of the Wardrobe Stuff at Baynard’s Castle of Katharine Princess 
Dowager. Edited, with a Memoir and Letters of the Duke of Richmond, by John 


Gough Nichols, F.S.A, 
cellany, Volume III.) 


THOSE of our monarchs whose 
gallantries have acquired the greatest 
celebrity in history are Edward the 
Fourth, Henry the Eighth, and Charles 
the Second. Such celebrity has arisen, 
perhaps, more from the open recogni- 
tion of their illicit offspring, than from 
their having an indisputable title to 
that bad pre-eminence. The last, in 
the words of his laureate— 

Scattered his Maker’s image o’er the land, 
acknowledging many of his bastard 
children, the offspring of several 
mothers, and elevating them, with un- 
blushing effrontery, to the highest rank 
of the peerage. The two former 
princes, so far as we are informed, had 
each but one illegitimate son. Edward 
was the father of Arthur Plantagenet, 
Viscount Lisle ; and Henry, of Henry 
FitzRoy, Duke of Richmond and So- 
merset. 

It has been a point but little noticed, 
how far Charles the Second was tempt- 
ed to proceed not merely upon the 
usage of the French court in such 
matters, but also upon the particular 
precedent afforded him by his prede- 
cessor Henry the Eighth: in imitation 
of whom, it may be said, he named 


(Printed for the Camden Society, in the Camden Mis- 


some of his children FitzRoy, and 
conferred the dignity of Duke of Rich- 
mond upon another.* 

But king Henry had created this 
precedent under very remarkable cir- 
cumstances, and evidently with very 
special motives; the force and import- 
ance of which have not been fully 
recognised by our historians. The 

ublication before us will bring them 
into greater prominence. 

To appreciate them correctly, we 
must take into our consideration that 
before the reign of Henry the Eighth 
no female monarch had sat upon the 
English throne. Henry the Seventh, 
who derived his Lancastrian title from 
his mother, reigned during her life- 
time, without any formal abdication 
on her part: and when he admitted 
the heiress of York to partake his bed 
and to fortify and cement the title of 
his future posterity, he had no notion 
of the assertion on her ly of any 
regal rights paramount to his. On the 
contrary, whatever such claims she 
might possess were deemed to be al- 
ready transferred to him during her 
coverture, and of these he was unwil- 
ling to speak too freely, from a dread 





* James the First had previously conferred the dukedom of Richmond, as a semi- 


royal title, upon his cousins the Stuarts, dukes of Lennox ; whose male line oppor- 
tunely expired to make room for the first Duke of Richmond of the present race, to 
whom Charles gave Lennox for a surname and the united titles of Richmond and Len- 
nox. He added the earldom of Darnley also; but a duplicate of the latter title was sub- 
quently given (by George the First), asa peerage of Ireland, to the representative 
of the former family in the female line. 
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of future collateral claims, for his jea- 
lousy of the Yorkist blood was scarcely 
mitigated by his matrimonial union. 
Thus, the regal office in England was 
regarded essentially in the character 
of a male fief, which, like its ancient 
earldoms, though it might be trans- 
mitted by a female heir, could scarcely 
be enjoyed or administered except by 
a male possessor. 

Such, there can be no doubt, was 
the prevalent sentiment of the time, 
when Henry the Eighth was repeatedly 
disappointed of male issue from Ka- 
tharine of Arragon. Their eldest son, 
Henry, died in 1509 ; the next, another 
Henry, in 1514 ; the queen’s only living 
child was Mary, born in 1516. The 
king’s hopes were again frustrated by 
Katharine’s premature confinement in 
the year 1518, and there seemed now 
to be no hope that she would ever pre- 
sent him with a Prince of Wales. 

At this period, an illicit amour 
gave birth to a promising boy, whose 
beauty and intelligence, as he grew 
towards the age of six, awakened the 
father’s pride and affection, and whom 
he now determined to advance to a 


very conspicuous position in the eyes 


of his subjects. The bolder device of 
a divorce and a new marriage had not 
yet been suggested to the tyrant’s 
mind: but he presumed upon the ex- 
tent to which his will was law, and he 
resolved that his present son should be 
so brought up that he might be re- 
garded as a Prince, and if necessary 
as a Prince worthy to succeed him. 
To this design Wolsey was doubtless 
rivy. He had taken a very politic 
interest in the child from the hour of 
its birth, and had stood as its godfather 
at the baptismal font. He now under- 
took to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the establishment of the 
duke of Richmond in a household of 
his own, and to maintain the like con- 


Henry FitzRoy, Duke of Richmond and Somerset. 


[ Aug. 


trol and superintendence thereof as he 
exercised over all the most important 
affairs of “ his king” and the kingdom : 

You shall understande, (writes the chro- 
nicler Hall,) the Kyng in his freshe youth 
was in the cheynes of love with a faire 
damosell * called Elizabeth Blount, daugh- 
ter to sir John Blount knight, whiche da- 
mosell in syngyng, daunsyng, and all 
goodly pastymes exceded all other, by the 
whiche goodly pastymes she wan the 
kinges harte: and she again shewed hym 
suche favour, that by hym she bare a 
goodly manne child, of beautie like to the 
father and mother. This child was well 
brought up, like a Prince’s child, and when 
he was .vi. yere of age, the kyng made 
hym knight, and called hym lorde Henry 
FitzRoy, and on Sondaie the . xviii. daie of 
June, at the manor or place of Bridewelle, 
thesaied lorde ledde by twoo erles was 
created Erle of Notingham, and then he 
was brought backe again by thesaied twoo 
erles: then the dukes of Norffolke and 
Suffolk led hym into the great chambre 
again, and the kyng created hym Duke of 
Richmond and Somerset . + . and at 
these creations were kept greate feastes 
and disguisynges. 

After this the cardinall (Wolsey) toke 
upon him, as the kynges chief counsailer, 
to se a reformacion in the ordre of the 
kinges housholde, wherein he made cer- 
tain ordinaunces. He also made all newe 
officers in the house of the duke of Rich- 
mond, whiche was then newly begon.t 


Henry FitzRoy was at once made a 
duke, and a knight of the garter, ad- 
vanced to the high office of admiral of 
England, and to the important com- 
mand, as warden, of all the marches 
towards Scotland, with the nominal 
function of the king’s lieutenant in the 
Northern parts of England. Had he 
been prince of Wales his elevation 
would have been greater only in title, 
and his residence would have been 
merely changed to the castle of Ludlow 
from that of Sheriff Hutton. 

All this was something more than 





* An error pervades almost the whole of our historical writers, that the duke of 
Richmond’s mother was, at the time of his birth, the lady Tailboys, widow of Sir Gil- 


bert Tailboys. 


Mr. Nichols shows us that she was probably very young when she 


attracted the regards of the king, as her father was only forty years of age in 1523, and 
her second husband Edward lord Clinton, afterwards the first Earl of Lincoln (by whom 
she was the mother of three daughters), was only seven years old at the time of the duke 
of Richmond’s birth. She was married to her first husband, Gilbert, son and heir ap- 


parent of Sir George Tailboys, knight, in 1523, or shortly before. 


Mr. Nichols is the 


first to show that the Blounts from which she sprang were those of Kynlet in Shrop- 


shire. 


+ Hall’s Union of York and Lancaster, 1548, AAA .iiij. b. 





1855.] Henry FitzRoy, Duke of Richmond and Somerset. 


to make a provision for a natural son, 
as king Henry the First had given his 
son Robert the heiress of the earldom 
of Gloucester, and as Richard the 
First had bestowed the heiress of the 
earldom of Salisbury upon his natural 
brother William Longespée, or as Ed- 
ward the Fourth had provided for his 
son Arthur Plantagenet by the heiress 
of the viscounty of Lisle. More im- 
portant motives were evidently at work, 
though not for the present avowed. 

The period when this resolution was 
taken belongs to the year 1525, and it 
is not before that time that any histo- 
rical record has been found of Henry 
FitzRoy’sexistence. The earliest notice 
of him in point of date is the following 
passage in a letter of Wolsey to the 
king, written in May or June, 1525: 
“Your grace also shal receyve by this 

resent berer such armes* as your 
Soaes hath divised, by Page (i.e. 
Richard Page, who became the duke 
of Richmond’s vice-chamberlain,) for 
your entirely biloved sonne the lord 
Henry FitzRoy.” (State Papers, 4to. 
1830, i. 161.) 

His election to the Garter took 
place on the 7th of June, 1525, his in- 
stallation on the 25th. Between those 
dates, on the 18th of June, he was 
created a Duke, with great solemnity, 
at the royal palace of Bridewell, in the 
suburbs of London. 

The dignity of Duke was at that time 
one of extremely limited prevalence 
in England, and indeed may be said 
to have been confined to the blood 
royal. There were, in fact, only two 
existing dukes f—those of Norfolk 
and Suffolk; the former the repre- 
sentative of Thomas of Brotherton, 
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one of the sons of king Edward the 
Third; the latter king Henry’s own 
brother-in-law, Henry Brandon. 

To the king’s son were given at once 
two dukedoms, or at least a dukedom 
with a double title, Richmond and So- 
merset, of which we believe this was 
the first instance in England. Two 
or more earldoms had in several in- 
stances been vested in the same indi- 
vidual, but not two titles with the 
dignity of duke. “The lord Henry 
FitzRoy” was first made Earl of Not- 
tingham, and then on the same da 
Duke of Richmond and Somerset. All 
these titles had been previously con- 
nected with the blood royal. The 
earldom of Richmond, after having 
been long enjoyed by the counts and 
dukes of Bretagne, had been some 
time held by John of Ghent the fourth 
son of king Edward III. and by John 
duke of Bedford the younger son of 
king Henry IV. By cm | Henry VI. 
it was conferred on his half-brother 
Edmund Tudor, whose son was usually 
designated by it before his accession to 
the throne as king Henry VII.; and 
lastly it had for many years been po- 
pularly known and respected as be- 
longing to the lady Margaret, dowager 
countess of Richmond, that monarch’s 
mother. The title of Somerset, which 
had been borne by the legitimated 
posterity of John of Ghent, might also 
be regarded as the king’s inheritance 
independent of the kingdom, for the 
countess of Richmond had become the 
heir of the Beauforts, and indeed it 
was through that descent alone that 
the Tudors were heirs to the house of 
Lancaster. The same dukedom had 
been assigned in 1499 to prince Ed- 





* The composition of these arms does credit to the ingenuity of master Page. It 
may be traced as follows :—1. His father’s coat of France and England, with a baton 
sinister to denote his illegitimacy; a bordure, of which the first three quarters allude 
to 2. the title of Richmond, and the fourth to 3. the dukedom of Somerset; 4, an in- 
escucheon for the earldom of Nottingham, composed of the ancient coats of Peverel 
and Mowbray; and 5. a chief denoting the two counties of Nottingham and Derby, 
from which a pension was assigned for the maintenance of the earldom. An engraving 
in the volume before us shows this arrangement, from a tricking in the College of Arms ; 
together with the duke’s no less characteristic cognisance, a lion issuing from a white 
and red rose. 

tT Ludovico Faliero, a Venetian ambassador, when in England in 1531, received in- 
formation upon which he founded the following assertion, partly true and partly theo- 
retical :—‘‘ There used to be twelve duchies, but from their disobedience and turbu- 
lence the duchies have been annexed to the Crown, excepting three; namely—Rich- 
mond, who is the Grand Admiral and his Majesty’s natural son, and he has an annual 
income of 10,000 ducats; the second is the Duke of Norfolk,’? &c. (Relation of 
England, 1531.) 
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mund the third son of king Henry VIL, 
but he had died in his infancy. The 
earldom of Nottingham had belonged 
to the Mowbrays, and in right of their 
inheritance had been one of the dig- 
nities of Richard duke of York the 
younger son of king Edward IV. 

In order to add further solemnity to 
the creation of his son, and probably 
at the same time to reconcile his prin- 
cipal nobility to the sudden elevation 
of the child, the king made it the oc- 
casion of conferring various other dig- 
nities of peerage, several of which were 
also bestowed in recognition of the 
claims of royal blood. Henry Cour- 
tenay earl of Devonshire, the grandson 
of king Edward IV. through his 
daughter Katharine, was created Mar- 
quess of Exeter, a title which had pre- 
viously been associated with royalty 
in the person of king Edward’s sister.* 
Henry Brandon son of the duke of 
Suffolk by the king’s sister Mary, 


queen dowager of France, was created 
Earl of Lincoln, like as John de la 
Pole, who occupied a similar relation- 
ship to king Edward IV. had been so 
created by that monarch in 1467. Sir 


Thomas Manners lord Roos, the grand- 
son of Anne another of the sisters of 
king Edward IV., was created Earl of 
Rutland, which dignity had been one of 
those enjoyed by the house of York. 
Besides these, Henry lord Clifford was 
created Earl of Cumberland (he after- 
wards married Eleanor Brandon, sister 
and coheir to the above-named earl of 
Lincoln); sir Robert Radclyffe lord 
Fitz Walter was created Viscount Fitz- 
Walter (he was subsequently, in 1529, 
the first earl of Sussex); and sir 
Thomas Boleyne (who became after- 
wards the king’s father-in-law, earl of 
Wiltshire and Ormonde, and the 
grandfather of Queen Elizabeth,) was 
created Viscount Rochford. 

The patents of Henry FitzRoy’s 
peerages contain the usual exaggera- 
tions of the personal merits of the 
grantee, accompanied by a declaration 
that he was nearly related to the sove- 
reign, though without admitting that 


Henry FitzRoy, Duke of Richmond and Somerset. 


(Aug. 


the king was his father. A third patent 
gave the duke and his heirs precedence 
before all other dukes already created, 
or to be created hereafter, those born 
legitimately of the king’s body, or of 
the bodies of his heirs and successors, 
alone excepted. Asa Knight of the 
Garter, he was at Windsor placed in 
the next stall to the sovereign. The 
king provided liberally for his son's 
establishment by other letters patent 
and by several acts of parliament. 
The chief administration of affairs 
in the Northern parts of England was 
at this period seated in the county of 
York, as it had been during the reign 
of Edward IV., when Richard duke of 
Gloucester held vice-regal power 
there; and the duke of Richmond was 
at once sent to assume his nominal su- 
remacy over the counsels of the 
orth. His journey, however, was 
made with deliberation, for altogether 
it occupied more than a month. An 
interesting account of its early stages 
is preserved in a report which was 
made to Wolsey by the duke’s attend- 
ants, when they had travelled so far as 
Colyweston, near Stamford :— 


It states that the cavalcade had pro- 
ceeded on its journey on Wednesday the 
26th of July, by riding from the house of 
William Jekylle at Stoke Newington, near 
London, unto my lady Parre’s,t (appa- 
rently at Hoddesdon) ‘‘ where his grace 
was marvelouslye well intreated, and had 
good chere. And there the duke of 
Norffolke tooke his leyf of hym, de- 
maundyng if his grace wolde any thing to 
the kinges highness.’’ 

The next day the young traveller pro- 
ceeded to Buntingford ; on the Friday to 
Shengay, in Cambridgeshire ; and on the 
Saturday to Huntingdon, where he stayed 
during the whole of Sunday. Between 
lady Parre’s and Huntingdon no person of 
all the country met him, save only at 
Huntingdon doctor Halle met his grace 
without the town, and upon the bridge the 
bailiffs, with the honest men of the town, 
presented unto him four great pykes and 
four tenches. The abbat of Ramsey sent 
*‘certeyn swannes, cranes, and other 
wyldefowle, in a present, and doctour 


* See the curious history of the duchy of Exeter, related in our Magazine for last 


March, p. 253. 


+ The lady Parre was the widow of sir Thomas Parre, and the mother of Katharine 


the last wife of Henry VIII. 


Her brother-in-law sir William Parre (afterwards lord 


Parre of Horton) had been appointed the duke of Richmond’s chamberlain, and was 


now travelling with him. 
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Halle gave his grace wyne, and also unto 
his counsaill.”” 

On Monday the duke, leaving Hunting- 
don, went onward to ‘‘ George Kyrkham’s 
house,’’? and from thence on Tuesday to 
Colyweston. ‘* And in the way his grace 
kylled a buk hymself, in the kynges parke 
called Clyf parke, where Davy Sicile maid 
his grace and all his folkes right good 
chere, at the said Davies own cost and 
charge.’’ This is a remarkable notice of 
David Cecill, the grandfather of the great 
Burghley, who had obtained a grant of the 
keepership of Clyffe Park in 8 Hen. VIII. 
and the stewardship of the lordship of 
Colyweston in 15 Hen. VIII. 

Colyweston, which, as Leland tells us, 
“ was for the most part of a new building, 
by the lady Margaret, mother to King 
Henry VII.” was one of the duke of 
Richmond’s own houses. Here he was to 
remain nearly a week, and the abbats of 
Peterborough and Crowland had sent to 
him ‘‘ certayn goodly presentes of swannes, 
cranes, and other wyldefowle.”’ 

In all the journey so far the little duke 
‘rode nott in his horse-lytter, but only 
from William Jekylles house a 3 or 4 
myles, which ryding in his said horse- 
lytter (with true boyish impatience) his 
grace liked nothing; but ever sythens his 
grace hathe ryden upon his hobye, and 
hathe been very well at ease, and is cumen 
right merely unto Colleweston, thanked 
be God, and in better case and more lusty 
of his boddy than his grace was at his first 
taking of his journeye.” 

Having left Colyweston on Monday 
the 7th of August, the little duke 
arrived in York on the 17th, and re- 
mained there until the 28th of the 
same month, when he proceeded to 
take up his residence at the castle of 
Sheriff Hutton, seven miles from that 
city.* “ And oute of Yorke sir Mar- 
maduke Cunstable, th’eldre and the 
younger, sir William Cunstable of 
Hatfeld, and Edward Gowre esquier, 
with others, attended on his grace, 
end brought hym on his weye towardes 
Shirefhutton.” At York the council 
had been joined by John Uvedale, who 
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had received the appointment of se- 
omer to the duke, and who brought 
with him from Wolsey “all suche 
lettres patentes, commissions of oyer 
determiner, of the peas, and of en- 
querry for oftices, togidder with the 
booke of the diettes, the chek roll of 
my said lorde, and instruccions signed 
with the gracious hande of the kinges 
highnes oure soverain lorde, like as 
they bee severally conteyned in a papir 
subscribed with youre (Wolsey’s) 
signe manuell.”} 

The duke of Richmond’s household 
was now formed in the amplitude of 
princely splendour, and we are fur- 
nished with the following list of his 
principal officers, as authorised to act 
under the sign-manual of Wolsey :— 


Offycers and Counselors appoynted to bee 
Resydente and aboute the person of the 
Henry FitzRoye, Duke of Richmonde, 
in the Northe parts. 

The deane of Yorke [Brian Higdon], 
Chauncelor. 

The Arche deacon of Richemonde 
[Thomas Dalby], deane of his Chappell 
and Tresoror of his Chamber. 

Mr. Magnus, Survayor and generall 
Receavor. 

Sir William Bulmer, Stuard of Hous- 
hold. 

Sir Godfrey Fuljambe, Tresoror of 
Houshold. 

Sir Thomas Tempest, Comptroller. 

Roger Radclyfe, Chamberlain, 

Richard Page, Vicechamberlain. 

Councillors :— 

John Palsgrave, Schoolmaster. 

William Fayrfaxe, Serjaunt at law. 

William Frankeleyn, Chaunseler of 
Duresme. 

Robert Bowes. 

John Uvedale, Secretary. 

Walter Luke, generall Attorney. 

Doctor Tate, Almoner. 

Doctor Buttes, Phisycion. 

(Signed) T. Car's Epon’. 

The inferior officers of the household 
were appointed after a like princely 
proportion ; and altogether there were 





* The castle of Sheriff Hutton is described by Leland, who remarks that ‘‘ it was well 
maintainid by reason that the late duke of Norfolk lay there ten yeres, and sins the 
duke of Richmond. There is (he says) a base court with houses of office afore the 


entring of the castelle. 
loco utrinque edito. 


The castelle self in the front is not diched, but it stondith in 
I markid yn the fore-front of the first area of the castelle self 3, 
great and high toures, of the which the gate-house was the midle. 


In the seconde 


area there be a 5. or 6, toures, and the stately staire up to the haul is very magnificent, 
and so is the haul itself, and al the residew of the house; in so much that I saw no 
house in the North so like a princely logginges. There is a park by the castel,’’ 


T State papers, 1836, vol. iv. p, 392. 
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245 servants on the check-roll, the 
sum total of whose wages amounted 
annually to 886. 15s. 7d. Not long 
after, the name of sir Edward Sey- 
mour, afterwards duke of Somerset, 
and protector, occurs as the duke of 
Richmond’s master of the horse. But 
the persons who subsequently appear 
as taking the most prominent places in 
the management of his affairs are sir 
William Parre as its chief, (he, and 
not Radclyffe, appears to have actually 
undertaken the office of chamberlain, ) 
doctor Magnus, as the political di- 
rector of his council, and George Cot- 
ton as comptroller of the household, 
and governor of the duke’s person. 

His first schoolmaster was John 
Palsgrave, previously schoolmaster to 
the princess Mary, and the author of 
that book, now so valuable in illus- 
trating both English and French terms 
of this period, Lesclarcissement de la 
Langue Francoyse: in the introduc- 
tory portions of which it is stated that 
“he had in commandement by our 
most redoubted soveraygne toinstructe 
the duke of Richmontes grace in the 
Latin tong.” Somewhat later the same 
office was undertaken by Dr. Richard 
Croke, who had previously been reader 
of Greek in the university of Cam- 
bridge. Between the preceptor and 
Cotton a struggle took place, the par- 
ticulars of which are very fully de- 
tailed in some Latin letters addressed 
by the pedagogue to Wolsey, which 
Mr. Nichols has discovered in Her 
Majesty’s State Paper Office. 

These letters afford a very interest- 
ing insight, not only into the general 
economy of this princely household, 
with all its jealousies and bickerings, 
but also into the system of education 
which was then customary in the 
higher ranks of society. The duke 
was not educated alone, but several 
young noblemen were brought together 
to be his schoolfellows, to set him an 
example of diligence, to excite him to 
emulation, and further by the punish- 
ments they received, to let him see 
what he deserved, that he might in 
some measure dread the like discipline, 
even if he did not sustain it in his own 
person.” 


Henry FitzRoy, Duke of Richmond and Somerset. 
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For some time the progress of “the 
a, as he is styled by Croke, had 
een greatly to the master’s satisfac- 
tion. At eight years of age he could 
translate any passage of Cesar, with a 
due appreciation both of grammar and 
expression: and the doctor had con- 
ceived the highest hopes of his future 
progress, when his studies were dis- 
turbed, chiefly by the interference of 
one of his attendants named Cotton, 
who at that time appears to have been 
only a gentleman usher, but who 
maintained his influence in the house- 
hold, and was latterly the duke’s “ go- 
vernour.” This gentleman is charged 
by the schoolmaster with exhibiting a 
general enmity towards the duke’s 
literary studies, and especially to his 
prosecution of Latin. 

He was constantly putting off the les- 
sons, and withdrawing the boys to out- 
door amusement. He would not permit 
the duke to rise at six, nor to learn at all 
before mass, and almost throughout the 
summer he had set aside the arrangement 
of time prescrived by the cardinal. He 
had even rescued from punishment the 
boys by example of whom it was neces- 
sary to restrain the young lord’s faults, 
and had taken under his protection both 
their and the prince’s idleness. After 
trying more friendly means of expostula- 
tion, the pedagogue at length had claimed 
the cardinal’s authority, and set forth 
some of the orders received from him; to 
which Cotton warmly replied, that “ My 
lord cardinal will not dare to maintain 
those orders if the king choose to dispute 
them with him.’’ He further openly de- 
clared, in the prince’s presence, that 
Croke should have no access to him, except 
at the time of teaching. Yet the same 
man, so careful in driving away the school- 
master, readily admitted fools and players, 
who sang their indecent ballads before the 
prince in his privy chamber. He never 
reproved those who, in the prince’s pre- 
sence, attributed all kinds of wickedness 
to priests, and wished them every mis- 
chief ; omitting no opportunity of draw- 
ing upon them hatred and contempt. (In 
this we perhaps have an intimation of the 
fore-shadows of the Reformation.) So 
thoroughly had he influenced the prince, 
that he applied less willingly to his learn- 
ing than anything, disregarding alike his 
master’s praises and threats, so that there 
was an end to his studies, unless the car- 





* Such scape-goats acquired the name of Breeching or Whipping Boys. Allusion 
is made to a “ breeching scholar’? in Shakspere’s Taming of the Shrew, and Mr. 
Nichols has given in his notes portions of a long and curious scene describing this 
usage from a contemporary drama, the historical play of Henry VIII. by Samuel Rowley. 
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dinal could devise a remedy. For what 
might not be expected from a boy who had 
been already taught to say, “ Master, if 
you beat me I will beat you!” And 
might he not well think he could say so 
with impunity, when he saw that his 
schoolfellows, though so much inferior to 
him, were allowed by the servants of his 
privy chamber not only to vilify their mas- 
ter behind his back, but even to abuse him 
to his face; and observed that, when they 
came for correction, they were taken out 
of his hands by grooms, who asserted that 
it was improper to unbreech them before 
so great a prince, and that they ought to 
be taken into a bedchamber to be flogged. 
The groom who had done this} was one 
Twyford, a kinsman of Cotton, and no 
doubt by Cotton’s direction. 

Among the boys, one Scrope had espe- 
cially provoked the pedagogue’s wrath. 
He is pronounced to be utterly inapt for 
all studies becoming a prince. Though 
Croke had formerly, with the utmost kind- 
ness, given him instruction in Latin, he 
had been forbidden to learn further by 
Cotton and the rest ; and he had done his 
best to depreciate the study with the other 
boys. This Scrope had not only uttered 
the worst things against the doctor, but 
had even loudly abused him in the church, 
calling him bastard, fool, rogue, mope, 
and a thousand other naughty names: he 
had moreover gone so far as to thrash a 
well-disposed boy who had recently been 
sent there by the king, and who lodged 
with Croke, daring him to tell that to the 
doctor. 

If Croke attempted to admonish the 
other idle ones, Cotton was always at hand 
to expostulate, and in their presence and 
the prince’s to exclaim that noble boys 
were not to be treated so strictly, defend- 
ing their faults and errors in every pos- 
sible way, and taking off some of them to 
hunt, walk, or sit with him; not allowing 
them to ask previous leave of their master. 
He further forbade rising much before 
light in winter to those who, to some 
number, slept with him in the prince’s 
privy chamber, surely to the greatest peril 
of their lord should any attack of infec- 
tious sickness occur. To the same boys 
he was so indulgent as not to allow them 
to go to school at night; to do which with 
a better pretext he for some time under- 
took to set the prince a lesson, but en- 
tirely with the object to keep the boys to 
himself. Moreover, when Croke, for- 
bidden to administer present punishment, 
found it necessary to threaten it in pros- 
pect, Cotton had not hesitated to send 
messages by the boys themselves that if 
so and so were beaten, he would not per- 
mit him to come any longer for instruc- 
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tion. On that very plea he had kept 
away a good boy enough for a period of 
three months. But what affronted Croke 
as much as anything, he had endeavoured 
to instil into the boys a dislike to the 
Roman hand in which they had learned 
from him to write (and in which the little 
duke had become a proficient), and had 
himself taught them the secretary hand,— 
but in what fashion, adds Croke, you may 
judge from his own autograph! By these 
arts he had brought all the boys to regard 
their master so lightly, that when they 
went to hunt they thought it sufficient to 
signify their going by a messenger, and, 
were Croke to refuse, they did not hesi- 
tate to say that he had no concern with 
them out of lesson-time: and so they 
could be absent from lessons by merely 
asking Cotton, whenever and as often as 
they pleased. 

The pedagogue pursues his lamentation 
by representing the injurious effects which 
these doings had upon the prince. None 
of the cardinal’s injunctions were observed; 
but, in the absence of the director of the 
council (Magnus), Cotton had utterly dis- 
regarded the whole of them, passing on 
Croke the grossest insults because he 
wished to inforce them. He first forbade 
the prince to write to the king or the car- 
dinal, to Dr. Magnus or to Page, anything 
at Croke’s dictation. He then would not 
allow any writing before dinner, although 
that was the only convenient time; but 
he would set the prince to it after dinner 
before lessons, to his double injury, first, 
because by stooping and too long occupa- 
tion with his pen, he became so wearied 
that he was rendered wholly incapable of 
study, for, his strength being exhausted, 
his mind grew listless with everything, his 
apprehension was dulled, and, with evident 
pain both of stomach and head, his eyes 
were stiff and filled with tears; and also 
because, on this pretence, the prince’s au- 
tograph letters were procured for Cotton’s 
advantage or favour; and, without the 
knowledge of the councillors or consent of 
Croke, they were sent, perhaps to the 
neighbouring abbats for hawks, or trifles 
of that sort, the prince’s dignity being 
compromised, contrary to the orders Wol- 
sey had given. Frequently Cotton would 
take the duke out from dinner to practise 
archery, and thus rendered him by fatigue 
little fit for his books, and indeed so idle 
that he would sometimes purposely stick 
at what he knew perfectly well, and not 
proceed any further; on which occasion, 
if Croke at all chid him, Cotton would 
immediately interfere and say, ‘‘ Why do 
you scold so ? my lord has done well. The 
passage is too difficult: he made a mis- 
take, What can you —— he will make 
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some mistakes :’’ and anon, as if by his 
authority, the prince was torn away from 
his master, and the lesson broken off with 
caresses. ‘* Often (adds Croke) not only 
without my knowledge, but even contrary 
to my wishes, he has allowed the prince 
to play, forsooth that, with ill-will towards 
me, he might win the fullest favour for 
himself.’’ This long diatribe is concluded 
with an earnest appeal to the cardinal for 
his interference, without which it was 
imagined that the prospects of the duke’s 
education were entirely ruined. 


In following the pedagogue’s com- 

laints it is impossible (as Mr. Nichols 
te remarked) not to commiserate his 
degraded position, though, after the bad 
usage of the day, he evidently was 
inclined to practise needless severity 
towards his pupils; and it is strange 


to see in the despised schoolmaster of 


the castle of Sheriff Hutton, the same 
man who had previously succeeded the 
eat Erasmus as reader of Greek at 
ambridge, and who was afterwards 
employed by the king on the conti- 
nent in the important matter of his 
divorce. 

From Dr. Croke’s second letter, it 
appears that Cotton was supported by 
sir William Parre and by doctor Tate 
in the paramount control which he 
asserted. The offended pedagogue en- 
dured the struggle for many months, 
but at length obtained his discharge, 
and a successor was appointed whose 
name does not appear. ‘The duke pur- 
sued his studies in Cesar’s commen- 
taries, and at the end of January 
1527-8 we find him writing both to 
his father and Wolsey, to claim “an 
harness,” or suit of armour appropriate 
to his years, which he appears to have 
been promised in reward for his dili- 
oom We append the letter to the 

ing, as a specimen of several which 
Mr. Nichols has discovered in the State 
Paper Office. They are written in a 
remarkably fair Roman hand, which 
shows that Croke’s instruction had 
been successful in that particular, and 
perhaps that the little duke had made 
good use of a copy-book that had been 
sent him, accompanied with some Latin 
verses, by John Leland the anti- 
quary :— 

In moost humble and lawly wyse I 
beseche yowre highenes off yowre dayly 


Henry FitzRoy, Duke of Richmond and Somerset. [ Aug. 


blyssynge, In lyke wyse prayng the same 
to be advertysed that I effectually gyve 
myne hole endevour, mynde, study, and 
pleasuyre to the diligent appliance of alle 
sucche sciences and feates off lernynge, as 
by my moost lovyng counsellours I am 
daylyeadvertysed to stand with yowremoost 
hyghte and gratius pleasuyre. There- 
fore makyng moost humble and lawly in- 
tercession unto the same to remembre me 
yowre moost humble and lawly servant 
with on harnes for my exercise yn armys 
accordyng to my lernyng yn Julius Cesar, 
Trustyng yn God as spedyly and pro- 
fitabely to prosper yn the same as yowre 
grace shal perseve that I have done yn 
al myne other lernynges. Wheroff my 
ryght trusty and ful entyrely welbelovyd 
Mr. Magnus director of my couynsel can 
mak credible report. And thus the moost 
glorious trynytye have yowe, my mooste 
drad and soverayne lord, yn hys moost 
gratius tuition. At youre Castel of Pon- 
tefrete, the laste day off Januarye. 
Youre most lawly servant, 
H. RycHEemonps:. 
Directed, Unto the kynges mooste 
gratious hyghenes. 

Whilst the duke of Richmond’s boy- 
hood was thus passing happily in York- 
shire, checquered only by the alter- 
nate frowns of his preceptor and the 
blandishments of his more indulgent 
courtiers, his future destiny already 
entered into the speculations of the’ 
politicians of the day, and especially 
of his godfather Wolsey. The balance 
of European power had been unsettled 
by the victories of the emperor Charles 
V. and the capture of the French king 
at the battle of Pavia. In the course 
of the year 1527 Rome itself was 
sacked by the invaders, and the holy 
father became a captive. At an earlier 
period of the war the territory of Milan 
had been conquered by the Spaniards, 
and Francesco Sforza, its duke, sur- 
rendered the citadel of his capital on 
the 24th July, 1526. During the pro- 
gress of these events the English mo- 
narch indulged a variety of visionary 
schemes for his own aggrandisement 
at the expense of some of the losing 
parties; and, as Lord Herbert “ga- 
thered, out of some treaties between 
the king and the emperor, he laboured 
to make his natural son FitzRoy, duke 
of Richmond, duke of Milan, upon 
some advantageous conditions pro- 
posed to that end.”* 


* Herbert’s MS. Collections, quoted in Nott’s Life of Surrey. 
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Herbert’s word “treaties” is pro- 

bably not to be understood in the de- 
finite sense now attached to it, but 
rather as meaning negociations, and to 
that extent his statement is supported 
by various passages occurring in the 
letters written at this period by king 
Henry’s ambassadors on the continent. 
Those he sent to the emperor, to 
strengthen his alliance in that quarter, 
were commissioned to treat of matri- 
monial offers, but it unfortunately 
happened that there was then a de- 
ficiency on either side of marriageable 
parties. Though the lady Mary was 
“ drawing to sufficient age of marriage,” 
yet the emperor himself, to whom she 
was once to have been wedded, was 
now a married man, and there was no 
unmarried prince of his aflinity that 
was at all eligible. Therefore (as they 
proceeded to intimate to the emperor 
in a personal interview) 
‘this highness (king Henry) would be 
content to study some other good device 
of marriage between his highness and 
some noble princess of his majesty’s (the 
emperor) blood and near lineage, and that 
his highness can be content to bestow the 
duke of Richmond and Somerset, who is 
near of his blood, and of excellent quali- 
ties, and is already furnished to keep the 
state of a great prince, and yet may be 
easily by the king’s means exalied to 
higher things, to some noble princess of 
his near blood, to the more strength and 
corroboration of amity between them.’’* 

This passage plainly alludes to the 
possible contingency that the duke 
might be nominated as successor to the 
throne, supposing the lady Mary was 
married abroad. 

The emperor's minister, the count of 
Nassau, humoured the overture of the 
English monarch, and “for a con- 
venient marriage for the duke of Rich- 
mond,” he asked doctor Lee, one of 
the English ambassadors, “ Whom he 
thought meet ?” 

I answered (says Lee) I had little know- 
ledge of the emperor’s blood. He said, The 
emperor hath the queen of Denmark’s 
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daughters, his nieces; how think you by 
them ? I said I know not what shall please 
the king, ne we have commission to speak 
of any person, but I trow I have heard 
that the dowager of Portugal hath a 
daughter.t Ee, saith he, but she is for 
the dolphin, by the treaty of Madrid. I 
forgatt, afor he said, touching the marriage 
of the duke of Richmond, We will offer 
you no bastard. The emperor bestowed 
one with the heir of the duke of Ferrara, 
and gave with her the country of Carpio, 
worth ten thousand ducats by year, and 
yet we have another born in Spain. 

In the following July doctor Lee 
wrote to the king from Valladolid that 
mons’ Buclans, the emperor’s secre- 
tary, had told him 

That he utterlie thought that your high- 
nes should have, if it so shall please your 
highnes, the doughter of Portugale for the 
duke of Richemount; she shall have 400,000 
ducates and more, and commyth of the 
eldest doughter, which possibilitie is 
good.t 

But Wolsey, writing to the king in 
the same month from Abbeville, where 
he was then negociating with France, 
terms this 
the blynde and doubtefull overture 
made by mons’ Buclans for the aliaunce 
of the duke of Richemount to the doughter 
of Portugale, with the gift of the duchy of 
Myllain, in contemplacion of the same 
aliaunce; meanyng therby to interrupte 
and lette the conjunccion of your highnes 
with the Frenche king.§ 


And still later, in September, Wol- 
sey sent secret instructions (in cypher) 
to the ambassadors in Spain 
by all possible means to experiment 
whider the emperour dothe meane good 
faythe therin or no; supposing that, nowe 
he shalbe informed of this indissoluble 
conjunccion betwene the French king and 
the kinges highnes, the said emperour doth 
minde nothing les in erthe than the sayd 
duchy shold be given to the duke of Riche- 
mont; nevertheles it shalbe righte expe- 
dient by all convenable waies to taste and 
prove what the emperour’s intencion and 
minde is in this behalf.|| 


This was probably the end of the 





* Letter of Lee to Wolsey, dated 17 April, 1527. 

+ The dowager of Portugal was the emperor’s sister Eleanora, widow of king Em- 
manuel who died in 1521, and afterwards in 1530 wife of Francis I. of France: and her 
daughter was Mary, whom by the treaty of Madrid Francis I. engaged that his son 
Francis the dauphin should marry when they might arrive at a competent age. After 
the dauphin’s death in 1536, she was afterwards successively proposed to Charles duke 
of Orleans, and to the emperor’s son Philip, but finally died unmarried in 1578. 


t State Papers, vi. 591. 


§ Ibid. i, 234, 


|| Ibid. vi. 605. See also i. 266, 268, 
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scheme. Subsequently, in 1534, the 
emperor restored Milan to the duke 
Francesco Sforza, giving him in mar- 
riage, not “the doughter of Portin- 

ale,” but one of his other neices, .. .* 

aughter of Christiern II. king of Den- 
mark,—an arrangement of brief con- 
tinuance, for, the duke dying the next 
year, Milan was then finally annexed 
to the empire. 

But this was not the only marriage 
projected for the duke of Richmond 
on the continent. The pope also had a 
“niece,” as she was termed, though in 
fact a more distant relative, of whom 
sir John Russell, writing from Rome 
in Feb. 1526-7, tells the king: 


The saying is here that mons" de Vaude- 
montest commyng hither was to have the 
pope’s nyce, and that the duke of Albany 
laborith asmuch as he can that the king of 
Scottes shuld have her, and the duke of 
Ferrare in like wise laboreth for his son. 
I showed sir Gregory [de Casales] that I 
thought she shuld be a mete marriage for 
my lorde of Richemounde, and so amongest 
other communications we asked the datary 
whether mons" de Vaudemont went about 
such thinges or noo, and he said nay. We 
said than that, if the pope’s holines wold 
marry her to have good alliaunce, we knew 
where he shuld bistow her better than of 
anny that is yet rehersed, vizt. upon a 
duche in Ingland, that might spend as 
muche as two of the best of them. And he 
perceyvid straicte whome we ment, and 
thought that the pope’s holines woldbe 
very wel contentyd to have suche alliaunce. 
We said we had no commission to speke 
of no suche thinges, but that we did was 
upon our owne myndes. Yf your highnes 
thinke this mete, please you to advertise 
us of your pleasure in that behalf.t 


The pope’s niece was Catharine de’ 
Medici, who was married in 1533 to 
Henri duke of Orleans, afterwards 
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his divorce, and was flattered with the 
prospect of another family from his 
young wife Anne Boleyne, the duke of 

ichmond became for the time a person 
of less importance. The new queer 
used her influence in promoting his 
marriage with the only daughter of her 
uncle the duke of Norfolk; and the 
king, with whom the Howards were 
then in high favour, cordially assented 
to the match. Thus it happened that 
at the age of fourteen the duke of 
Richmond was married to the lady 
Mary Howard: with whose brother 
the poet earl of Surrey he had spent 
the previous twelve months at the 
court of France, The beautiful poem 
which Surrey wrote some years after, 
during a season of temporary confine- 
ment in Windsor Castle, is familiar to 
every reader of his works. It describes 
the ordinary sports and exercises of 
the ephebi of the English court during 
the short interval which elapsed be- 
tween the duke of Richmond’s mar- 
riage at the close of the year 1533, 
and his death in July 1536. Some of 
the biographers of the earl of Surrey 
have imagined that he was the com- 
panion of the duke of Richmond at an 
earlier age, and that their educations 
proceeded together, either at Cam- 
bridge or Oxford, or at both univer- 
sities: but this was evidently imagi- 
nary, and their only association was as 
we have now described. 

Though the duke of Richmond was 
only in his fifteenth year during the 
session of Parliament in 1533-4, he is 
found to have been present during its 
sittings for thirty-two days, and absent 
on thirteen only. In the next session 
of 1536 he was never present, from 
which it is presumed that he was then 
suffering from his fatal illness. He 
died on the 22nd July, 1536, at Saint 


—~ Henri II. of France. 
hen the king had accomplished 

* This was the duchess of Milan whom king Henry himself subsequently thought of 
asking in marriage, and to whom the bon-mot is attributed, that, if she had had but 
two heads, one should have been at his Majesty’s service. 

+ Louis de Lorraine, brother to the dukes of Lorraine and Guise. He was heir of 
the house of Anjou, and pretender to the kingdom of Naples. He died 1528. 

t State Papers, vi. 564. 

§ We observe that Mr. Nichols has affixed a supplemental note to his work, in 
which he states that since his memoir was printed he has met with the following notice 
of the duke of Richmond’s fatal illness in the last edition of Miss Strickland’s Lives 
of the Queens. ‘‘ He died at Colleweston, the late seat of Margaret Beaufort. King 
Henry VIII. had given him the property with the title of Richmond. Among the 
Hardwicke State Papers is one describing his progress to Colleweston, evidently in 
the last stage of consumption. Some of the privy council escorted him ; they describe 


James’s Palace,§ and was buried at 
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Thetford Priory, the burial-place of 
his wife’s family, whence his monu- 
ment was removed after the dissolu- 
tion, to the church of Framlingham, 
where it now remains. 

Of the duke of Richmond's per- 
sonal character it is difficult to form 
an estimate; for, although the mate- 
rials, so far as mere testimonies go, 
are more numerous than we often find 
for those who have passed a much 
longer life, yet many of them may 
fairly be suspected as guilty of extreme 
flattery, expressly conceived to gratify 
the royal father. One of the ear- 
liest in point of time was addressed to 
Wolsey by the chancellor of Durham, 
one of the duke of Richmond’s coun- 
cillors, shortly after his arrival at 
Sheriff Hutton : 

I assure your grace my lord of Rich- 
monde is a chylde of excellent wisdome 
and towardnes; and, for his good and 
quyk capacitie, retentyve memorie, ver- 
tuous inclinasion to all honor, humanitie, 
and goodness, I thynk hard it wolbe to 
fyende any creature lyving of twise his 
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age hable or worthy to be compared to 
hym. How his grace used hymself in dis- 
pechieng mr. almoner* (myself being pre- 
sent), and with what gravitie and good 
maner he desyred to be recommendid unto 
the kinges highnes, the quene, and your 
grace, I doubt not but the said mr. almoner 
woll advertyse your grace at his com- 
myng.t 

At the following Christmas we find 
the duke’s couucil reporting to Wol- 
sey that his honourable godson was in 
good and prosperous health, and “as 
towardly a young prince as hath ever 
been seen in our time.” 

His tutor, Croke, speaks of his early 
quickness in learning Latin, and of his 
“ingenium longé optimum et felicis- 
simum,” from which he had conceived 
the greatest hopes of his future scho- 
larship, before the interference of other 

arties. A Latin epigram written by 
Nicolas Bourbon, a French poet who 
had spent some years in England, re- 
resents all England as sharing the 
<ing’s grief in his loss; and from some 
nearly contemporaneous pen proceeded 





the fluctuations of his health, and the difficulty they had to induce him to travel in a 


litter. (Lives of the Queens, edit. 1853, vol. iii. p. 346.) Mr. Nichols, on reading 
this passage, not merely turned—in vain—-to Lord Hardwicke’s State Papers, but, 
with his customary love of research, pursued the inquiry in many volumes at the State 
Paper Office, in the hope of discovering a document apparently so desirable for the 
completion of his narrative. At length he relinquished the pursuit, evidently com- 
pletely foiled ; and for our parts we are not surprised at his ill-success: for we are 
pretty surely convinced that, notwithstanding the penetration he has shown on some 
former occasions in unravelling the tangled skeins of the romantic historian of the 
Queens, he has been fairly mystified in this instance by that artful workwoman. Let 
the reader turn to the account we have already given of the duke of Richmond’s journey 
to Colyweston in the year 1525, and he wil] there find the whole foundation of Miss 
Strickland’s story : in order to accommodate it to the year 1536, she has only slightly 
modified it, more suo. Her reference to the Hardwicke, instead of the national, collec- 
tion of State Papers is of course a matter of perfect indifference to her ordinary readers, 
though it may annoy one who, like the too scrupulous Mr. Nichols, will impertinently 
follow her to her authorities ; but, be that as it may, from some volume of State Papers 
or another she takes her account of the duke’s progress to Colyweston, whither some 
of his own if not the king’s privy council escorted him ; and they describe his good 
health, if not its fluctuations, and also the difficulty they had, from the young gentle- 
man’s indisposition, to induce him to travel in a litter. Here then is the plot, or first 
conception, of this pretty storietéa ; and will any stern critic deny to an artist of Miss 
Strickland’s acknowledged skill the privilege of inserting a few ad libitum touches, just 
to fill up its outline? or will any dispute her right to shift its date for the very incon- 
siderable period of nine years? In addition to the slight embellishments we have 
already indicated, she has drawn upon her imagination for two trifling incidents only— 
that the duke, when on the journey, was ‘‘ evidently in the last stage of consumption,” 
and that ‘‘ he died at Colleweston.” The former supposition is not void of probability as 
adapted to the year 1536; but the latter, we must admit, is somewhat too direct a 
contradiction of better evidence to deserve equal credit. Still, on the whole, the pas- 
sage is no bad specimen of Stricklandian history, in which the pleasing truth and still 
more pleasing fiction, which in this instance we have distinguished by italics, are always 
so agreeably interwoven and amalgamated. 
* This was the king’s almoner, Edward Lee, afterwards archbishop of York, 
T State Papers, 1836, vol. iv. p. 408, 
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the brief character given in Holin- 
shed’s chronicle : “ This duke was verie 
forward in the knowledge of toongs, 
and also in knightlie activitie.” Upon 
the rule noscitur a sociis, our sympa- 
pathies are naturally enlisted in favour 
of the poet Surrey’s “ noble fere,”— 


To other leefe, but unto me most deare. 


Both these high-born friends were 
probably subject to sudden fits of pas- 
sion: a failing incidental to “ princes.” 
In several recorded instances this is 
known to have been Surrey’s foible ; 
and from a collateral authority we 
gather that Richmond also sometimes 
displayed the quality of the Welsh 
blood from which he descended. In 
the metrical history of the Throck- 
mortons, the career of sir Nicholas, 
afterwards the celebrated statesman of 
the reign of Elizabeth, commences with 
the following lines referring to the 
period of the duke of Richmond’s so- 
Journ in France :— 


A brother fourth, and far from hope of land, 
By parents’ hest I served as a page 

To Richmond’s duke, and waited still at hand, 
For fear of blows that happen’d in his rage. 

In France with him I lived most carelessly, 

And learned the tongue, though nothing readily. 


A more favourable notice occurs in 
a letter of sir John Wallop to the king, 
dated from Melun on the 24th Dec. 
1540, and describing a banquet in 
which he sat with Mons. Dolphin and 
Mons. d’Orleance; when the former, 
after reminding Wallop that he wasking 
Henry's godson, “ beganne to speke of 
my lord of Richemounte, lamenting 
his dethe grately, and so did Mons. 
d’Orleance likewise. They bothe then 
asking for my lord of Surrey, gevyng 
grate prease unto hym, aswel for his 
wisedome and sobrenes, as also good 
learning.”* ‘This is a most interesting 
testimony to the impression which both 
Richmond and Surrey had made upon 
the royal family of France during their 
stay at the French court. 

We have thus traced the brief career 
of one whose name claims a more pro- 
minent place than it has hitherto re- 
ceived in our national history, were it 
only from the use which was made of 
it in Henry’s negociations with the 
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princes of the continent, but more par- 
ticularly from the part which it evi- 
dently had in king Henry’s own ar- 
rangements or speculations as to his 
successor. Ourrecent historians would 
seem, from their silence on this head, 
to have regarded the duke of Rich- 
mond’s possible nomination to the crown 
as an idea too extravagant to be cre- 
dited or even to be noticed. Yet two 
of the most authoritative of our elder 
writers were fully aware of it, and 
mentioned it in positive terms. Dr. 
Fuller, in his Church History, when 
commenting on king Henry’s last will, 
and the remainders assigned, after his 
ossible issue by queen Katharine 
‘arr, to the ladies Mary and Eliza- 
beth, remarks: “ Well it was for them 
that Henry Fitzroy his natural son,— 
but one of supernatural and extraor- 
dinary endowments,—was dead; other- 
wise, some suspect, had he lived to 
survive king Edward VI. we might pre- 
sently have heard of king Henry IX. 
so great was his father’s affection, and 
so unlimited his power to prefer him.” 
Bishop Burnet also says, that the king 
“intended afterwards to have put him 
in the succession of the crown after 
his other children ; but his death pre- 
vented it :” and, again, that he endea- 
voured to marry the princess Mary to 
France, “the more effectually to se- 
clude her from the succession, con- 
sidering the aversion his subjects had 
to a French government, that so he 
might more easily settle his bastard 
son, the duke of Richmond, in the suc- 
cession of the crown.” f 
The act for the succession, passed 
by the parliament of 1536, placed the 
ladies Mary and Elizabeth on the same 
level of illegitimacy as the duke of 
Richmond, and gave the king power 
to bequeath the crown at his own plea- 
sure, in default of heirs by any future 
wife. At that time, therefore, men 
might well speculate on the duke of 
Richmond’s chance of receiving his 
father’s appointment, even if they had 
not done so before. Altogether, the 
question of the succession must have 
been in a state of the utmost uncer- 
tainty during the whole of the duke of 
Richmond’s life. 





* State Papers, vol. viii. p. 


500. 
+ History of the Reformation (edit. 1829), vol. i. pp. 18, 74. 
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THE RIG-VEDA SANHITA. 


Rig-Veda Sanhité. A collection of ancient Hindu Hymns, constituting the second 


Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-Veda. 
Wilson. London, 1855. 


IT is some four years since the first 
volume appeared of Professor Wilson’s 
translation of the Rig-Veda; and we 
now welcome the second, which has 
been lately put forth simultaneously 
with the second volume of the original 
Sanskrit text,.as edited by Professor 
Max Miiller, and published under the 
patronage of the Court of Directors 
of the East India —— The 
Veda has long been to English readers 
but the magni nominis umbra,—it will 
henceforth, we trust, be something 
more; and while the Oriental scholar 
will gladly hail an edition on which 
European criticism has been brought 
to bear, in order to establish an accu- 
rate text, the general reader will obtain 
from the translation a faithful idea of 
what these ancient Hindu monuments 
really contain. 

To Englishmen it is, or should be, a 
subject of peculiar interest, for the 
India, whose earliest mythology these 
volumes reveal, is now ours, the adopted 
home of so many of our brethren; yet 
this is not all their interest, they have 
other and deeper still. The Veda is 
the oldest extant monument of Gen- 
tile thought, older than the “tale of 
Troy divine ;” and, since comparative 
philology has unfolded the secret ties 
of the Indo-Germanic family of lan- 
guages, these are the records of no 
alien race, but our own Aryan kins- 
men. Their probable date, so far as 
we can conjecturally determine it, 
seems to reach back to the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century before our era— 
a time when all profane history is lost 
in a cloud. The Veda at present is 
an almost virgin soil; and until these 
hymns are all published we can scarcely 
be said to have surveyed the bounds 
of our new territory ; but when this is 
once accomplished, they will open a 
rich field for widely diverging re- 
searches. The students of history, 
ancient philosophy, and comparative 
philology will alike find here materials 
for their several inquiries ; while others 
will be attracted by their purely lite- 
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rary interest, and turn to them as an- 
cient poems, to trace the authentic 
ne of a past world of thought and 
feeling. 
The hymns of the Rig-Veda, thus 
——— from this remote antiquity, 
ave come down to us deeply en- 
crusted with the rime of eld. ‘To the 
Hindus, as well as to ourselves, they 
are in every sense old—old in their 
language and style, older still in their 
habits of thought. Since these hymns 
were fixed in their present form the 
Hindu mind has been undergoing slow 
but continual changes; the Vaidik 
deities have long passed away, and 
given place to new names and powers, 
as Saturn and his peers before Jove. 
The gods of the Veda are chiefly ele- 
mental,—Agni or Fire, Indra or the 
Visible Firmament, and Surya or the 
Sun; while in the classical Sanskrit 
literature of the fourth or fifth century 
B.C. we find these deities dethroned, 
and their places usurped by other 
powers which in the Veda are either 
unknown or only occupy subordinate 
positions. Thus the Veda is silent re- 
specting Siva, the destroyer, who 
plays so conspicuous a part in the later 
Hindu mythology; and Vishnu, the 
preserver in the modern system, is 
only recognised as a form of the Sun. 
On the other hand, Indra, whose 
praises the Vaidik poets never tire of 
celebrating—“ the conqueror, the un- 
conquered,” ‘ without whom this world 
were nothing, in whom all powers 
whatever are aggregated—who re- 
ceives the Soma juice into his stomach, 
and in his body exhibits strength and 
energy—who bears the thunderbolt in 
his hand, and wisdom in his head” 
(vol. ii. p. 248)—appears in the next 
age of Hindu poetry “ fallen from his 
high estate ;” and in the heroic poems, 
when any tyrant (like Southey’s 
Kehama) usurps the world, it is Indra 
who heads the subordinate spirits, and 
flies to Vishnu or Siva for aid. It is 
deeply interesting to watch this gradual 
rising and setting of the mythological 
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constellations of a people ; for these 
changes are not arbitrary or fanciful, 
but by them we can trace correspond- 
ing revolutions in the minds of the 
worshippers. 

Nor was Time less busy with the 
words of these hymns than he had been 
with their thoughts. As the spoken 
language advanced, the stereotyped 
form of the Vedas was left behind; 
and their language was doubtless al- 
ready obsolete when Alexander invaded 
India. As time went on, various 
schools of interpretation naturally 
arose; grammarians and scholiasts de- 
voted their labours to its explanation ; 
and just as the Koran wrought such a 
powerful grammatical influence on the 
Arabian mind, so the Veda originated 
the very early native study of grammar 
and philology. 

“The classification of vowels and 
consonants,” to quote the words of 
Prof. Miiller, “proposed by modern 
physiologists, is, so far as general prin- 
ciples are concerned, exactly the same 
as the one contained in Sanskrit gram- 
mars composed in the fifth century 
before Christ, and appended to the 
Vedas.” 

With Prof. Miiller’s edition of the 
hymns is published the commentary of 
Sayana Acharya, “the brother of 
Madhava Acharya, the prime minister 
of Vira Bukka Raya, raja of Vijayana- 
gara, in the fourteenth century, a mu- 
nificent patron of Hindu literature.” 
To form this comment, Sayana ga- 
thered together all the materials ex- 
isting in his day, “ avajling himself of 
all the Vaidik learning that had pre- 
ceded him or was contemporary with 
him, and inheriting no inconsiderable 
assistance from traditional explanation, 
preserved by the professional teachers 
of the Vedas ;” and thus his work may 
be taken as the sum of all that native 
learning can contribute to the eluci- 
dation of the hymns. 

Now, to a translator of the Veda 
two courses are open; he may either 
follow the guidance of the Hindu 
scholiasts, supported as it is by the 
authority of immemorial tradition ; or, 
if he abandon their aid, he must trust 
to his own insight and critical acumen, 
and explore his way, as he best can, in 
the dark. The latter plan has been 
adopted by the Orientalists on the 
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Continent. Professor Wilson has 
pursued the former ; which, indeed, in 
the present state of Vaidik studies, 
appears to us the only eligible course. 

ntil the Vedas have all been pub- 
lished, and their contents subjected to 
a long and severe scrutiny by an en- 
lightened European criticism, it seems 
obviously the wiser and more philo- 
sophical course to hold fast by the tra- 
ditional interpretation of the Hindus. 
The hasty and unauthorised transla- 
tions of the Vedas, which great scholars 
like Prof. Roth and Prof. Benfey have 
hazarded in Germany, seem to us pre- 
cisely similar to those premature at- 
tempts at generalization which are the 
bane of every new study. At best 
they can at present be only guesses; 
and while Prof. Wilson’s translation 
will always command an historical 
value, as faithfully representing the 
native traditional interpretation, these 
German translations represent no 
system whatever, but are simply the 
ingenious “anticipations” of what 
Bacon calls the “intellectus sibi per- 
missus,” before it has sufficient facts at 
its command, on which to base a true 
induction. 

After these remarks on the method 
of translation, we turn for a few mo- 
ments to the hymns themselves. Like 
those in the previous volume, they are 
addressed to various deities. ‘The 
worship is that of fire and the ele- 
ments; it is patriarchal and domestic, 
but it is celebrated through the agency 
of a rather imposing body of priests, 
although it consists of little more than 
the presentation, through fire, of cla- 
rified butter, and the juice of the 
Soma plant, to the gods.” (Pref. p. v.) 
The poetry of this volume is hardly 
equal to that of its predecessor, and 
we especially miss that strangely beau- 
tiful insight into the mystery of time, 
and all the deep feelings of self-con- 
scious mortality, which in the first 
volume were so remarkably promi- 
nent, as for instance the following lines 
(vol. i. p. 238) :— 


The divine and ancient Ushas (the 
Dawn), born again and again, and bright 
with unchanging hues, wastes away the 
life of a mortal, like the wife of a hunter 
cutting up and dividing the birds. 

She has been seen illuminating the 
boundaries of the sky, and driving into 
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disappearance the spontaneously-retiring 
night; wearing away the ages of the 
human race, she shines with light like the 
bride of the Sun! 


Or this from the same volume, p. 
298 :— 

Following the path of the mornings that 
have passed, and first of the endless morn- 
ings that are to come, Ushas, the disperser 
of darkness, arouses living beings, and 
awakens every one that lay as dead. 

Those mortals who beheld the pristine 
Ushas dawning have passed away; to us 
she is now visible, and they approach who 
shall behold her in after-times. 


Yet, in other respects, this second 
volume is still more remarkable, exhi- 
biting, as it does, how strong, even in 
the earliest times, was the mystical 
tendency of the Hindu mind. 

If we only realize for a moment that 
these poems are long anterior to 
Homer, how marvellous is the deep 
subjective colouring of such verses as 
the following, which we extract from 
a very singular hymn to the sacrificial 
horse :— 


Who has seen the primeval being at the 
time of his being born; what is that en- 
dowed with substance, which the unsub- 
stantial sustains ;* from earth are the flesh 
and blood, but where is the soul; who 
may repair to the sage to ask this ? 

All beings abide in this five-spokedf 
revolving wheel ; the heavily-loaded axle 
is never heated ; its eternal compact nave 
is never worn away. 

He who has made this state of things, 
does not comprehend it; he who has 
beheld it, has it also verily hidden from 
him; he, while yet enveloped in his 
mother’s womb, is subject to many births, 
and has entered upon evil. 

The heaven is my parent and progeni- 
tor; the navel of the earth is my kins- 
man; the spacious earth is my mother. 

I distinguish not if I am this all; for I 
go perplexed and bound in mind; when the 
first-born perceptions of the truth reach 
me, then immediately shall I obtain a por- 
tion of the meaning of that sacred word. 

The immortal, cognate with the mortal, 
affected by desire of enjoyment, goes to 
the lower or the upper sphere ; but men, 
beholding them associated, going every- 
where in this world together, going every- 
where in other worlds together, have com- 
prehended the one, but have not compre- 
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hended the other [#.e. they have not dis- 
tinguished between Jody and soul]. 


The same deep feelings burst out in 
such verses as these (p. 187) :— 


Which of these two, Heaven and Earth; 
is prior, which posterior ; how were they 
engendered; declare, sages, who knows 
this? Verily you uphold the universe of 
itself, and the days and nights revolve as 
if they had wheels. 

Footless and motionless, they sustain 
numerous moving and footed races, even 
as a son is nursed on the lap of his 
parents ; defend us, Heaven and Earth, 
from great danger. 


The powers of nature and the ele- 
ments, as we said, are the deities of 
the Veda, and it is to these in their 
workings that the Vaidik — turn 
for their favourite images. ‘They love 
to lose themselves amid those mighty 
operations of nature which man 1s 
helpless to stay or control—the dawns, 
the winds, the rivers, are all to them 
symbols of the divine. 

Thus the following are some scat- 
tered verses addressed to the maruts or 
winds :— 

May the Maruts come to our presence 
with benefactions ; may they who are pos- 
sessed of knowledge come with most ex- 
cellent and brilliant treasures, since their 
glorious horses, the Niyutas, gather wealth 
even on the further shore of the sea, 
(p. 152.) 

Where, Maruts, is the limit of the vast 
region, whence you come? where is the 
beginning of that to which you proceed? 
when you scatter the dense vapour-like 
light grass, and hurl down the brilliant 
rain-cloud by the thunder-bolt. (p. 157.) 

Those your coursers, which traverse the 
regions in their speed, proceed self-guided; 
all worlds, all dwellings are alarmed, for 
marvellous is your coming; such fear as 
is felt, when spears are thrust forth in 
battle. 

When your brilliant coursers make the 
mountains echo, and, friendly to man, 
traverse the summit of the firmament ; 
then all the forest lords are alarmed at 
your approach, and the bushes wave to 
and fro, as a woman in a_ chariot. 
(p. 150.) 

On your breasts are golden ornaments, 
brilliant and conspicuous; white garlands 
hang on your shoulders ; sharp are the 
edges of your weapons; the Maruts have 





* Explained as formless matter, from which the material and visible world proceed. 


t The five spokes are the five seasons. 
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various decorations, as birds have many- 
coloured wings. (p. 151.) 


We can trace the same deep awe at 
the power of nature as put forth in the 
rivers—like the dumereeg orapor, 
which so often meet us in Homer. 
Thus “the rivers flow by the power 
of Varuna; they never weary; the 
never stop; they have descended with 
swiftness, like birds upon the circum- 
ambient earth” (p. 279); and again 
(p. 283), “obedient to Varuna’s plea- 
sure, the rivers, tracing out their paths, 
flow day by day to their object, the 
ocean—day by day proceeds the cur- 
rent of the waters; at what period of 
time was their first creation ?” 


The Reminiscences of an “ LL.B.” 
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The main objects of the Vaidik 
prayers are purely temporal blessings, 
abundance of wealth, horses and cows, 
and victory over earthly foes; but a 
few stanzas reveal higher desires, and 
nobler ideas of the Divinity, and with 
two of these we will conclude :— 


Desirous of happiness, I adore him, 
whose protection is ever nigh; who is the 
source of felicity; who, when devoutly 
worshipped, blends with the thoughts of 
all his worshippers ; who, though a deity, 
is united with the sacrifice. (p. 56.) 

I bow to thee, oh Rudra, approaching 
our rite, as a boy bows to his father 
when pronouncing a blessing upon him. 
(p- 292.) 


THE REMINISCENCES OF AN ‘“ LL.B.’ 


Recollections, Political, Literary, Dramatic, and Miscellaneous, of the Last Half- 
Century; containing Anecdotes and Notices of Persons of various ranks promi- 
nent in their vocations, with whom the Writer was personally acquainted. By the 


Rev. J. Richardson, LL.B. Two Vols. 


THE retrospection of a well-spent 


life is ever a pleasant, if sometimes 
therewith a sad, thing. To be able to 
record the incidents and experiences 
of such a life is a matter of double 
pleasure, for it is not only a gratifica- 
tion to the good old man who writes, 
but to the young and old who find 
amusement in his pure details, and 
hope to profit by the fruits of his ex- 
perience and wisdom. If this be true 
of any man, generally, it is particu- 
larly and especially so of the clergy- 
man. ‘That steward of the mysteries 
of God exercises the highest and most 
responsible of vocations. His mission 
is to comfort the afflicted, to warn the 
erring, to encourage those who de- 
spair, to check the presumptuous, and 
to set in his own person an example of 
cleanliness of life, purity of conduct 
and principle, self-denial, temperance 
in all things, humble content, and sin- 
gleness of purpose. With much to do 
on earth, such a man has ever his eyes 
on heaven, and wherever he passes 
they who know him and his virtues 
hail the meek man of God, do homage 
to him in their hearts, and point him 
out as an example for their sons to 
follow. 

Having said thus much, it is hardly 


London, printed for the Author. 


necessary to add that we opened these 
volumes with reverence. They contain 
the reminiscences of a reverend gen- 
tleman, now verging towards the limit 
which, Scripture tells us, is the ordi- 
nary term of human life. Within these 
little volumes, we said to ourselves, 
lies the record of all that this ordained 
priest and expositor of the gospel of 
God thinks worth recording for the 
profit of man. The work is, as it 
were, his legacy to his fellow-creatures. 
The benevolent author would fain be 
the guide, monitor, and friend of all 
who survive, and of those who succeed 
him. The more than sexagenarian 
priest, who, for the benefit of huma- 
nity, surrenders his ease, in order that 
he may benefit posterity by his re- 
miniscences of half a century, must be 
aman worthy of all respect, and sure 
of a hearty welcome. His book is, so 
to speak, the “account” which he 
chooses to render to man, before he 
renders one even fuller at the tri- 
bunal of God. He shows us “how it 
is” with him; and “oh, my soul,” we 
mentally exclaimed, as we commenced 
the sacred record, “may you find 
something cheering, encouraging, ele- 
vating,.and purifying in the record of 
the practice of this holy man.” 
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After some introductory remarks, 
the reverend author describes London 
and its suburbs, as they were in days 
long gone by; and amid lugubrious 
scenes enough, he introduces us to the 
first of “the persons of various ranks 
with whom the writer was personally 
acquainted.” This individual, “ pro- 
minent in his vocation,” is a certain 
“Slender Billy,"—in other words, 
William Aberfield, who was hanged 
for forgery, after attempting to poison, 
by a gift of medicated game, the 
oflicer whose deposition had secured 
the slender culprit’s conviction. The 
author draws no other moral from 
Mr. Aberfield’s career than that,—“he 
died game.” An immense mob at- 
tended his last moments, and cheered 
him as he “passed into eternity with 
approving shouts.” If we are a little 
disappointed at missing here the evi- 
dences of wisdom which we expected 
to find, we condemn ourselves for our 
unreasonable impatience. It cannot 
but come presently, and in this assur- 
ance we go on and find that Delpini, 
the clown, was a rare hand at making 
maccaroni, and that Beau Brummel 
was so beastly a boy, that the reverend 
J. Richardson tells a nasty story to 
prove it. The succeeding anecdote 
showing how the notorious Barnard 
Gregory secured to himself a “ wife 
and a tocher,” is hardly more to our 
taste. Of that respectable individual 
himself the clerical gentleman speaks 
in a very terse sort of epitaph, as 
being—“ proprietor and editor of that 
most notorious publication the Satirist, 
now as defunct as its owner.” He “had 
one good quality,” says his surviving 
friend, or acquaintance, “in private 
society he never talked of the ‘shop;” 
that is, never alluded to his paper. 
He was quite right,—but the “moral” 
of all this? —Well! doubtless the moral 
will be detailed in the appendix. Call 
up Mr. Richardson’s next “ personal 
acquaintance.” The call is acknow- 
ledged by “ Stunning Joe,” otherwise 
Mr. Joseph Banks, the proprietor of 
“that foul hostel known as the ‘ Hare 
and Hounds.” The author enters 
very fully into details of the scenes 
that used to take place in this hellish 
den; but we are glad to escape there- 
from, with self-congratulation and 
some disgust. We begin to look at 
our guide with some reluctance to go 
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further in his company, but feeling 
still assured that he will lead us into 
better scenes, and give us civet where- 
with to sweeten our imagination before 
he does so, we go on with him. We do 
not take his arm, as before, but we beg 
him to step forward, and we follow, 
examining him curiously as he sham- 
bles on in front of us. 
_ Well, from “Stunning Joe's,” 
through some very miry ways, and 
among some very assassin-like cha- 
racters, he takes us into green pas- 
tures, and we breathe again, in com- 
parative ease, until we find that we are 
at West End Fair. The occasion is 
the last year that it ever was holden, 
A band of thieves and murderers swept 
the locality and the roads leadin 
thereto. The scene was horrible, an 
the reverend author was in the midst 
of it, nearly battered to pieces by the 
villains who had no respect for him, 
and who had little regard for the life 
of a man who was to be the historian 
of the fray. Que diable, if one may be 
so profane, when commenting upon the 
clerical autobiographer, “ Que diuble 
alloit il faire dans cette maudite galére ?” 
He does not say so, but we presume that 
he is half-ashamed of having been in 
such a locality, and he hurries us away 
from it accordingly to make us ac- 
quainted with the habits and humours 
of those amiable members of society, 
the Resurrection men. How he was 
mixed up in a little domestic matter, 
of a serious nature, connected with one 
of these men and his “lady,” these vo- 
lumes will show. He certainly inter- 
fered to some purpose. To this inci- 
dent succeed others toughing “the 
Key,” thief-takers raised to be ma- 
gistrates, Birnie,—who was a journey- 
man saddler in Whitcomb Street, mar- 
ried the baker’s daughter, worked his 
way to the worshipful bench, and be- 
came “Sir Richard ;”’ Bond who had 
almost as good luck, with far inferior 
deserts; and Townshend who, failing 
to achieve their dignity, fashioned one, 
by dint of impudence, for himself. We 
are scarcely in better company with 
“Sam Butcher,” the wine-merchant, 
who poisoned himself through inad- 
vertently drinking a bottle of his own 
wine ; but we do seem to fall into more 
a society when we encounter 
iston, an usher in Archbishop Tenni- 


son’s School in St. Martin’s, and join 
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him in a justifiable rebellion which he 
headed, in behalf of the boys, against 
the tyranny and cruelty of the masters. 
Some theatrical anecdotes follow, which 
are pleasant enough, but some of them 
are very old, most of them spoiled in 
the telling, and all more or less incor- 
rect. The following, of Dighton the 
caricaturist, is worth extracting :— 


From his position as artist, he had ac- 
cess to the print-room of the British Mu- 
seum, and from his visits there, became 
acquainted with Beloe, the translator of 
Herodotus, under whose care the prints 
were at that time placed. Beloe was a 
good-natured, careless, man; the last man 
in the world to commit a pre-meditated, 
dishonest, action ; and of a too charitable 
disposition to suspect another of being 
capable of so doing. Dighton took ad- 
vantage of the confidence that was placed 
in his honour, and possessed himself of 
certain rare prints, of which Beloe was 
the guardian. A certain dealer in prints, 
in his search for rarities on the continent, 
was shown an engraving after Rembrandt, 
known as “the Hundred Guilder print,’’ 
from the circumstance of one of the im- 
pressions having fetched that sum; not 
from its intrinsic merit, but because after 
only three impressions had been taken 


from the plates, the plate had been cut 
into four parts, so that no perfect impres- 
sion could thereafter be obtained. The 
print-dealer was aware that three only of 
these prints were understood to be in 


existence. He knew that two of them 
were in collections on the continent, and 
that a third belonged to the British Mu- 
seum. His suspicions were awakened, 
and he forthwith wrote to his agents in 
London, and the towns in which the other 
collections were, to go to the respective 
keepers, and ask td see “the Hundred 
Guilder Priyt.’’ Those in the continental 
collections were found to be forthcoming, 
but the one which ought to be in the Bri- 
tish Museum could not be produced. The 
consequence may be easily devined. Digh- 
ton kept out of England, and Beloe lost 
his situation. 


The Rev. J. Richardson does not 
inform us of the time or locality of his 
birth ; an oversight in a biographer, 
considering the after-trouble which 
such omissions fling upon all writers, 
and the consequent uncertainty touch- 
ing the birth-places and periods of 
many great men, from Homer down to 
Howard, and, as will be found in time 
to come, touching the same matters in 
connection with our reverend bachelor 
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of laws. We do not arrive at a date 
even when he records his entry at 
Eton. Still we rejoiced to get there. 
We had been afraid that we should 
never escape from the society of scoun- 
drels with aliases, or issue from dens 
which were invisible by day, and 
seemed to arise from depths below to 
take a place upon earth, only at night. 
At Eton we concluded we should find 
ourselves, like Macheath at Tyburn, in 
exceedingly good company. We donot, 
however, Sacethe a much healthier 
atmosphere. ‘There is considerable 
abuse of authorities and systems—not 
indeed misapplied ; but the people with 
respectable names to them do not ap- 
pear of much higher moral dignity 
than Slender Billy or Stunning Joe. 
Witness what the reverend author says 
of the late Lord Durham, when a boy: 

John Lambton was, from a mere boy, 
an embryo tyrant and a bully, whenever 
he could find a victim; a compound of 
pride, pretence, and superciliousness. His 
reputation for veracity whilst at Eton was 
not particularly high. Hemade few friends; 
and the coldness of his nature, and the 
lofty estimation he set upon his own 
merits, kept him apart from the general 
intercourse of his fellow-scholars. He 
himself neither regretted his isolation nor 
was it regretted by others.’’ 


In other words, Richardson despised 
Lambton. Surely the latter must have 
felt the severity of such a doom. But, 
to proceed. In 1809, our author en- 
tered as a fellow-commoner at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. It is hardly too 
much to say that he describes the 
old system here as a gross swindle, 
and that his judgment is scarcely more 
softly tempered towards the new. To 
escape from the dull ignorance of the 
lecturing professor to whom he was 
doomed to listen, he took to reading 
“ Fearne, on Contingent Remainders.” 
There happened to be no other book 
at hand, and he “gladly made use of it 
to escape a heavier infliction.” He 
seems to have been rather apt at 
making escapes. Thus, he found the 
after-dinner discourse in the Combina- 
tion room too dry and prosy for his 
taste, and he “took refuge in the 
company of those who drank their 
wine in their own rooms, or sought 
the relaxation of a tavern.” He seems 
also to have studied society about him 
pretty generally. The “Bachelor's” 
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pages smell anything but savourily of 
wafts from the Zupinaria, and he is 
warm in his indignation against the 
system at the “Spinning-House.” He, 
of course, treats the matter philo- 
sophically. He deplores scandalous 
conduct, disdains to defend vice, and 
adds, “I am not about to be the apo- 
logist of strumpets, nor to extenuate 
the infamy of their paramours and 
patrons, but least of all am I about to 
preach a hypocritical homily in exag- 
geration of their sinfulness ;” and we 
feel bound to say for this excellent 
man that he keeps his word. He 
neither eulogises sin, nor directs a 
homiletical artillery against those who 
practice it. May we add, with great 
deference to the venerable gentle- 
man, that his book would have been 
more cleanly if the subject alluded to 
had been less copiously and less fre- 
quently treated? ‘The subject, how- 
ever, being discussed at loath it 
would not have been damaged by the 
= of some salubrious indignation. 

e donot know if the reverend pastor's 
description of the arrangements at the 
“Key” Hotel is to be classed under 
the head of Reminiscences, or whether 
it is merely the retailing of accounts 
given by the initiated. We will, how- 
ever, undertake to assure him that 
these are altogether misplaced, if his 
book be intended for commonly de- 
cent society. We cannot smile even 
at his gay assurance that when this gor- 
geous temple of uncleanness was burnt 
down, a parson perished in the flames. 
Let us turn from fire to water, to get 
rid of the former subject, and be re- 
freshed by the change. 

Dr. Milner, Dean of Carlisle, filled the 
mathematical chair in which Newton had 
once sat. Like many other professors, he 
kept all his knowledge to himself, and 
rarely imparted the secrets of science, of 
which he was reputed to be in possession, 
to other people. He was vigorous in in- 
tellect and in body; considerably above 
most ‘‘ Heads’”’ in the powers of social 
conversation. In person he was tall and 
corpulent, weighing something over twenty 
stone. Indeed, in his academic dress, his 
appearance was that of a giant. He had 
some curious notions of the efficacy of 
water on the skin, and was accustomed to 
luxuriate in the pattering of a shower-bath. 
The shower-bath in which he took his de- 
light was not, be it observed, tht mecha. 
nical contrivance which can be obtained at 
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the shop of a tinman. He adopted a more 
primitive, though less recognised, mode of 
indulging his taste. When on a summer’s 
day the rain descended in torrents, divest- 
ing himself of the robes which “ blissful 
Eden knew not,” and in a state of perfect 
nudity, in the privacy of his garden, he 
enjoyed the pelting storm, frisking like a 
hippopotamus, in the refreshing coolness 
of theelement. It is true that the height 
of the walls and the density of the shrubs 
which surrounded his retreat secured him 
from the remarks which such a display to 
vulgar eyes’ might have produced ; but 
from the roofs of some of the buildings 
adjacent a view might be obtained of the 
proceedings, which fact he had unluckily 
overlooked. 


We will add to this an anecdote 
which the author professes to have 
derived from Dr. Sumner, the father 
of the present Lord Primate :— 


Edmund Burke, it has been remarked, 
seldom introduced Latin quotations in his 
speeches. Dr. Sumner, in conversation 
with him, asked him the reason of such omis- 
sions from declamations which, splendid 
as they are, would have had still greater 
claims to admiration if illustrated by per- 
tinent embellishments of classic lore. It 
would not, the provost observed, arise 
from avant of memory on the part of the 
great orator, nor from paucity of mate- 
rials, nor from propriety of adaptation. 
Burke admitted the fact that he made but 
little use of such accessories. ‘‘I have,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ plenty of such things at my 
command, but I am afraid to make use of 
them, simply because I am afraid of 
making ‘ false quantities ’ in their use, and 
of incurring ridicule thereby from people 
who would avail themselves of my defects 
to laugh at and perhaps to correct me.’’ 


Reminiscences like these are sure to 
find ready acceptance, but the pleasure 
they afford is marred by recollections 
of Botsam and its equivocal inhabit- 
ants; by stories of publicans; details of 
men who have nicknames that even 
the author of this book himself dare 
not tell; and sketches of personages, 
such as Dick Vaughan of the “ Bell,” 
the first opportunity of seeing whom 
the author enjoyed “in his (Vaughan’s) 
hours of relaxation, on the occasion of 
his attendance at a cock-pit.” Dick 
Vaughan was a condescending indi- 
vidual, and the author received from 
him “a general invitation to attend 
the sports, pastimes, and places at 
which he was to be found.” At the 
feet of such a Gamaliel there appears 
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to have been no lack of admiring 
alumni. The “lectures” of this indi- 
vidual, says our friend, “were as well 
attended by some of the under-gradu- 
ates as the lectures of the professors 
of the different faculties.” Our worthy 
collegian was domiciled at the house 
of Jones, of the “down Lynn,” the 
driving of which coach caused Mr. 
Jones's absence from home on alter- 
nate days and nights. The manage- 
ment of the establishment then de- 
volved on Jones’s consort, when “ cer- 
tain passages were played on the pre- 
mises, with which,” says the author, 
“T conjecture” (he does not go further 
than conjecturing) “ Jones would not 
have been very well pleased.” A page 
or two after this record we are told 
that Mr. H. Villebois “was another 
occasional visitor at Mr. Jones's ;” and 
of the wealthy commoner the divine 
writes that “he was not married, but 
he lived in that state which is consi- 
dered as good as married, and which 
he probably considered better, with a 
remarkably fine woman, one of the 
daughters of Mr. Elmore, long since 
deceased, and by her he had many 
children, and among these children 
she who has made most noise in the 
world was the late Lady Sykes.” Upon 
this delicate passage, the record in 
which is unburthened by any com- 
ment, the author expresses a fear that 
his narrative may be growing dull; 
and he accordingly proceeds to enliven 
it after his fashion—by details of adul- 
tery, seduction, profligacy, titled black- 
guards, kept mistresses, and among 
them the concubine of the Duke de 
Berry. “I became acquainted with 
some of these people,” says the author, 
in his jaunty way, “at the house of a 
Mrs. Wrigglesworth, at which a Mr. 
Vernon presided. Mr. Vernon was at 
that time understood to be the happy 
man from whose pocket the expenses 
of the establishment were defrayed.” 
This, however, is stated to have been 
a mistake, and we only notice the pas- 
sage because it serves to shew how the 
author studied society. The fault lies 
more, perhaps, in the complacent re- 
cord of nasty facts than in aught be- 
side; for what was to be expected of 
young men, when such an university 
authority as Dr. Jowett himself, when 
Mendoza the pugilist honoured Cam- 
bridge with a visit, “ recommended the 
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undergraduates to profit by his instruc- 
tions, and described the advantages to 
be derived from them.” It was at 
least to be expected that the “ fools” 
among the undergraduates would adopt 
such instructions, and that worse con- 
sequences would follow than those 
arising from the pursuit of mere folly. 
The wonder is that he who has been 
a fool in his “salad days” should not 
be ashamed to make record of his folly 
when he has been visited by grey hairs 
if not by wisdom. These volumes 
afford abundant proof of what Scott 
says, that— 
Mirth may into folly glide, and folly into sin. 


But if this be the case with some, it is 
satisfactory to know that it is possible 
to be merry and wise, and that there 
are men who would not merely refrain 
from recording, but also from commit- 
ting, folly. And in this they are influ- 
enced by even a higher motive than 
that alluded to by the gentleman in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Nice Va- 
lour,” who sets it down, without fear 
of being gainsayed, that— 
Base things are felt 
More by their shames than hurts. 


The writer of these volumes scarcely 
seems to think so, if we may judge by 
the coolness with which he records the 


doings of past days. If it were other- 
wise, would he have told us of his pre- 
sence at “Pot Fair,” at Barnwell? 
This celebration was well attended, so 
the author assures us, by members of 
the university, and there, “till a late 
hour, every sort of debauchery was 
triumphant.” The writer has pro- 
bably forgotten how late he remained 
in such’a scene, but he makes record 
how he was in the thick of it “ shortly 
before sundown.” 

From the University—of the bright 
side and bright characters of which 
the author has nothing to tell—he sud- 
denly drags us to the tavern clubs, 
the pot-house coteries, the broken- 
down actors, the adventurers, and the 
vagabonds of London. We only ho 
that all registered here be not the 
result of personal reminiscence. Some 
anecdotes are narrated, confessedly 
from hearsay,—such is that edifying 
one of “ Deaf Burke,” who died of 
B.B., injtials which are interpreted as 
meaning “ Bloody British,” and having 
a particular application to home-made 
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brandy. But there is by far too much 
left upon record, without any expla- 
nation added as to whether the reve- 
rend Bachelor of Laws is imparting 
his personal experiences, or only re- 
telling stories which, in either case, 
might have been left untold. We will 
add that the narrative at the end of 
the first volume touching the alleged 
cause which led to the suicide of the 
Marquess of Londonderry, is one of 
unmitigated filth, atrocity, and horror. 
Even were the details true, it is inex- 
plicable to us how any man having a 
sense of decency, a feeling of charity, 
or the merest ray of Christian senti- 
ment, as the reverend inditer of these 
ages has, or ought to have—we say it 
is inexplicable to us how any such 
man, having a desire that his book 
should be admitted into family circles 
where decency is a Lar, should have 
inscribed on its pages so foul and 
so unsupportable a legend as this. 
It is one that, we should suppose, 
Holywell Street itself would reject 
with disgust; and it is entirely un- 
supported by the evidence on the in- 
quest, which the reverend gentleman 
looks upon as corroborative of his 
story. It is a story which, while it 
seeks to affix one sort of sin upon the 
Marquess, affects to show how he was 
terrified into suicide by being charged 
with sin infinitely more hideous, and 
by demands made upon his purse in 
the character of “hush money.” It is 
a story altogether incredible, but the 
reverend gentleman who relates it, 
expressly says: “I confess, coming 
from a quarter whence I received it, 
I entertain no doubt of its accuracy.” 
To this we will only add the expres- 
sion of our wish that the head of the 
Stewart family may think it worth 
while to invite him to name his autho- 


rity. 

li was while moved by the disgust 
which this legend inspired, that we 
opened the second volume at random— 
at the highly-flown eulogy upon Dr. 
Forbes Winslow. It is a sort of bio- 
graphical panegyric, for which we 
think the gentleman named is not 
likely to be exceedingly grateful. 
There must be something unpleasant 
toa man in the very idea of being 
even praised in a ras § the author of 
which shews such poor taste and bad 
judgment—to speak mildly, as to give 
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currency to the horrible Londonderry 
legend. Of the stories in the second 
volume it is difficult to say how many 
are connected with the writer per- 
sonally. We hear nothing of his cle- 
rical experience, but he tells much of 
the “King’s Bench,” and “life” there, 
asitusedtobe. He narrates, a propos 
to aman about town, how the latter 
induced him, when a mere lad, un- 
conscious of evil, to pawn a pair of 
chronometers belonging to the Ad- 
miralty, and surreptitiously obtained 
—and how the dangerous joke was 
happily carried out, and the chro- 
nometers redeemed in time to pre- 
vent an unpleasant catastrophe. We 
have a transient glimpse, too, at 
the author as a country clergyman, 
and how he drove a fast Jew to the 
king’s funeral at Windsor. We have 
strange tales about very strange people, 
with an occasional good anecdote, 
stories spoiled in the narration, and 
some, old in themselves, without no- 
velty being imparted to them by new 
heroes and heroines. ‘The great fact, 
however, in the author’s life is that he 
became a literary man, in connection 
with the press, and as he has enjoyed 
such position in it as he now holds for 
a considerable time, his testimony upon 
such a matter is worth quoting. 
Speaking of a person against whom he 
seems to bear an ancient grudge, we 
say seems, for we will not suppose that 
ill-will can abide in the bosom of a 
priest of a religion the very essence of 
which is charity,—of this person, how- 
ever, the author writes that “he was 
one of aclass who assumed the title of 
a literary man, though of literature he 
had not a particle. He had, however, 
what served his purpose quite as well, 
perhaps better—he was not easily 
abashed, profuse in professions, and in- 
domitable in impudence;” and this triple 
qualification is hypothetically put 
down by the clerical reporter as 
perhaps being more profitable for a 
literary man, on the press, than literary 
knowledge. Well, perhaps they are. 
We will not dispute the authority. 
We must here close our own record. 
The matters in the second volume 
have reference to all sorts of characters 
and all sorts of places; and we cannot 
describe this, any more than the pre- 
ceding volume, as affording profitable 
reading. We feel, on closing them, as 
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if we had been in company of which 
we were thoroughly ashamed, and that 
we should not like our friends to know 
of it. We speak, of course, of the 
characters portrayed. The author 
has little share in the remark. Every 
reader, if the volumes should have 
any, will be able to make his own ap- 
plication on that head. It is our 
mission to judge works and not indi- 
viduals, save in a certain capacity. 
Touching the book and the writer, we 
will, therefore, content ourselves with 
saying that the latter has madea great 
mistake in writing it. It does him no 
credit as a literary man; and if he 
have no greater merit than is displayed 
in these Reminiscences he is but indif- 
ferently off indeed. But there are 
worse offences here than mere offences 
of style. ‘The reverend gentleman has 
entirely erred in supposing that society 
generally has any liking for such details 
as those which go to the making up of 
a great portion of his book. But per- 
haps he only writes for a particular 
section of society. Still his taste re- 
mains censurable; and an old man 
had better be silent than garrulous 
upon such subjects as are discussed in 
various parts of the work before us. 
Let us do him the justice to say that 
in recording his reminiscences touch- 
ing vices, and the vicious enactors of 
them, into whose company or vicinity 
he seems to have, by some circum- 
stance, continually fallen, he does not 
always omit a moral reflection. But, 
as an old man, he might have learned 
that Falstaff was none the less a drinker 
for the poor pennyworth of bread that 
accompanied the ocean of sack; and 
the writer would have gained more 
respect had he either kept the story of 
vice out of his book or tacked thereto 
a more impressive moral. Not that 


we doubt the fidelity of his portraiture. 
There are stillin London such men as 
he here describes. It is not long since 
that a stranger in town was driven 
by a sudden storm, at night, to take 
temporary refuge in atavern. It was 
on a Saturday night, and in the room 
into which he was ushered he found a 
rollicking company, the most facetious 
member of which was the chairman, 
who gave the new-comer a hearty 
welcome. [is jollity was stupendous, 
and his songs would have stirred up 
the frolicsome spirits of the young 
ladies who nursed Gargantua. In the 
stranger they only aroused disgust. 
On the following day, at church, he 
was attracted by the dignified manner 
of the clergyman, but sorely perplexed, 
the while, by his singular likeness to 
the jovial chairman of the night before. 
The stranger’s devotion was marred by 
this perplexity, and his attention to the 
great truths inculcated in the sermon 
by the same minister was altogether 
distracted. Ere the end of it, however, 
he was convinced of the identity, and 
after some hesitation, the congregation 
being dismissed, he entered the vestry, 
and expressed how surprised he had 
been to find in the solemn expounder 
the uproarious president of the “ free- 
and-easy” of the night before. The 
actor of the double part looked for a 
moment calmly at the speaker; then, 
raising his eyes to the ceiling, ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, that brother of mine!” 
as if remonstrating with Heaven for 
allowing such unpleasant mistakes! 
We should be inclined to say that, rich 
as these Recollections of a “ Half- 
Century” are in records of rogues (as 
well as of other people), the author 
would be puzzled to fix on any one of 
them whose rascality equals that of 
the hero of our own story. 


THE “SHORT PLOUGHS”’ OF THE NORTH OF IRELAND. 


THE strange but inveterate custom 
of the North of Ireland to draw ploughs 
by attaching them to the horses’ tails, 
is not wholly unknown or forgotten : 
the popular acquaintance with it hav- 
ing been derived from a statute which 
was passed in the year 1638, and which 
is to be found amongst the printed 
Acts for Ireland. 

3 


Our present intention, in adverting 
to this subject, is to review the per- 
tinacious series of impediments that 
were thrown in the way of the Crown, 
and of its advisers, when attempting 
to put an end to this practice; and for 
this purpose we shall be able to intro- 
duce several extracts from records 
which have been hitherto unpublished. 
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In the year 1606 an Act of the 
Privy Council of Ireland was made for 
the purpose of restraining the use of the 
barbarous custom of drawing ploughs 
and carriages by horses’ tails, upon the 
pain of forfeiting, for the first year’s 
offence one garron, for the second two, 
and for the third the whole team. 

In 1611, “on Captain Paul Goare 
demanding seven or eight score pounds 
of the King for the pay of certain sol- 
diers who had been entertained by 
him upon the Lord Deputy’s warrant, 
for that and other extraordinary ser- 
vices performed by him in the time of 
O'Dogherty’s rebellion, he desired the 
benefit of that penalty for one year, in 
one or two counties, which the Lord 
Deputy (Chichester) granted to him, 
limiting him however to 10s. Irish for 
every plough so offending.” 

In 1612 the Lord Deputy directed 
that this penalty should be levied 
within the whole province of Ulster, 
at the rate of 10s. English upon every 
plough so drawn, and the money 
which was raised, amounting to no less 
than £870, was employed in public 
uses. ° 

On the 30th Nov. 1612 (10 James I.) 
the King directed a grant to be made 
to Sir William Uvedall, Knt. one of 
the gentlemen of the privy chamber, of 
the fines levied “for plowing with 
horses drawing by their tails, practised 
in some of the most rude and uncivil 
partsof Ireland.” And accordingly upon 
the 27th July, 1613 (11 JamesI.) letters 
patent passed the great seal of Ireland 
in his favour, which recite that for “the 
abolishing of that barbarous custom of 
drawing plowes by the tailes of horses 
or garrans used and contynued in 
diverse parts of this kingdome,” the 
yearly fine of 10s. sterling for every 
plough had been ordered, “ w order 
hath bynn published by sondry procla- 
mations, and hath byn for diverse 
yeares past put in execution accord- 
ingly ;” and, “forasmuch as the said un- 
civill usage is not fitt to be contynued 
in a common-wealth, for that every 
Christian is to take pitty of his beast, 
and that the said order tendeth to re- 
formacon and civility in the rude and 
unreformed parts of this realme,” the 
King confirms and approves the same, 
and for the better execution of the 
order, grants to the said Sir William 
Uvedall the benefit of the said fine of 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XLIV. 
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10s. with power to appoint deputies 
for its collection, the said grantee pay- 
ing into the King’s Exchequer 100/. 
a year: the grant concluding with for- 
bidding the patentee, his deputies or 
collectors, “to use any extorcdn or 
unjust exaccdn upon any our leige 
people or loving subjects” of Ireland, 
and directing all governors, mayors, 
sheriffs and others to assist the pa- 
tentee and his servants in the premises. 

Such was the autocratical and un- 
constitutional legislation of the first of 
the Stuarts: and we cannot be sur- 

rised that it proved wholly ineffectual. 
ilst the quadrupeds experienced no 
relief, their two-legged masters were 
oppressed more than ever; and at the 
first opportunity we find them peti- 
tioning against the exercise of a power 
so liable to abuse. 

Among certain matters submitted 
to the Lord-Deputy by the House of 
Commons, on the 29th Nov. 1614, oc- 
curs the following note, which is re- 
markable for the employment of the 
term “act of state,” meaning an order 
of the privy council, in contradistinc- 
tion to “act of parliament :”"— 


The Commons, finding themselves 
grieved with the heavy penalty imposed 
by act of state upon the husbandmen of 
this kingdom for drawing of their short 
plows by the tails of their garrons, and 
with the great abuses committed in the 
levying of the said penalty, do humbly 
desire that by another act of state, or by 
act of parliament, or by both, jthe said 
grievances may be redressed, and that 
rather a corporal punishment than a pe- 
cuniary may be inflicted upon the offender 
in that kind. 

To this remembrance or petition the 
Lord-Deputy gave the following an- 
swer :— 

This is granted by patent to a servitor 
of the King's, who shall be written unto 
to accept of a reasonable composition in 
lieu of his patent, and his Majesty must 
be moved not to grant the same again to 
any other ; but in my opinion it is fit to 
reform that abuse by some corporal 
punishment or pecuniary, to be converted 
to public uses, in such countries, and es- 
pecially where the more civil manner of 
plowing may be used.”’ 

Nicholas Pynnar, who made “a 
brief view and survey” of Ulster be- 
tween the Ist of Dec. 1618 and the 
28th of March 1619, in pursuance of 
a Royal ee informs us of the 
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several precincts of land wherein 
tillage and husbandry were used ac- 
cording to the English manner, and 
wherein it was otherwise, within that 
province. In his description of the 
precinct of Chanchie, in the county of 
Cavan, which was “ allotted to Scottish 
undertakers,” he says, “I find upon 
these lands good tillage and husbandr 

according to the English manner.” 
When describing another precinct, he 
tells us “ Captain Reley hath a thou- 
sand acres called Liscannor. Upon 
this there is a bawn* of sodds, and a 
house in it, in which he dwelleth. He 
hath made no estates but from year to 
year ; and all his tenants do plough by 
the tail.” And again, in another 
place, he says, “ Mulmorie Oge 
O’Relie hath 3,000 acres. Upon this 
there is a bawn of sods, and in it an 
old castle which is now built up, in 
which himself and family dwelleth. 
He hath made‘no estates to any of his 
tenants, and they do all plough by the 
tail.” When describing the estates in 


Fermanagh county, he tells us that all 
the tenants of Con MacShane O’Neale 
“do plough after the Jrish manner,” 


and he gives the same account of the 
tenants of Brian Maguire. In Donegal 
county he says that the tenants of Sir 
Mulmorie McSwyne, Tirlagh Roe 
O'’Boyle, and Donnell McSwyne Farne, 
proprietors of estates of 2,000 acres 
each, “do plough after the Irish 
manner ;” and in Tirone he tells us 
that all the tenants of Tirlagh O’Neale, 
a proprietor of 4,000 acres, “ do plough 
after the Jrish manner.” 

The grant that was made to Sir 
William Uvedall was assigned by him 
to Sir Toby Caulfield, who came in 
— into the Court of Exchequer of 

reland, on the 23rd of January, 1816 
(16 James I.), and requested the ba- 
rons to cause Uvedall’s patent to be en- 
rolled, and it was enrolled accordingly. 

In the year 1618 a Commission was 
issued to Lord Chichester, Sir Hum- 
phry Winche, and others, to make in- 
quiry concerning the general grievances 
of [reland, and amongst the instructions 
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annexed, was one to the effect that they 
should inquire and report “ Whether 
any yearly profit be usually made by 
way of composition or dispensation, 
with them that break the Act and 
Order of Counsell made against short 
ploughs, and by which the ground 
cannot be well husbanded; who re- 
ceives such profits or composition ; 
to whose use; by whose tolleration ; 
in what part of the kingdom; and how 
much the same amounts to yearly; 
and whether those ploughs ought to 
be forbidden.” In compliance with 
this Commission and its instructions, 
the Commissioners reported, amongst 
other things, that during this year the 
profits arising by the grant made to 
Sir William Uvedall had within the 
province of Ulster amounted to 800/. 
sterling, although, as they had been 
informed, the charge on the people was 
much more. And they add that, 
“ although divers of the natives pre- 
tend a necessity to continue the said 
manner of ploughing, as more fit for 
stony and mountainous grounds, yet 
they,the Commissioners, are of opinion 
that it is not fit to be continued, being 
condemned by the English inhabiting 
those parts as an uncivil and unprofit- 
able custom.” 

From what has been already stated, 
it appears to be very evident that be- 
tween the year 1606, when the first 
attempt was made to put an end to 
this rude custom (apparently prevail- 
ing to the greatest extent in the north- 
ern werd of Ireland, which had been 
but lately “reduced to civility”), and 
the year 1619, a period of 13 years, 
little progress had been made, and that 
this state of things had arisen, as much 
probably from the avaricious desire of 
the patentee to benefit largely by his 
grant, as from the tenacity with which 
the native Irish clung to this strange 
and rude kind of husbandry. 

King James, by his letters given 
under his signet, at Westminster, on 
the 18th May, 1620 (18 Jac. L.), recites 
that certain matters were complained 
of by his subjects in Ireland, and were 





* A bawn is an inclosure surrounded by walls of about 12 feet high, wherein cattle 
were kept at night. Pynnar’s Survey contains a short description of the bawns in Ulster. 
t It is not likely that this custom prevailed in the south. The poet Spenser, writing 
in Elizabeth's time, and alluding to the peasantry of that part of Ireland, says, “ the 
countrey people themselves are great plowers and small spenders of corne.’’— View of 


the State of Ireland, p. 219. 
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presented to him by the Lord of Delvin, 
Sir Christopher Plunkett, and Mr. 
Dongan the recorder of Dublin, which 
he says, “ we have heard with our ac- 
customed patience, as well in regard 
of the persons employed unto us, who 
did carry themselves in the delivery 
thereof with much modesty, humility, 
and discretion, as of the country from 
which they came, of which we have so 
tender a respect that we desire nothing 
more earnestly than the flourishing 
estate thereof.” His Majesty also adds, 
“we are most willing to ease it of any 
burden under which it shall appear to 
us unjustly to suffer for the present, 
so we do hereby declare as a gracious 
testimony of our royal care of that 
nation, that we shall not hereafter im- 
pose any new thing upon them which 
may either hinder the happy growth of 
the kingdom, or be any way grievous to 
our subjects there inhabiting, in whose 
prosperity our contentment doth con- 
sist.” The above-mentioned griev- 
ances were five in number, and one of 
them related to the fines for “ plough- 
ing with horses by the tails, and the 
registering of such horses as are to be 
shipped from thence.” As to which 
the king says, “the barbarous custom 
commonly used in the northern part 
was the cause of the grant of the 
penalty for ploughing with horses by 
the tails, and our chiefest end thereby 
was the reformation of that abuse, 
which we were then assured would 
within few years be brought to pass, 
and we did presently see good effect 
thereof in some part of that country ; 
but now being informed by the agent 
that such as are employed under our 
patentee, more respecting their own 
profit than our intention, have, by way 
of contract, drawn down the ten shil- 
lings to be taken upon every plough, 
to two shillings and sixpence, and two 
shillings, and so by lessening the pu- 
nishment opened a way for that rude 
and hateful custom to spread itself, 
this (adds the king, in his directions 
to his Commissioners,) we would have 
you examine, and if it shall appear 
unto you that any such course hath 
been held so far differing from our 
royal purpose, we shall upon notice 
thereof call in the said grant, and take 
some sharper course for the more 
speedy reducing of the offenders into 
better form.” 
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By the following Order of the Ex- 
chequer, it appears that the rent of 
£100 a-year which, by Uvedall’s pa- 
tent, was reserved to the King, had at 
this time been increased to the sum of 
£500 per annum, affording some evi- 
dence that the Crown still continued 
to derive no small revenue from this 
abuse. 


Die Martis x™° Febr. 1628. 


Whereas a scire facias issued from this 
Court to the Sheriffs of the Cittie of 
Dublin against the right ho!* W™ Lo. - 
Calfeild, lo. barron of Charlemonte, uppon 
a forfeited Recognizance of one Thousand 
pounds ster. for the payment of five hun- 
dred pounds sterlinge, being for one yeares 
rent of the short plowes, uppon w“ proces 
hee appeared in Courte this day by his 
attorney, Anthony Doppinge, and pro- 
duced in Court two severall acquittances 
under the officers of the receipt their 
hands, the one dated xiiij® July, 1628, and 
another dated iiij? Febr. 1628, wherby it 
appedred that the said five hundred pounds 
ster. is wholy paid to his Ma“*- And ther- 
fore humbly praied that the said Recog. 
might bee cancelled and hee therof dis- 
charged. Itis therefore ordered in respect 
that itt appeared unto the Court by the 
said severall acquittances, that his Mat! is 
fully satisfied, the said Recog. shalbeforth- 
with cancelled, wherof the officers of, this 
Court are to take notice, and see the said 
Recog. cancelled. 


Instructions, commonly called “The 
Graces,” were sent by the King to 
Lord Deputy Falkland, in the year 
1634, among which is the following 
entry :-— 

8. For reforming of the barbarous abuse 
of the short ploughs we arepleased that the 
penalty now imposed thereon shall be pre- 
sently taken away, and that hereafter an 
act of parliament shall pass for restraining 
of the said abuse, upon such a penalty as 
shall be thought fit. 


ers in the 10th and 11th 
years of Charles I. an Act was passed, 
which recites that “in many places of 
this Kingdome there hath been a long 
time used a barbarous custome of 
ploughing, harrowing, drawing, and 
working with horses, mares, geldings, 
garrans, and colts by the taile, where 

(besides the cruelty used to the enaia} 


the breed of horses is much impaired 
in this kingdome, to the great preju- 
dice thereof; and whereas also divers 
have and yet do use the like barbarous 
custome of pulling off the wooll yearly 
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from living sheep, in stead of clipping 
or shearing of them ;” wherefore it is 
enacted that they who should do con- 
trary to this Act might be fined and 
imprisoned by the justices of assize and 
of the peace. 

On the 12th of August, in the 17th 
of his reign (1641), Charles the First, 
by letter addressed to his lieutenant of 
Treland, Robert Earl of Leicester, 
gave his assent to the passing of 
| ge a other Bills) “An Act for 

e suspending, for the space of ten 
years, of part of the Act against Plow- 
ing by the Tail, made in the tenth year 
of his Majesty's reign,” being the statute 
lastly adverted to. 

By letters patent dated the 20th 
Dec. in the 14th of Charles II. (1662) 
the king, in consequence of the many 
laudable and acceptable services “ per- 
formed unto us (as the record states) 
pa hag beeing in foraigne coun- 
tries” by George Hamilton, gentle- 
man, his Majesty grants to him for his 
life the forfeitures and penalties which 
should or might arise to the Crown by 
reason of one or more Act or Acts of 
Parliament made in Ireland in the 10th 
and 11th of Charles the First, or any 
other former Acts, “ prohibitinge the 
ploweing, drawing, harrowinge, and 
worcking with horses, mares, geldings, 
garrons, or colts by the tayle, with 
power to sue, prosecute, and implead 
for the same before justices of assize 
and of the peace.” 

On the 13th of Nov. 1668 Phelim 
McMahon and Art O’Mulligan came 
before Richard Kennedy, Baron of the 
Exchequer, and made oath that the 
were bound over by Cromwell Ward, 
esq. “upon the account of ploweing 
with horses by the taile,” together with 
one Neale Oge McMahon (who is at 
present very sick, as the deponents 
verily beleeve), on or about the 5th of 
February, 1665, “in 10/. sterling each, 
to appear at the assizes to be held at 
Enniskillen; that said Mr. Ward had 
so bound them over upon the pro- 
curement of some person “that had 
farmed y° licence for ploweing by ye 
taile,” because they would not com- 
pound for the same ; that they applied 
to Mr. Ward, informing him they were 
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very poor, and would be put in gaol 
for their fees if he returned the recog- 
nizances, when he promised that he 
would not do so; that they therefore 
did not appear at the assizes: that 
Philip McMahon has five children, Art 
O’Mulligan six, and Neale McMahon 
eight ; and that neither of them were 
worth forty shillings in the world. Mr. 
Ward, notwithstanding his promise to 
the contrary, returned the above men- 
tioned recognizances into the Ex- 
chequer in person; the accused pre- 
sented their petition to the Commis- 
sioners of Reducement, who, because 
the petitioners were poor men, and had 
“a very great charge of children” re- 
duced their fines in Michaelmas Term, 
1668, to thirty shillings. 

Thus, after a lapse of sixty-two years 
(1606 to 1668), we still find this pri- 
mitive mode of ploughing existing in 
the north of Ireland ; but itis scarcely 
necessary for us now to make the 
remark that “nous avons changé tout 
cela,” and that where the worst kind of 
husbandry was formerly to be found, 
we at this day find the best. This, 
however, was not the case in the year 
1738, for at that time (as Mr. McGan 
writes) there were in Ulster “large 
tracts of the best land in the kingdom 
almost unpeopled, inhabited only by a 
few wretches dispersed among the beasts 
of the field, living in so miserable a 
state of poverty and barbarism as is a 
shame and reproach to a Christian 
country, being more vile than the con- 
dition of Indian savages.”* 

But it may be asked, “ Does this 
custom still exist in Ireland?” There 
can be but little doubt that it does not; 
at the same time, it may be observed 
that Caesar Otway, in his “ Sketches 
in Erris and Tyrawley” (1841), p. 358, 
says, “Still, as we are informed, the 
harrow is drawn by fastening it to the 
horses’ tails.” Let us hope that he 
was misinformed, for certainly this was 
not one of those venerable usages as 
to which we can cordially echo the 
poet’s sentiment when he exclaims :— 


Many precious rites 
And customs of our rural ancestry 
Are gone or stealing from us; this I hope 
Will last for ever. 
James F’, Fereuson. 





* Some Thoughts on the Tillage of Ireland, humbly dedicated to the Parliament 
by Mr. McGan. Dublin, 1738. 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF MARY STUART. 


BY A MODERN JACOBITE. 


ONE of my first enthusiams was, 
one of my most lasting is likely to be, 
the love, the worship, the devotedness, 
the chivalry which the mere name of 
Mary Stuart never fails to excite in 
my. heart. One of my first hatreds 
was, one of my most lasting is likely to 
be, that which I feel for Queen Eliza- 
beth, whom certain small and would-be 
pictorial writers are at present extra- 
vagantly puffing, thereby setting truth 
and decency alike at defiance. In 
spite of these chimpanzee Carlyles, 
Elizabeth will always be a very loath- 
some figure in history, while Mary will 
shine immortally before souls abound- 
ing with passion, phantasy, and affec- 
tion, as the most beautiful of earth’s 
divine array of martyrs. Mary finds 
in these days many an able, eloquent, 
earnest vindicator. She needs not me 
as a champion, even if I possessed that 
minute historical knowledge of Eng- 
land and Scotland in the sixteenth 


century which my pursuits and tastes 
have alike prevented me from acquir- 
ing. But as the expression of my re- 
verence for a calumniated memory, I 
intend to gather in miscellaneous 
fashion a few particulars together re- 


garding Mary's descendants. I throw 
forth without order hints which others 
may elaborate if they think it worth 
the trouble. 

The most notable of Mary’s descen- 
dants was Frederick the Great. Born 
on the 24th January, 1712, coming to 
the throne in 1740, and dying on the 
17th August, 1786, Frederick, during 
his long reign of forty-six years might 
have done still mightier things if he had 
had more effective instruments than 
stolid, heavy Germans to work with. 
Frederick’s mother was the Hanoverian 
princess Sophia Dorothea. But his 
grandfather Frederick the First had also 
married a Hanoverian princess, the 
accomplished Sophia Charlotte, the 
friend of Leibnitz, and the sister ‘of 
our George the First. The unfortu- 
nate Prince of the Palatinate, who lost 
almost before he could be said to pos- 
sess the kingdom of Bohemia, became 
through his marriage with James the 
First's daughter Elizabeth, the ances- 


tor of many kings, and among others 
of King Frederick the Great. In Fre- 
derick’s prosaic and passionless cha- 
racter we trace nothing of Mary’s rich, 
voluptuous, poetic nature. How ro- 
mantic her career—how unromantic 
his! We are not drawn toward Fre- 
derick as toward Alexander, Cesar, or 
Napoleon. He was a Franklin on a 
throne. His philosophy was that which 
was common in his time, and he never 
rose in any of his actions above it. 
Whatever the clearest and most vi- 
gorous of intellects could do Frede- 
rick did: but that is far from either 
heroism or genius. 

That Marshal Duke of Berwick, who 
had James the Second for father, and 
Arabella Churchill, Marlborough’s 
sister, for mother, was next to Frede- 
rick the Great, the most warlike of 
Mary’s descendants. He was unques- 
tionably foremost among the generals 
of his time. Born on the 21st August, 
1670, he manifested early his military 
tastes and talents. He passedhis early 

outh and received his education in 

rance. His career as asoldier began 
under Charles Duke of Lorraine, the 
Emperor Leopold the First’s general, 
who was carrying on war against the 
Turks in Hungary. Abouta year be- 
fore that revolution which proved so 
fatal to his father, the Duke of Ber- 
wick returned to England. He fought 
valiantly on his father’s side, especially 
in Ireland, where in 1689 he was 
wounded for the first and only time. 
In 1692 he entered into the service of 
France. Under the Marshal de Lux- 
embourg he was at the battles of Stein- 
kerqueandof Neerwinde. Subsequent- 
ly, after having had for commander 
the Duke of Burgundy, he followed 
the banner of Marshal de Villeroi. In 
1703 he received naturalization as a 
French subject. In 1704 he was 
placed at the head of the French troops 
in Spain. Thence he was summoned 
to crush those Protestant risings in the 
South of France, of which Louis the 
Fourteenth’s obstinate bigotry had 
been the cause. Here he is accused 
of having given to cruel orders a still 
more cruel execution. In 1706 hav- 
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ing been created Marshal of France 
he returned to Spain, where in the fol- 
lowing year he gained the famous and 
decisive battle of Almanza. Grateful 
for so signal a victory, Philip the Fifth 
made him Duke of Liria and Xeria. 
In 1708 Marshal de Berwick succes- 
sively commanded in Spain, in Flan- 
ders, on the Rhine and on the Moselle. 
He was then entrusted with the de- 
fence of Dauphiny, where he achieved 
much distinction. In 1713 a cam- 
paign in Catalonia was marked by the 
capture of Barcelona. In 1716 he was 
made military governor of the province 
of Guyenne. In 1718 and 1719 he 
had to combat in the Netherlands 

ainst that same Philip the Fifth 
whose fortunes he had done so much 
to restore and from whose throne he 
had driven all assailants and rivals. 
His son was at the time in the Spanish 
service, and he strenuously urged him 
to do his duty to his master. In 1733 
the Duke de Berwick passed the Rhine 
at Strasburg as generalissimo of the 
French forces. On the 12th June 


1734 he was killed by a cannon ball at 
the siege of Philippsburg. On hearing 


this news Villars is said to have ex- 
claimed, “ I always said that that man 
was more fortunate than I.” The 
Marshal de Berwick seems to have in- 
herited in a large degree his father’s 
impassibility, and to have marched to 
his yw ge prudence rather than 
by daring He left memoirs, which 
were published about forty years after 
his death. Montesquieu honoured him 
with a historical eulogy. 

In our days the great-grandson of 
the Duke of Berwick, Edward Duke 
de Fitzjames, was a man of note, with 
that fidelity to convictions and that 
disposition to make sacrifices for them 
which cannot be denied to the Stuart 
race, and of which Mary herself, 
Charles I. and James II. offered most 
memorable proofs. The Duke de Fitz- 
james was born in 1776, and educated 
in those religious and political principles 
which were traditional in his family. 
He left France in 1787, and joined the 
emigrants in the armed resistance which 
they vainly offered to the French Re- 
volution. Fixing his abode for a time 
in England, he there married a lady 
called Latouche. During the con- 
sular government he returned to 
France, where, though stripped of his 
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property, and in the most needy cir- 
cumstances, he yet strenuously refused 
all Napoleon’s offers. His passionate 
love of absolutism, and his zealous de- 
votedness to the interests of the Bour- 
bons, impelled him to conduct which 
cannot be excused even in the most 
violent partisan. Thus, towards the 
end of the imperial reign, he entered 
as officer the National Guard of Paris, 
for no other purpose, apparently, than 
to enfeeble its allegiance to Napoleon. 
By an address to his legion, in March 
1814, he induced it to remain totally 
inactive when the allies were ad- 
vancing. During the first restoration 
various civil and military dignities 
were conferred on him by Louis XVIII. 
During the second, as if, like the 
Bourbons, he had learnt nothing from 
misfortune and exile, he demanded, 
with a fierceness that looked like per- 
sonal hatred, the condemnation of 
Marshal Ney, whose death was as de- 
testable a cruelty and as monstrous a 
blunder on the part of the Legitimists 
as the Duke d’Enghien’s execution 
had been on the part of Napoleon. 
That General Bertrand, who was one 
of Bonaparte’s most intimate friends, 
who accompanied him to Saint Helena, 
and who remained with him till his 
death, was the brother-in-law of Fitz- 
james. When, early in 1816, Ber- 
trand was menaced with proscription, 
he protested against the validity and 
justice of the act, as he had never 
taken the oath of fidelity to the king. 
To this assertion Fitzjames repeatedly 
gave the fiercest contradiction, re- 
gardless alike of family feelings and 
relations, of mercy to the vanquished, 
and of the scantiest and commonest 
decency. During the reigns of Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. F itzjames was 
the warmest supporter or the bitterest 
foe of Government, according as it 
manifested a bigoted and despotic 
character, or the contrary. Rather to 
resentment at the moderate attitude 
and tone which the Legitimist reac- 
tion sometimes assumed than to any 
other cause must we ascribe his sup- 
port of a free press. To the astonish- 
ment both of friends and enemies he 
enrolled himself, after the July revo- 
lution, among Louis-Philippe’s lieges. 
But he did not seem to regard the oath 
very binding, for he speedily involved 
himself in the active and unscrupulous 
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intrigues of which the Duchess de 
Berri was the centre and the soul, and 
he was subjected in consequence to a 
short imprisonment in 1832. His hos- 
tility to the Government now became 
as fierce as the hottest words and the 
most untiring energies could make it. 
To give the more determined and 
comprehensive emphasis to his pro- 
ceedings, he deserted the House of 
Peers to be elected into the Chamber 
of Deputies. Next to Berryer, he 
was considered the most eloquent 
orator and most vigorous leader among 
the Legitimists, and his death in 1838 
was felt as a great loss to his party. 
With him the last real Jacobite faith 
and utterance might be said to expire. 
What a hundred years before the 
Scotch had clothed with wild, bold, 
stirring poetry, went out as French 
rhetoric. 

But, if not a mightier, a much better 
known orator than the Duke de Fitz- 
james had Mary Stuart's blood in his 
veins. Charles James Fox had, through 
his mother, the profligate Charles IT. 
as progenitor. I know not whether 


Fox will ultimately be placed among 


England’s foremost and noblest sons. 
Probably not; for factious fighting 
has grown hateful, and Whiggery is 
falling into discredit ; and must it not 
be admitted that Fox was a chief Whig 
and a party battler rather than a true 
statesman? Thrust however as you 
may Fox from the rank of England’s 
demigods, he will still always remain 
one of England’s favourites. His ge- 
nerous character, amiable disposi- 
tion, and jovial manners will be re- 
membered perhaps when men no longer 
read his speeches, a feat which 1 ho- 
nestly confess I never attempted. 
Alike as the nephew of Fox, and for 
his own good and pleasant qualities, 
Lord Holland deserves a kind admir- 
ing word. Holland House was for 
many years more than the centre of 
a Whig clique; it was also a social 
power. It might owe some of its at- 
tractions to the wits, poets, and poli- 
ticians, by possessing whom the Whig 
party consoled itself for its long exclu- 
sion from office. But it was evidently 
the bounteousness of Lord Holland’s 
nature which in the main made Hol- 
land House what it was. The Whigs 
have generally been most destitute of 
popular sympathies when they were 
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loudest in the advocacy of popular prin- 
ciples; while the Tories have often over- 
flowed with popular sympathies at the 
very moment when they were contend- 
ing for the most unpopular principles, 
But Lord Holland’s sympathies were 
always as popular as his principles ; 
and he was, as far as a pure aristocratic 
Whig could be so, a hearty honest pa- 
triot. 

The three of Mary’s descendants 
whose fate was saddest and likest her 
own were Charles the First, the Duke 
of Monmouth, and Charles Edward, 
called the Pretender. 

Charles the First suffered for the 
faults of others more than for his own. 
He lived and died no wise or great 
man, but a true king; yet much as I 
have tried to love him there is some- 
thing cold, cruel, and false about this 
monarch’s eyes which always repels 
me. We feel, in spite of ourselves, 
that he would have been perfidious, 
even if he had been taught no Ma- 
chiavellian doctrines, had inherited 
from his father, and from Elizabeth, 
no exaggerated notions about preroga- 
tive, and had not been exposed through 
his frivolous treacherous wife to the 
worst influences of Jesuitism. Never- 
theless he had the unselfishness which 
is the grand characteristic of the mar- 
tyr—and as the martyr let him be ho- 
noured. 

The Duke of Monmouth was gallant 
and graceful: and as the gallant and 
the graceful the people of England 
would perhaps have been willing to 
accept him as king. But it was an 
unpardonable blunder to attempt the 
dethronement of James II. before 
the latter had had time to fill up the 
measure of his unpopularity. Mon- 
mouth mounted the scaffold bravely, 
like his grandfather ; but he had not 
like him been disciplined to sorrow by 
long and terrible misfortune. The 
executioner’s axe could strike no 
dread into the soul of Charles: as it 
rose in the air it was rather like the 
first flash of a new, nobler, serener, 
life. But to glitter the foremost, hap- 
piest figure to-day in a brilliant court, 
and to see on the morrow that sharp, 
unpitying steel flashing on high, and 
about to tear us for ever from the sons 
of men, and from the genial, bounteous 
earth, demands a courage which pray 
God may give us all in the trying hour. 
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Thirty or forty years ago the re- 
bellion of 1745 was in Scotland al- 
most as fresh in the memory and the 
thoughts as the battle of Waterloo is 
now. The scars were not yet healed, 
the reverberation had not died away, 
the sufferers were not all dead, and of 
the wild adventures there were still 
living witnesses. The charm of this 
history therefore was as irresistible to 
the ear of my childhood as if I myself 
had been an actor in the memorable 
scenes, as if I had been victorious at 
Preston Pans and defeated by the blood 
Duke of Cumberland at Culloden. 
suppose it would be as well to forget 
or not to inquire into all that Charles 
Edward was, after his astonishing Scot- 
tish career. And the old man, the sot, 
the brutal husband of an accomplished 
wife, the ill-tempered squabbler for an 
etiquette which had become ridiculous 
and useless in his fallen fortunes I 
think not of; and dwell only on the 
dashing, daring, comely, generous youth 
such as I find him in the Jacobite 
songs, and in Scott’s Waverley. Let 
what is fact remain fact, and what is 
romance remain romance. I do not 


know that the world is much better for 
Niebuhr’s discoveries, which, perhaps 
merely substitute prosaic for poetical 
fables. Every illusion should be al- 
lowed to live that cannot be proved 


to be positively pernicious. There is 
a great deal about which I would 
rather not read, unless I am to read 
according to my phantasy and not ac- 
cording to the record. A certain lati- 
tude of instinctive mythology should 
be allowed to the heart, iffor no other 
reason, that realities may be more 
easily recognised, more profoundly re- 
vered, more willingly obeyed. 

Two of the Stuarts that will always 
wear a dismal aspect among earth’s 
memories are James the Second, and 
he who assumed the name of James 
the Third. 

Both these em were born to be 
priests. The first would have made an 
excellent inquisitor, the other an ex- 
cellent village curate. James the Se- 
cond was a common-place reproduction 
of Spain’s Philip the Second. There 
have been tyrants quite as sanguinary 
as Philip, but no tyrant at once so 
selfish and so sombre. Yet following 
him everywhere over his gory path we 
uniformly find that he had a will, a 
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character, ideas, plans of his own. 
Blindly superstitious, fiercely fanatical, 
he still was not a mere puppet in the 
hands of wily Jesuits. But , the 
Second was the most abject slave, the 
most passive tool of the priesthood. A 
sluggish mass of dull cold passions, he 
never stirred but under the guidance 
of his confessor. But Philip’s devour- 
ing egoism placed the haughty man 
before the despotic king, and the des- 
potic king before the cruel instrument 
of the Inquisition. James the Second, 
however, was brave, and not quite with- 
out royal traits gleaming through his 
stolidity. James the Third so called 
draws us near to him by nothing either 
manly or kingly. He is a pure insig- 
nificance, an absolute coward, yearn- 
ing for a crown, and yet afraid to 
venture his skin for it. We refuse him 
our respect, and we cannot even give 
him our pity. A hero, a true hero 
could have dashed the coarse and un- 
popular George the First from his throne 
in the first years of his reign. This 
paltry, pusillanimous creature madly, 
wantonly inflamed strong valiant bo- 
soms to rebellion, and then without 
effort, without emotion, left the rebels 
to their fate. 

William the Third, as warrior, as 
statesman, as patriot, receives my most 
willing homage even if he had not been 
a descendant of Mary Stuart; but for 
the present royal family, descended 
though it be from Mary Stuart, my 
sentiments I must confess are not those 
of loyalty and devotedness. The source 
of this dislike is the absence of those 
qualities which we delight in ascribing 
to kings. It is not an effeminate, a 
degenerate race; it is vigorous, cou- 
rageous, active; in habits unostenta- 
tious, in manners simple. But it is 
narrow and poor in intellect, limited 
in view, with prejudices, perversity, 
pedantry, obstinacy, heaviness, so pe- 
culiarly. German as to render it after a 
hundred and thirty years still alien in 
England. The present occupant of 
the throne is 4 lady much loved, much 
esteemed. Yet, notwithstanding my 
wish to echo the praise which is given, 
I am forced to witness the German 
elements bursting through some of her 
best deeds. Herein I am not disposed 
to question excellence of intention— 
far from it. Higher motive it is not 
difficult to discern than selfish calcula- 
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tion or morbid hankering for notoriety. 
But in all public affairs the German 
inspiration is mischievous. It would 
meet the grandest exigencies with the 
most frigid most formal dogmatisms. 
It would substitute the paltriness of 
the pedagogue for the comprehensive 
energy of the ruler. It has been the 
curse of all og doings in Europe 
ever since the downfall of Napoleon. 
The emperor Alexander yielding to it 
gave birth to the Holy.Alliance, that 
blasphemy against God, that mockery 
of the nations. And if the Queen is 
to be still dearer to her subjects than 
she is, she must seek to banish entirely 
political Germanism from England. 
The Queen’s most formidable foe at 
this troubled hour is, like herself, a 
descendant of Mary Stuart. The 
Emperor Nicholas married the late 
King of Prussia’s daughter, and for 
nearly two hundred years as I have 
shown, Prussia’s rulers have been able 
to place among their glories their 
right to rank among Mary’s nume- 
rous and illustrious progeny. Alez- 
ander the Second seems destined largely 
to share that heritage of woe which 
Mary has left to so many of her 
children: for we English cannot doubt 
the result of the present contest, and 
Russia is like Persia of old, not a power 
to be diminished, but a power to be 
destroyed. A power which does not 
civilise in proportion as it conquers, as 
the Roman power did, cannot be an 
abiding power, and ought not to be so. 
It is probable then that the first of 
Mary’s descendants to sit on the Rus- 
sian throne will be the last occupant 
of that throne. At present these two 
monarchs, the English and the Rus- 
sian branches of the vast Stuart tree, 
but rivals to the death, hold sway, the 
colonial possessions included, over the 
fourth of the human family, and in 
every quarter of the globe. How affi- 
nity and antagonism walk side by side 
in the universe, and how each begets 
each! How out of the cradle where 
infants played together come hatreds 
which hurl forth millions to battle! 
Perhaps also we may see something 
else here, that the innocent blood shed 
at Fotheringay demands bloody atone- 
ment. God the Avenger seems to us 
almost God the Cruel, till we learn 
how grand a thing is divine justice, 
and how grand a thing also is human 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XLIV. 
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mercy. Let God be just, let us adore 
him for being just, but let us be mer- 
ciful. 

The royal house of Hanover, though 
holding the same relation to Mary as 
the royal houses of England, Russia, 
and Prussia, would scarcely, on ac- 
count of Hanover’s political insignifi- 
cance, call for notice, if the present 
Hanoverian ruler were not endeared 
to men alike by his amiable qualities 
and his misfortunes. Condemned to 
total blindness, yet bearing himself 
with the most saintly meekness, and 
from the night which is evermore 
round him, bringing evermore light 
and warmth for others, how beautiful 
he is both in his resignation and his 
benevolence! Admire him, revere him, 
love him, but do not pity him, for be- 
hind those orbs eclipsed there are 
worlds eloquent with rainbows and 
glowing with perennial sunshine. And 
if there is darkness for a moment in 
his soul, hath he not ever music near 
to unlock the oracles of God, and to 
summon whole hosts of angels from 
Paradise ? 

It would be joy unspeakable for me 
to believe that Jeremy Taylor, the 
most poetical of prose writers, was, as 
is sometimes reported, the son of 
Charles the First, and thus the great- 
grandson of Mary Stuart. He was 
remarkable not only for his noble cha- 
racter and sublime genius but for his 
physical beauty; and I have some- 
times fancied that there was a resem- 
blance between his features and those 
of Mary. Jeremy Taylor is one of 
England’s most exalted, most endear- 
ing glories; perhaps the author next to 
Shakspere of whom England has most 
reason to be proud. But what higher 
charm would not his gorgeous pages 
have if we knew that he himself was 
one of the Stuarts? 

Bossuet has written much which the 
French call sublimest eloquence, but 
which I consider supremest bombast. 
Nevertheless he was a man of rare and 
transcendant gifts, and his pages are 
rich with passages of stupendous power. 
Who can forget his grand utterances 
on the death of Charles the First’s 
daughter Henrietta Duchess of Or- 
leans? Henrietta, born during the 
troubles of the Civil War, at Exeter, 
on the 16th June, 1644, died at Saint 
Cloud, on the 30th a. 1670, after a 
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single day’sillness. There were strange 
rumours as to the cause of her death, 
and whispers about poison stole from 
ear to ear and received a ready faith. 
She was young and beautiful, and that 
was enough to excite pity for her fate, 
even if her grave had not been dug by 
crime. She was a favourite of her 
brother-in-law Louis the Fourteenth, 
whom she served in his political in- 
trigues, while he looked with a lenient 
eye on her reckless conduct and her 
gallantries. To some of her brother 
Charles the Second’s most infamous 
political deeds she had been the active 
adviser, and her death occurred imme- 
diately after her return from a visit to 
England, in which she had added to 
the king’s harem Mademoiselle De 
Querouaille, afterwards Duchess of 
Portsmouth, and had prepared him for 
conferring on his country a few more 
imperishable disgraces. Henrietta left 
two daughters, one of them Maria 
Louisa married Charles the Second of 
Spain and died young ; the other Anna 
Maria became the wife of Victor Ama- 
deus the Second, duke of Savoy, sub- 
sequently the first king of Sardinia. 
Than the present King of Sardinia there 
can be few of Mary’s descendants more 
interesting to us, for he may be ulti- 
mately called to rule over a United 
and Protestant Italy. And how much 
else besides political revolutions all 
through Europe does that imply? The 

eat work which the Reformation left 
incomplete would then be carried to 
its highest results while heralding a 
greater; and by changes too so natural, 
so gradual, and so safe, that even the 
most timid Conservative might hail 
their advent. Italy has twice already 
been queen of the world, tirst by mili- 
tary conquest, and then by religious 
ideas. She must a third time play a 
foremost part,—to be for the Mediter- 
ranean in the coming centuries that 
which England is for every shore and 
for every sea. 

Philip the First, Duke of Orleans, 
Louis the Fourteenth’s brother, did 
not mourn long for the woman whose 
tomb Bossuet had hallowed by an im- 
mortal pathos. He took for second 
wife, in 1671, Elizabeth Charlotte, who 
was born at Heidelberg on the 27th 
May, 1652, and who died at Saint 
Cloud on the 8th December, 1722. She 
was the daughter of the Elector Charles 
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Louis of the Palatinate and great-grand- 
daughter, as Henrietta was grand- 
daughter, of James the First. She is 
described as having been of character 
so proud and of manners so rough, that 
a duke of Courland, who was to have 
married her, ran in secret and in terror 
from Heidelberg away. He must have 
been somewhat of a coward, for Eliza- 
beth Charlotte was remarkable for the 
smallness of her size, so that she could 
not have menaced or assailed him with 
any more formidable weapon than her 
tongue. She had been educated a Pro- 
testant, but on her marriage with the 
duke of Orleans she entered into ex- 
ternal communion with the Catholic 
Church. That her heart had any share 
in this compliance with a supposed po- 
litical necessity does not seem proba- 
ble. Her enlightened views and the 
liberality of her sentiments no doubt 
helped to plant and nourish the tole- 
rance to which her celebrated son the 
Regent Orleans was always inclined 
from something better than indiffe- 
rence. Herhusband was fond of childish 
amusements, and his frivolity formed a 
marked contrast with her stronger and 
sterner nature. Surrounded by a cor- 
rupt court she maintained an unspotted 
reputation. She scourged with her 
bitter wit the hypocrites no less than 
the debauchees with whom the court 
abounded. Louis the Fourteenth liked 
her for her liveliness and her crushing 
sarcasm, though perhaps she was too 
cautious ever to make him, the proudest 
of men, the subject of her satire. On 
dogs, on horses, on hunting, she be- 
stowed the passionate attachment 
which she was not in a region to 
find many human objects to deserve. 
At the chase she usually appeared 
in male attire. Her hatred for Madame 
de Maintenon was deep, implacable, 
ferocious, and that Pharisee of the 
Pharisees richly returned it. The 
duchess clung so warmly to every- 
thing German that she seldom spoke 
any other than her native language 
during her long residence in France. 
That Louis XIV. persisted in marry- 
ing one of his natural daughters to her 
son filled her with indignation and 
disgust; but she did not take the 
wisest or noblest way of showing her 
resentment. She sought every means 
and embraced every opportunity of 
injuring and giving pain to her daugh- 
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ter-in-law. She went so far in this as 
even to overlook and rather to encourage 
that licentious and disorderly conduct 
in her son to which he was by nature 
only too prone. The learned men of 
Germany, including Leibnitz, were 
among her correspondents. Though 
her affection for her native land was 
so ardent, yet by urging the claims on 
the palatinate which came to her 
through the death of her brother, she 
afforded Louis XIV. a pretext for 
changing as far as he could that part 
of Germany into a desert. When her 
husband died, her friend, Madame de 
Maintenon, anxious for the condition 
and fate of her soul, wished her to be 
shut up in a convent. She was not, 
however, sufficiently grateful for her 
dear friend’s attentions and intentions, 
and preferred the free air of heaven to 
the gloom of the cloister. The latter 


years of her life were devoted to the 
writing of her memoirs, which were 
afterwards published and have gone 
through several editions. Louis XIV. 
was not merely a despot in public but 
a despot in private, and from this 
cause, 2s wellas from others, the duchess 


had little control over the education 
of her children. It was unfortunate 
for France and for the Regent Orleans 
that in this great matter she was 
allowed such limited interference. Her 
son’s love and esteem, however, she 
always and to the utmost enjoyed. 

Her daughter, Elizabeth Charlotte, 
Mademoiselle de Chartres, inherited 
her energy and talent. She was born 
on the 13th September, 1676, married 
in 1698 Leopold Joseph Charles, Duke 
of Lorraine, and died on the 24th 
December, 1744. After her husband’s 
death, in 1729, she took a share in the 
affairs of government. Of her thir- 
teen children, one was Francis Stephen, 
known under the name of Francis the 
First. By his marriage with Maria 
Theresa in 1736 Bourbon and Stuart 
blended with Hapsburg. This Francis 
Stephen was so fond of making money, 
that Frederick the Great called him 
the Court Banker, and states that in 
the Seven Years’ War he often sup- 
plied the Prussians with provisions and 
forage, without regard to the injury 
he was thereby doing to the Austrian 
cause. It was a curious case of royal 
huckstering. 

His son Joseph the Second, his 
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daughter Marie Antoinette, his grand- 
son the Archduke Charles, and his 
great grandson Napoleon the Second, 
all demand a glance. 

Joseph was an accomplished and 
benevolent man, and a sincere patriot ; 
but he tried to govern his country by 
dogmas and formulas, and he failed, 
as he could not help failing. The Ger- 
mans are a nation of pedants, and they 
can stand a good deal of pedantry in 
their government, but they could not 
stand quite so large a dose as Joseph 
gave them. Much as there was of the 
pedagogue in his character, he was yet 
so thoroughly in earnest, and had so 
many noble qualities, that we are 
driven to deplore the melancholy and 
the disappointment which marked his 
career. United at nineteen to a woman 
to whom he was most tenderly attached, 
he lost after a few years her and a 
daughter she brought him, and thus 
vanished his last gleam of earthly hap- 
piness. From the throne he shot forth 
crotchets only to have them stormed 
by contrarieties, while a strong and 
bold Frederick the Great stood mock- 
ing by. Through his mania for med- 
dling in everything, he left his states 
in some essential respects in a worse 
condition than he found them. Whe- 
ther he conferred on them any abiding 
benefit at all may be doubted. But 
in a land peopled in the main by mum- 
mies, what could even a mightier than 
he do? As king of living men he 
would himself have grown a more liv- 
ing man, and his beautiful aspirations 
would have resulted in something bet- 
ter than wasted efforts and a broken 
heart. He was our James I. with gifts 
that made him far more estimable than 
James, but only unhappy in the same 
degree. 

Marie Antoinette was, like her an- 
cestress Mary Stuart, lovely ; like her 
she was assailed by calamities that 
darkened and blasted the career with- 
out crushing the spirit; and like her 
she had to surrender to the blow of 
the executioner a fair head fashioned 
by nature to gleam in perpetual sun- 
shine, yet fated to flash defiance at the 
fiendish howlings of the mob. Burke’s 
wild declamations have done this wo- 
man irreparable injury. He has sur- 
rounded her with the atmosphere of 
his own bad passions and party hatreds, 
and it is through that atmosphere that 
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the English are content to view her. 
But truly we must take her to our 
heart without regard to the right or 
the wrong of the French Revolution, 
even as we would take Madame Roland 
or Charlotte Corday. Noble women, 
true saints on this side and on that, 
what do we care for their politics ? 
The Archduke Charles conducted 
war like a master, and wrote on it like 
a master. In combating Napoleon he 
almost rose to Napoleonic daring, Na- 
poleonic promptitude, Napoleonic fer- 
tility of resources. The Austrian 
armies, however, were composed of 
such heterogeneous elements that it 
was impossible to inspire them with 
that unity of purpose which, next to 
Napoleon’s own genius, hurled the 
French on so grandly to victory. It 
is doubtful whether the Germans will 
ever be a match for the French in 
war; but if ever a match it will only 
be when the Germans are what the 
French are—a nation. The marvel is 


not that the archduke achieved so little, 
but that he achieved so much in the 
wrestle with a demigod. 

Napoleon’s marriage with a princess 


of the house of Austria was perhaps 
the most monstrous blunder he ever 
committed. It gained him no political 
advantage, and it lost him the affec- 
tion of all those who had continued to 
admire his genius in his most vary- 
ing fortunes, notwithstanding his sins 
against freedom. Yet through that 
blunder his history received one of its 
few touches of tenderness in the birth 
and in the early death of Napoleon II. 
The mother of this interesting youth 
was one of those poor, vulgar, com- 
mon-place creatures from whom we 
shrink the more the nearer to a throne 
they are born. But perhaps that by 
contrast only draws her son the nearer 
to our sympathies. Who had ever 
a more remarkable ancestry—Bour- 
bon and Stuart, and Hapsburg and 
Bonaparte, all blending in his veins ? 
If he had succeeded his father, even 
a Duke de Fitzjames might have 
bowed the knee in homage to him, as 
to one who was at once a Stuart like 
himself and a Bourbon like those for 
whom he had gone into exile. But it 
was well that an early grave should 
be his, and that his fragile delicate 
nature should not be summoned to 
grapple with French revolutionary 
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passions. Thus was the most tremend- 
ous tragedy the world had ever wit- 
nessed the more complete, and infi- 
nitely the more touching. We mourn 
for him as David mourned for Jona- 
than, yet we would not trouble his last 
slumbers. The universe would have 
been less beautiful if he had not died. 

About the time that Napoleon II. 
vanished in his sweetness away, another 
descendant of Mary Stuart grasped 
the sceptre to which the babe Bona- 
parte had been born amid the thunder 
of his father’s victories. Louis Philippe 
was the third memorable Duke of 
Orleans. He was by no means the 
worst king that ever ruled France, 
but he attempted more than any other 
of its kings to drive France in a direc- 
tion contrary to its national and natu- 
ral character. This folly not even the 
most stupid and bigoted of the elder 
Bourbons had been guilty of. To force 
France to mould itself to a meagre 
and narrow utilitarianism was the long 
error of Louis Philippe’s reign. He 
fell therefore more unregretted than 
if he had committed the most flagrant 
crimes. Perhaps as his father Egalité 
had been ostentatiously reckless, and 
had paid the price of his recklessness to 
the guillotine, Louis Philippe thought 
that he could not cultivate too exclu- 
sively the prudential virtues; but if 
he had considered his father’s path as 
a path to be shunned, he might have 
learned something of adaptation to 
French peculiarities from his ancestor 
the regent, who, however corrupt, was 
not more corrupt than his times, and 
who had exalted qualities flashing 
through his vices, to which neither 
Louis XIV. the unrivalled egoist, nor 
Louis XV. the unrivalled sensualist, 
could pretend. 

If Belgium is destined to remain an 
independent kingdom, and not to be, 
as is more seg absorbed by 
France, its rulers, by the marriage of 
Leopold with Louis Philippe’s daugh- 
ter, will be descendants of Mary Stuart; 
and if they follow the example of saga- 
cious statesmanship which Leopold has 
offered them, they may raise Belgium 
to a political importance equal to its 
manufacturing and commercial energy. 

The Duke d’Enghien’s mother was 
sister to the Duke of Orleans, citizen 
Egalité. That poor murdered prince 
thus swells our long and illustrious 
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list. With him let it for the present 
close. 

These memoranda have been drawn 
up from most imperfect materials, and 
those more learned than I in royal and 
other genealogies may be able to detect 
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both omissions and inaccuracies. But 
where I, from no skill in workmanship 
but merely from the fullness of my 
heart, have raised a cairn of rude stones, 
may others build a temple. 





CORSICA. 


Wanderings in Corsica. 


IN the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
January, 1766, we find the announce- 
ment that “ Mr. Boswell, a Scots gen- 
tleman, now upon his travels, after 
visiting Rome took shipping and landed 
in Corsica, where his arrival has occa- 
sioned much speculation among the 
Italian politicians.” In the September 
number of the same year we are told 
that “this gentleman is the first British 
subject who hath visited the internal 
part of this island.” 

Boswell’s visit to Corsica was made 
at a critical period of her history. 
Pascal Paoli, summoned from a life of 
study at Naples at the age of twenty- 
nine by the leaders of the Corsican 
people, had been declared sole general 
on the 15th of July, 1755. In a single 
campaign he had reduced the Genoese 
to a few sea-port towns, which were 
closely blockaded. He had organised 
a government under a liberal consti- 
tution: the finances were well regu- 
lated, agriculture and even manufac- 
tures thriving, and the Genoese su- 
premacy was contested on their own 
element — the sea. Fearing to be 
driven from the island, Genoa had 
concluded on the 7th of August, 1764, 
a treaty with France at Compiégne, 
by which the latter was bound to hold 
the sea-ports for four years. The 
French garrisons maintained a neu- 
trality between the Corsicans and their 
enemies, and the former waited in hope 
that at the expiration of the term pre- 
scribed by the treaty the towns would 
fall into their hands. 

Bitterly was this hope doomed to be 
disappointed. The Genoese, despair- 
ing of re-establishing their power, 
proposed in the beginning of 1768 to 
sell their claims upon the island to 
France. Choiseul eagerly grasped at 
the offer. The treaty was concluded 
at Versailles on the 15th of May, and 
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an expedition was immediately pre- 

ared to take possession of the island. 

he four years’ occupation should have 
terminated on the 7th of August. But 
shortly before that date the Marquis 
de Chauvelin landed with an army at 
Bastia, and on the 30th of July five 
thousand French under Marbeuf ad- 
vanced from that town and took pos- 
session of the adjacent district. Pascal 
Paoli and his brother Clement, with 
the brave militia of the island, in vain 
struggled against an overwhelming 
force. In vain were the French re- 
pulsed at many points, and at one time 
driven back, after severe losses, to the 
seaports. Fresh reinforcements were 
poured in. Count de Vaux replaced 
the unsuccessful Chauvelin, and on the 
9th of May, 1769, the independence of 
Corsica was annihilated in the fatal 
battle of Ponte Nuovo. 

Mr. Boswell has led us to follow to 
its dénouement the remarkable scene, 
of a part of which he was an eye-wit- 
ness during his visit to Corsica, and 
which, from the heroic and antique 
courage displayed by its actors, riveted 
at that time the attention of Euro 
upon a country so inconsiderable in 
extent or population. But it is not 
our present intention to trace the 
course of the romantic history of the 
island. M. Gregorovius has prefixed 
to the account of his wanderings a nar- 
rative, which though brief is full of 
information and interest, of the strug- 
gles of the brave islanders against 
Genoese oppression, crushed at length 
by the overwhelming forces of France. 

From that period, with the excep- 
tion of the stormy times succeeding 
the French Revolution, including the 
brief interval of English rule, Corsica 
has had no national history. Incor- 
porated in France, the most energetic 
of her sons have found an ampler field 
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for their powers, and those who might 
have been the petty tyrants of a rocky 
islet have become the rulers of em- 
pires and lawgivers of ae 

It is sufficiently remarkable that the 
year which saw the nationality of Cor- 
sica extinguished witnessed the birth 
of the Corsican who was to place upon 
his head the imperial crown of France. 
Napoleon himself, in a letter written 
in his early republican days to Paoli 
in London, notices this coincidence. 
He says,— 


I was born when our country died. 
Three thousand Frenchmen infesting our 
island, the throne of freedom sinking in 
waves of blood—such was the detested 
spectacle that first shocked my gaze. The 
groans of the dying, the sighs of the op- 
pressed, the tears of despair, surrounded 
my cradle from the moment I was born. 

You left Corsica, and with you vanished 
the hopes of better fortune ; slavery was 
the tribute we had to pay to conquest. 
Under an accumulation of burdens, under 
the threefold chain of the soldier, the law- 
yer, and the taxgatherer, our countrymen 
‘lived on in contempt, despised by those 
who had the reins of government in their 
hands. 


Yet a residence of a few years in 
France appears to have entirely recon- 
ciled him to his new country, and we 
find him a few years later quarrelling 
mortally with Paoli when he found 
that the latter proposed to put the 
island under the protection of England. 
Menaced by the Paolists, Bonaparte 
escaped with difficulty, and with his 
family, who according to the customs 
of the Corsican vendetta were in equal 
danger with himself, departed for 
Toulon. 

The noble-hearted Paoli could not 
retain a lasting animosity against his 
distinguished countryman, but rejoiced 
in his exile at the dignities he attained. 
He writes, “ Napoleon has consum- 
mated our vendetta on all those who 
were the authors of our fall. I only 
wish he may remember his country.” 

But once did Napoleon revisit his 
native island: it was on the 29th of 
September, 1799, on his return from 
Egypt, when his name had already 
become world-famous, that his ship 
entered the harbour of Ajaccio. He 
was unwilling to land, our author tells 
us; but his officers were curious to 
become acquainted with his birthplace, 
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and he yielded at length to their soli- 
citations and those of the citizens of 
Ajaccio. Those from whom a few 
years before his life had been in danger, 
who had broken into and plundered 
his house, and driven his mother aad 
sisters from their home, crowded to 
huzza and welcome him. He visited 
the little farm that had been the patri- 
mony of his family, gave away his 
herds and fields, and bestowed upon 
his old nurse, Camilla Dari, a house 
and land, to which when he became 
emperor he added a handsome pension. 
After six days he left the shores of 
Corsica for the last time. 

In the days of his greatest success 
Napoleon does not seem to have re- 
membered his country. He allowed 
Paoli, his father’s patron, his own early 
friend, to spend the remaining years 
of his life in exile ; and while his tran- 
sitory sway over conquered lands left 
durable monuments of his genius, Cor- 
sica, with harbours capable of being 
made the finest in the world, and fer- 
tile lands inaccessible for want of roads, 
bears no trace of the rule of the most 
distinguished of her sons. He himself 
apologises in his later days for this 
neglect on the ground of French jea- 
lousy; but perhaps the mighty inte- 
rests confided to his care, and the still 
mightier schemes which occupied his 
thoughts, form the only excuse, though 
not a sufficient justification, for his for- 
getfulness. 

Many have been the adventurers 
whom Corsica has sent forth to attain 
honours and distinction in other lands. 
But of all adventurers the history of 
none perhaps has more extravagance 
and romance, or presents more start- 
ling contrasts, than that of one who 
came to her shores from among the 
sober children of Germany. This was 
Theodore Freiherr von Neuhoff, a 
native of Westphalia. He had been a 
page of the Duchess of Orleans, had 
served in Spain, and wandered through 
Europe. He heard of the heroic strug- 
gles of the Corsicans, and resolved to 
offer himself as their king! Without 
resources of his own, he succeeded in 
inspiring confidence in wealthy finan- 
ciers, and arrived at Corsica on the 
12th of March, 1736, with a ship laden 
with arms and ammunition. 

The welcome accession to their mili- 
tary stores, the regal port of the stran- 
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ger, and most of all the magnificent 
promises of support of which he de- 
clared himself the bearer from the 
courts of Europe, obtained the desired 
result, and on the 15th of April he 
was proclaimed King of Corsica. For 
a time he enjoyed the state and exer- 
cised the powers of his regal office, and 
obtained some successes against the 
enemy. But in a few months, the 
promised succours not arriving, and 
threatened by the malcontents of his 
dominions, he departed to make an- 
other effort in person. 

Strange to say, he again obtained 
money, ships, arms; but on again 
reaching his kingdom he found that 
he had no longer the support of the 
popular leaders. Disappointed, he 
turned away, and after a few years 
sought a refuge, where so many have 
found it, in England. Fortune, that 
had raised him so high, had yet a lower 
turn of her wheel for him. He was 
arrested for debt, by the machinations 
it is said of the Genoese ambassador, 
and spent the last years of his life in a 
debtors’ prison. He died on the 11th 
of December, 1756, and lies buried in 
the churchyard of St. Anne’s, West- 
minster, where a tablet, erected by 
Horace Walpole, marks his resting- 
place, and these lines point the moral 
of his fate :— 

“ The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 

Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and kings ; 

But Theodore this moral learn’d ere dead, 

Fate poured its lesson on his living head— 

Bestowed a kingdom and denied him bread.” 

Forcenturies the scene of almost un- 
remitting civil war, and subsequently 
sunk into an unregarded province, 
Corsica retains in a great degree un- 
changed a medieval character. She 
has preserved her ancient rugged and 
half-savage simplicity, her ancient 
customs, and her ancient language. 
The whole population move about 
armed, and their violent passions 
prompt them to the use of their wea- 
pons on the slightest provocation. 
A personal injury or insult is rarely 
forgiven, and the strength of family 
affection prompts them not only to 
take a deadly revenge for a wrong 
done to a relative, but to endeavour 
to wound their enemy in his affections 
by the death of those most dear to him. 
Hence the custom of the vendetta. 
The family feuds of the Italy of four 
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centuries ago find a parallel in the 
domestic history of the Corsicans of 
the present day. 


Woe therefore to him who has slain the 
Corsican’s brother or blood-relation! The 
deed is done, the murderer flees from a 
double dread—of justice, which punishes 
murder, and of the kindred of the slain, 
who avenge. For as soon as the deed has 
become known, the relations of the fallen 
man take their weapons and hasten to find 
the murderer. The murderer has escaped 
to the woods: he climbs perhaps to the 
perpetual snow, and lives there with the 
wild sheep ; all trace of him is lost. But 
the murderer has relatives — brothers, 
cousins, a father; these relatives know 
that they must answer for the deed with 
their lives. They arm themselves, there- 
fore, and are upon their guard. The life 
of those who are involved in a vendetta is 
most wretched. He who has to fear it 
instantly shuts himself up in his house, 
barricades door and window, in which he 
leaves only loopholes. The Corsican 
house among the mountains, in itself high, 
narrow, almost like a tower, is easily 
turned into a fortress. Intrenched within 
it, the Corsican keeps close, always on his 
guard, lest a ball reach him through the 
window. His relatives go armed to their 
labours in the field, and station sentinels ; 
their lives are in danger at every step. I 
have been told of instances in which Cor- 
sicans did not leave their intrenched dwel- 
lings for ten and even for fifteen years, for 
Corsican revenge never sleeps, and a Cor- 
sican never forgets. 


The Corsican who has fled from 
justice becomes a bandit. This word 
does not imply as in Italy a robber, 
but simply one who is under the ban 
of justice. Concealed in the macchia, 
or bush, or hidden in caverns and 
ravines where the foot can scarcely 
follow, the bandit is supported by his 
relatives, who alone are acquainted 
with his traces, or levies a sort of black 
mail, not unwillingly paid, on the soli- 
tary herdsman and the remote village ; 
or his weapon is sought out by others 
who have a vendetta to accomplish, 
and are glad to avail themselves of the 
services of one for whom the law has 
no terrors greater than those which he 
has already braved. 

The Corsican poetry is strongly 
marked with the melancholy yet pas- 
sionate stamp of the national character. 
Almost the only song is the vocero, or 
dirge, of which M. Gregorovius has 
supplied many striking examples. We 
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only regret that his translator has not 
thought it desirable to give the whole 
of them in the English version, but the 
reader will peruse with interest those 
which he has inserted. 
These dirges are laments for the 
dead, and often imprecations of ven- 
eance ; they are sung and frequently 
improvised around the bier. 


The corpse is laid upon a table standing 
by the wall, which is called the tola.... 
The friends watch and wail beside the dola 
often throughout the whole night, and fire 
is always kept burning. But the principal 
lament occurs early on the mornitg of the 
funeral, when the body is laid in th : coffin, 
and before the brothers of death come to 
lift the bier. The friends and relatives 
come from the neighbouring villages .... 
Then a woman of the family invites the 
assembled females to begin the lament. 
They form a circle about the ¢ola, and 
move round the dead body howling, break- 
ing the circle and again closing it, always 
with loud lamentations and gestures of the 
wildest grief..... Like Menads, the 
hair dishevelled and flying about the breast, 
eyes darting fire, their black mantles wav- 
ing, they sway too and fro round the fola, 
shriek, strike their hands together, beat 
their breasts, tear their hair, weep, sob, 
throw themselves upon the bier, besprinkle 
themselves with dust; then the lament 
ceases, and these women sit silent, like a 
sisterhood of sybils, on the floor of the 
chamber of death, breathing deeply and 
calming themselves.... Suddenly one 
of the women springs out of the cowering 
circle, and like an inspired seeress begins 
the song upon the dead. She chants it in 
recitative, strophe after strophe, ending 
with a deh! deh! deh! which the chorus 
of wailers repeat, as in the Greek tragedy. 


But the dirge is not confined to 
funerals, it is the song of the country ; 
and when the Corsicans sing it is gene- 
rally a lamento that they choose, “as 
if they desired to practise for that 
lament which perhaps each of them 
will sing in earnest over the bier 


of a brother, a husband, or a child.” 
The Corsicans have the virtues as 

well as the faults of a rude people. 

They are brave, temperate, hospitable, 
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and generous, but indolent and proud. 
The burden of labour is thrown upon 
the weaker sex, while “ woman’s master” 
wanders, gun on shoulder, equally 
ready to shoot the feathered game or 
take the life of an enemy. Agricul- 
ture is looked upon as a degrading 
and slavish occupation, while the patri- 
archal care of herds and the adven- 
turous toil of the fisher are considered 
the only employments worthy a free 
man. 

Though Corsica has now been sub- 
ject to France for little short of a cen- 
tury, and for more than half that time 
incorporated “indivisibly” with that 
country, the Corsican is still at heart 
an Italian. His language is an Italian 
dialect of tolerable purity, and, with 
the exception of the class who have 
obtained or are looking forward to 
French official employment, he glories 
in the name of an Italian. The French 
rule is however acquiesced in as a ne- 
cessity. ‘“ We Corsicans would gladly 
be Italian,” they say, “for we are in 
reality Italians, if Italy were united 
and strong; as she is at present, we 
must be French, for we need the sup- 
port of a great power.” 

Boswell in 1766 was said to be the 
first Englishman who had visited Cor- 
sica; and even in 1855 our country- 
men, pursuing their long vacation 
rambles into almost every corner of 
Europe, rarely explore that secluded 
island. Few spots however, we be- 
lieve, would better repay the devotion 
of a month or two of leisure to those 
who do not mind roughing it, and who 
are able to throw off the insolent 
hauteur which is too apt to make an 
Englishman offensive to foreigners, and 
might be dangerous among the high- 
spirited Corsicans. 

To such the volumes of M. Gregoro- 
vius would be found a most useful 
hand-book ; while to those who prefer 
to make their travels by the fireside, 
it will afford some of the pleasantest 
and most instructive reading they will 
often meet with. 
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REMAINS OF PAGAN SAXONDOM IN ENGLAND. 


Remains of Pagan Saxondom, principally from Tumuli in England. 
Described and Illustrated by John Yonge Akerman, Fellow and 


Originals. 


Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of London, &c. &c. 


Forty Plates. 


Within our recollection, and that 
extending to no very remote period, 
the excavation of a sepulchral barrow 
appeared little more than the indulg- 
ence of an idle and aimless curiosity, 
the amusement of a summer's day, 
without other object than the posses- 
sion of a few memorials of the sport; 
and we will admit that we were then 
sometimes inclined to regard such 
operations as wanton and inexcusable 
violations of the sanctity of the grave, 
and were ready to deprecate, in the 
fervent terms of the poet Bowles, such 
awakening from their last repose of 

The spirits of the mighty dead. 

There was an apparent want of sys- 
tem and of results in all that was pub- 
lished on the subject, a mere repetition 
and reiteration of isolated facts; and 
even the two magnificent folios by Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare on Ancient Wilt- 
shire were little more than a journal 
of the achievements of his field-days in 
barrow-digging. Sir Richard formed 
a somewhat fanciful scheme for the 
classification of barrows, according to 
their external configurations; but he 
made no discriminative progress to- 
wards a scientific arrangement of their 
contents, that might render them 
really useful as historical evidences.* 

The author of the work before us 
remarks that the day had not then ar- 
rived for a critical investigation of our 
early English antiquities ; although 
the Rev. James Douglas, in his Nenia 
Britannica, published about sixty years 
ago, had set the example of better 
things. To that gentleman, says Mr. 
Akerman, must be ascribed the merit 
of having identified the later pagan 
tumuli still existing in this country. 
The Rev. Bryan Faussett had preceded 
him by many years as an explorer on 
the downs of Kent, but failed to per- 
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ceive the important difference which 
these sepulchres presented from those 
of the Roman masters of Britain and 
the Romanised population of the 
island. Now they are rightly under- 
stood, it is found that the graves of 
our Saxon forefathers yield the most 
lively illustrations of their arts, man- 
ners, customs, and superstitions. 

The kindred researches of Herr 
Lindenschmidt and Dr. Biihr in Ger- 
many, M. Gosse in Savoy, the abbé 
Cochet and Dr. Rigollot in France, and 
of the Hon. Mr. Neville, Mr. Wylie, and 
others, in our own country, have now 
placed this branch of archeology upon 
a sound and intelligible basis, and the 
present work of Mr. Akerman is well 
calculated to increase its attraction 
and popularity. : 

Sepulture according to the pagan 
rites is supposed to have prevailed 
among the Anglo-Saxons from their 
first settlement in Britain down to 
their final conversion to Christianity, 
namely, from the middle of the fifth 
to the middle or perhaps the end of 
the seventh century, partially linger- 
ing, in certain particulars, even after 
all those rites were prohibited by the 
Christian canons and capitularies. 


There is little, externally, to distinguish 
the larger Anglo-Saxon barrows from 
those of the primeval period. When 
remaining intact, they consist generally of 
a conical mound surrounded by a trench ; 
but this is sometimes found to be nearly 
obliterated, and may not at first be ob- 
served. Beneath this mound is a rectan- 
gular grave, varying in depth; but, often 
less than three feet, though occasionally 
exceeding six feet. The body is gene- 
rally found lying on its back, sometimes 
with the head to the west (as in the greater 
part of the Anglo-Saxon graves in Kent 
and Sussex), but often with the head to 
the north, a variation which may probably 





* When Sir R. C. Hoare’s shortcomings are mentioned, his generous and munifi- 


cent liberality should never be forgotten. 


To that the modern archeologist is in- 


debted, not only for the costly engravings representing the antiquities which he 
discovered himself, executed by the hands of the best artists he could command, but 
also for the precious store of original examples—the collection of Douglas, which at 
his cost were deposited in the Ashmolean Museum. 
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be ascribed to the observances of different 
tribes. In the cemetery at Harnham, 
near Salisbury, all the bodies lay with the 
heads to the west. By the side of the 
skeleton is the knife (or a couple of 
knives) ; but in some graves this is not 
found, and occasionally with the male 
skeleton a long iron straight two-edged 
sword, though much more frequently a 
spear, the cusp of which lies parallel with 
the head. The spears are of two kinds; 
the larger description being sometimes 
furnished with a spike at the butt end, 
which shows that the ordinary length of 
this weapon was about six feet: the others, 
often found with the remains of boys, or 
young men, are evidently spicula, or jave- 
lins. The heads of some of these are found 
with unequal surfaces, like those of the 
assagaye of the Hottentots, that the 
weapon may rotate in its flight. 

We know of no authentic account of 
the discovery of arrow-heads in these 
graves ; the iron heads, barbed, or other- 
wise, which some antiquaries have erro- 
neously fancied to be the heads of arrows, 
rather belong to these spicula. It is not 
asserted that the bow was unknown to the 
Anglo-Saxons, but there is abundant evi- 
dence that it was not commonly used by 
them as a weapon of war. The iron 
umbo of a shield is sometimes found in 
the lap, occasionally on the upper part of 
the body, and, in one instance, on the left 
shoulder. IntheFairford cemetery theumbo 
was always found on the knees. Fibule 
of various forms are found on the breasts 
or shoulders, and buckles and clasps at 
the waist. These are the chief character- 
istics observed in the graves of the men. 

In the graves of the women the knife is 
also found, and articles of housewifery, 
large beads (the whirls of spin¢les), jewelled 
ornaments, and beads, of various colours, 
and of amber. These objects deposited 
with the dead are very significant of a 
people with whom “ weapned and wyfman ” 
expressed male and female. 


The materials of Mr. Akerman’s 
work are derived from the several 
counties of Berks, Cambridge, Glouces- 
ter, Kent, Leicester, Lincoln, Norfolk, 
Oxford, Suffolk, Warwick, Wilts, and 
York. They consist of jewellery of 
various kinds, golden bulle, fibule, 
buckles, beads, weapons, and shields, 
cups and vases of glass, a bucket, 
spoon, fork, bone combs, &e. &c. 
Many are admirable productions of 
the arts of enamelling and fillagree. 
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The whole have been carefully drawn 
and engraved by Mr. Basire, and they 
are coloured after the originals. 

Mr. Akerman points out the remark- 
able fact that, while the graves of our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers furnish sig- 
nificant evidence of their supersti- 
tions, every monumental trace of their 
heathen worship has been swept away; 
and, whilst many altars and statues 
erected by the Romans have survived 
the wreck of time, not a single example 
of a Teutonic idol has been preserved 
in England. 

The simulacra of the Romans were 
doubtless, in numberless instances, adopted 


‘by the people of Teutonic race; but we 


are not without evidence that they had 
idols of their own. Woden appears to 
have been universally held in high venera- 
tion, and his identity with Mars is evident ; 
but he was also identified with Mercury, a 
fact sufficiently obvious from the circum- 
stance that the fourth day of the week was 
dedicated to him. Under these joint at- 
tributes, the idol Zrminsul,* destroyed by 
Charlemagne after his victory over the old 
Saxons, was apparently venerated. Saint 
Willebrod, at the peril of his life,overthrew 
and broke in pieces the statue of Woden 
worshipped at Walcheren; and a Teutonic 
divinity named Krodo, worshipped by the 
Saxons at Hartsborg, was destroyed by 
Charlemagne. The simulacrum of this god 
was represented as an aged man, standing 
on a fish, and holding a wheel and an urn. 
A very singular account is given by Gre- 
gory of Tours of the overthrow of a large 
statue of the Ephesian Diana at Treves, 
which stood near a basilica consecrated to 
Christian worship. The truth of the de- 
struction of a statute of Heil, or Health, 
by Augustine, at Cerne-Abbas in Dorset- 
shire, has been questioned, because it has 
been doubted whether that personage was 
ever in the west of England; but that such 
an idol was worshipped at Cerne, and that 
it was a Roman statue of Esculapius, or 
Hygeia, seems highly probable. We have 
one memorable instance of a Saxon temple 
in this country, but the divinities are 
not mentioned. When Edwin king of 
Northumbria was converted by the preach- 
ing of Paulinus, the monarch, in his per- 
plexity, dreading, perhaps, the experiment 
of a new faith among his Pagan subjects, 
turned to those who stood around him and 
demanded who should strike the first blow; 
whereupon the priest of the temple at God- 
mundingham (now Goodmanham, near 





* In this deity the ancient hero Arminius, who defeated the legions of Varus, appears 
to have been worshipped in conjunction with Sul, as in the case of the compound deity 


Sul-Minerva, at Bath in this country. 
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Market Weighton) volunteered to com- 
mence the good work, and mounting the 
king’s horse and taking his spear, (the 
Pagan priests being forbidden to bear arms, 
or to ride, except on a mare,) advanced 
towards the temple, against the gate of 
which he hurled the weapon, as the signal 
for its demolition, which followed imme- 
diately. 
» The mutilated and defaced remains of 
Roman divinities have reached our times, 
but nothing of the kind in which we can 
recognise Teutonic art. If these had been 
of stone or metal, some fragments would 
surely have survived; we are, therefore, 
left to conclude, that the images wor- 
shipped by our Payan Saxon forefathers, 
unless altogether exotic, were of wood, in 
which case Time would complete the work 
of the iconocla-ts, and obliterate every 
monumental trace of Teutonic heathenism. 
But, though every visible relic of Teu- 
tonic idolatry has been swept away, and no 
ruins of Pagan fanescan be identified in such 
local designations as Tewsley, Woodens- 
borough, Satersbury, and many others, we 
have lingering proofs of their fo. mer ex- 
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istence. The majority of the Teutonic 
rites were clearly deprecatory; hence the 
justice of the reproach of the Christian 
priests, that our Pagan Saxon ancestors 
sacrificed to devils: yet the names of their 
divinities were permitted to survive in the 
days of the week, which are named in the 
rubrics of the Gospels sanctioned by the 
great Alfred. We have the testimony of 
Beda, that after the planting of Christianity 
many of the converted or half-converted 
Anglo-Saxons lapsed into idolatry. Every 
reverse of fortune was attributed by them 
to the abandonment of their time-honoured 
divinities ; and when the Christian re- 
ligion, which had for a time been uprooted, 
was again firmly planted, gross supersti- 
tions were strangely mingled with the true 
faith, and continued to engage the popular 
mind long after the Norman conquest. 


At this day, (as Mr. Akerman makes 
his closing remark,) superstitions of 
heathen origin are lingering among 
our rural population, nor are even the 
educated classes entirely emancipated 
from them. 





DISCOVERIES AT HIGH ROCHESTER (BREMENIUM). 


THE Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, under the aus- 
pices of their noble and liberal patron, 
the Duke of Northumberland, are pro- 
secuting researches at High Rochester, 
on the site of Bremenium, the north- 
ernmost station at the time of the 
Emperor Hadrian beyond the great 
Roman Wall. Notices have been given 
from time to time in this Magazine of 
the discoveries made; and Dr. Bruce, 
in the second edition of his “ Roman 
Wall,” introduced an additional chap- 
ter, which includes an account of the 
chief matters brought to light up to 
about two years since. The excava- 
tions, which for some time had been 
suspended, have now been resumed 
with success. Fresh architectural pe- 
cularities are daily being developed, 
and every hope is entertained that ere 
long a complete plan may be made of 
the internal arrangements of this in- 
teresting fortress. 

This station has happily been re- 
markably fertile in inscriptions, several 
of which are of unusual historical in- 
terest. To these have recently been 
added another, on which a few re- 
marks may be acceptable to the student 
of Romano-British history. It intro- 
duces to us evidence of a proprietor 


in Britain, of whose presence here we 
had not previously received any infor- 
mation, either from inscriptions found 
upon British soil or from any ancient 
writer. It corrects the reading upon 
a very mutilated stone found upon the 
same spot relating to local matters ; 
and it vindicates the propriety of ex- 
tending archeological researches be- 
yond the narrow limits of our shores, 
in the connection of a portion of the 
inscription with information gained 
from one found in Normandy. The 
object of my present notes is chiefly 
to point out these facts, which cannot 
be made too public, as well for the 
curious information they convey as to 
show the usefulness of practical re- 
searches such as those in progress at 
Bremenium. 

In the the third volume of my Col- 
lectanea Antiqua I introduced a copy 
and translation of the inscription upon 
a monument found at Vieux, near 
Caen. This monument records the 
erection of a statue of marble to 
Semicus Sollemnis, high priest of Mer- 
cury, Mars, and Diana by the corpo- 
ration of the city of Viducasses, the 
ruins of which are at Vieux. This in- 
scription recites, among other matters, 
the honours conferred upon Sollemnis 
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by Claudius Paulinus, imperial legate, 
and propretor of the province of Lug- 
dunensis. One portion mentions that 
when Paulinus was with the sixth 
legion he sent Sollemnis a military 
salary and other presents. The sixth 
legion we know was quartered at Ebu- 
racum (York). A second portion 
gives a copy of a letter which accom- 
panied the presents and enumerates 
the things sent, which are particularly 
interesting as being in part of British 
manufacture. Here Paulinus is spoken 
of as imperial legate and propretor of 
the province of Britain. The third 
portion of this inscription is a letter 
from the successor of Paulinus. It 
relates still to Sollemnis, and intro- 
duces reference to the defeat of an 
accusation which was attempted to be 
got up in the general assembly of the 
Gauls against Paulinus. It is from 
the name of the writer of this letter 
we infer that he was in Britain in the 
time of Caracalla, or thereabouts. 

In some observations on this valu- 
able monument I wrote, “ Of Claudius 
Paulinus there is no mention in any 
inscription discovered in this country. 
There is a fragment found at House- 
stead, on the Roman wall, of what 
seems to have been a record of some 
military transaction, in which the name 
Paulinus occurs; but it is doubtful if 
the preenomen be Claudius.” In cor- 
ao with Dr. Bruce respecting 
a slab found at Bremenium, engraved 
in p. 458 of his “ Roman Wall,” I sug- 
gested that the proposed Claudius Apel- 
linius might probably be the Claudius 
Paulinus of the Vieux inscription. 

The inscription as read :— 


Imperatori Caesari . . 

. . Pio Felici... 

. « Cohors I Fida Vardulorum 

. « Ballis a solo restituit 

Sub C. Claudio Apellinio legato Augustali 
instante Aurelio Quinto Tribuno. 


Discoveries at High Rochester ( Bremenium ). 


[ Aug. 


The inscription recently excavated 

roves that my conjecture was right. 

y the kindness of Dr. Bruce I am 
here able to give a copy of it, as far as 
it can be shewn without an engraving 
to represent the ligatured letters. 


IMP * CAES*M* AVR* * 

erie oo 

TRIB POTIT* COS’ I1* * ° 
P° P* BALLIST’ A‘° 80° ° 
VARDVL*' °° ** cece 
TIB* CLAVD* PAVL* * °° 
om: om pmot?)*>**** > 
P° ABEL °° °c ee eee 


It will be seen that these two in- 
scriptions are pretty much the same; 
that they record the restoration of 
some public building by the Varduli, 
under an imperial legate and propre- 
tor, whom the second slab, on which 
the name as far as the third word goes 
is very legible, enables us to recognise 
as the Claudius Paulinus of the Vieux 
stone, with the additional name of 
Tiberius. The former inscription is in 
a very fragmentary state, but enough 
remains of the name to warrant, with 
the aid of the clearly cut Pavt, our 
reading the word PAVLINVS, Or PAVLINI. 
This monument, in being attributed 
to the reign of Elagabalus, is also 
chronologically confirmatory of the 
Paulinus of the Bremenium inscrip- 
tion and the Paulinus of that of Vieux 
being one and the same person. 

The word satus on the slab en- 
graved by Dr. Bruce presented a difli- 
culty. It was suggested that it might 
swgped be a contraction of balneis. 

ut on the newly found stone another 
letter helps us towards the word ballis- 
tarium, an arsenzl or storehouse for 
balliste and other military engines. 
The word does not occur, I believe, in 
any other known inscription. 

Roacu Smiru. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Death of Charles the Bold ; Descent of Hugh Capet —Book-Catalogues for the British Museum Library— 
The Site of Anderida—The Unpublished Statutes of Ireland—The English Convents in Bavaria. 


Deata or CHARLES THE Botp.—Descent oF HueGu Carpet. 


Mr. Ursan,—Observing in the review 
of Mr. W. Tooke’s “ Monarchy of France,” 
in your Magazine for this month, that the 
statement made in it of the death of Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy is called in question, 
and the alleged descent of Hugh Capet 
from Clovis and Pepin is treated as equally 
unfounded, I have referred to the authori- 
ties on both points, and find, as relates to 
the Duke of Burgundy— 

That the body was found on 7th Janu- 
ary, two days after the battle, under the 
walls of Nancy, in a streamlet or pond, 
now called le Marais de St. Jean, the water 
of which had frozen so hard in the night, 
that the victors were compelled to break 
up the ice with pickaxes, in order to ex- 
tricate the bodies immersed in the water. 
Sismondi, vol. xiv. p. 494, relates the fact 
in these words: ‘‘On découvrit enfin le 
corps de Charles a moitié enfoncé dans le 
vase d’un ruisseau, avec plusieurs autres 
cadavres dépouillés.”’ Planta, in his History 
of Switzerland, mentions the circumstance 
in nearly the same terms. It was supposed 


that he was murdered by Campo Basso, by 
whom he had been betrayed ; his skull had 
been cleft in twain, so that he was with 
difficulty identified, and chiefly by the 
length of his nails, which he had suffered 
to grow during the period of his reverses ; 
and still during several subsequent years 
he was supposed to be in existence. 

The descent of Hugh Capet may be 
verified by reference to most of the early 
French historians, whose accounts of it are 
thus abridged by Moréri, in his ‘‘ Grand 
Dictionnaire Historique,’’ under the name 
of Hugues Capet, whose father, Hugh the 
Great, left him, says Moréri, to the care of 
Richard I. Duke of Normandy, the family 
having succeeded from father to son in the 
male line from Pepin the Great, through 
Count Childebrand, and in the female line 
from Clovis; besides which, the wife of 
Robert III. was a princess of the blood of 
Charlemagne, of the branch of Ver- 
mandois. 

Yours, &c. M. M. M. 
Atheneum, 6 July, 1855. 


Boox-CaTALOGUEs FoR THE British Museum Lisrary. 


Mr. Ursan,—The present juncture, 
when a new reading-room for the Library 
of the British Museum, likely to all ap- 
pearance to be the most splendid and suit- 
able locality of its kind, is nearly approach- 
ing its completion, almost necessarily de- 
mands discussion upon the best means of 
affording the readiest access and easiest 
use of the treasures which that library 
contains. For a multifarious collection of 
objects the only means that a possessor 
has of at any time finding an individual 
article is by a well-arranged and complete 
list, which for a collection of books is 
called a catalogue ; it supplies at all times 
the defects of memory, and furnishes in- 
telligence to the uninformed. To make 
this catalogue complete, and to render it, 
in accordance with the building, perfect, 
must at the present moment be a legiti- 
mate object. Permit, therefore, a con- 
stant reader in the institution, and one 
acquainted with the customs and cata- 
logues of most of the large continental 
libraries, to occupy a short portion of 
your space for the consideration of the 
existing catalogues of our national collec- 
tion. It is not the first time I have called 
public attention to what I consider its de- 
fects and their remedies. A paper written 


by me upon the subject, under the signa- 
ture of “ Alpha,’’ and in the shape of a 
letter addressed to A. Panizzi, esq., ap- 
peared on the llth May, 1846, in the 
Literary Gazette, and the statements 
therein made were in a great measure re- 
peated in another letter, with avowed 
name, under date Sept. 28th, 1850, in 
the same periodical, upon the appearance 
of the new catalogue, and the increased 
facilities of the reading-room. 

1 have no wish, as I have no cause, to 
retract a single sentence in either of these 
papers as to the superior opportunities of 
reference offered by the large collections 
on the shelves of the reading-room; or 
on the great civility and attentiveness of 
the employées, who deliver the books 
written for from the library at large; or 
the readiness with which any book is ob- 
tainable from it upon one indispensable 
condition: this is, that the party wishing 
to sludy any particular subject should be 
acquainted with the exact spelling of the 
Christian and surnames of every author 
who has written upon it or against it. 

It is upon the presumption that every 
student is gifted with some large amount 
of this knowledge, that the present cata- 
logue is based ; for I observe in the Re- 
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port of the House of Commons Commis- 
sion for inquiry into the subject of the 
library catalogue, A. Panizzi, esq. the pre- 
sent Superintendent of Printed Books, re- 
marks, that he supposed any one wishing 
to consult the library was possessed of 
sufficient bibliographical knowledge to be 
aware of the authors he requires. Signor 
Panizzi may indeed possess sufficient know- 
ledge to dispense with all aid concerning 
authors and their subjects, and need never 
call the four closely printed volumes of 
Watt’s Bibliotheca to his assistance; but 
for the generality of us poor mortals the 
case is directly the reverse. An American 
commission was instituted a year or two 
ago to investigate the subject of library 
catalogues, and the following portion of 
their report seems more consonant to ge- 
neral experience and our common igno- 
rance :— 

‘* The ablest scholar is unaware of all 
that has been published on some subjects, 
and the most diligent student must depend 
solely upon the information of others re- 
specting the books which have appeared 
upon any.”’ 

There are very few deep readers who 
will not indorse this opinion, and the ease 
with which foreign libraries may be looked 
through, as to what they contain, must be 
the reason why foreigners more especially 
are discontented with our catalogue. I 
have conversed with many on the subject, 
and all invariably condemn it, and many 
in no minced measure of disappointment 
and disgust. 

The reason is that our catalogue is 
purely alphabetical, and those they have 
been accustomed to at home are classified 
and scientifical. 

One right step in this direction has 
been made—the abandonment at present, 
and I trust for ever, of the idea of a 
printed catalogue. The British Museum 
is not a lending library, and the extent of 
the metropolis seems to preclude the pos- 
sibility of its ever becoming such. Every 
person wishing to consult its contents 
must attend personally, and a printed list 
to be used at a distance must therefore be 
perfectly superfluous, or could at all events 
serve only the idle gratification of a libra- 
rian to display his literary riches, and in an 
inordinate waste of the funds of the institu- 
tion,as exemplified in the sixteen volumes of 
letter A. of an intended printed catalogue. 
Completeness seems to have been intended 
in this gigantic undertaking: gigantic 
truly, for upon the scale of what has ap- 
peared it must have reached four hundred 
volumes of this large folio size. But it 
could never have been complete, like each 
passing moment the collection was con- 
tinually pressing forward, and the couplet 
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referring to the fleeting present might with 
equal justice be applied to the perfection 
of a printed catalogue :— 


‘*T am, nay I am not, 
Whilst I say I am, I am not.” 
Or the Latin adage— 
Preesens, sed nullum tempus; dum diceres, exit. 

The funds destined for such an useiess, 
unnecessary, and impossible undertaking 
would be well employed in digesting the 
present four, or with letter A. five, indepen- 
dent catalogues into one great systematic 
whole, by which facilities for study and 
research would be given to the deep reader 
which none who have not experienced 
the usefulness and beauty of system can 
be aware of. There are however many 
collateral benefits resulting from such a 
plan, one or two of which more imme- 
diately regarding our own national library 
I may be permitted to point out. 

A scientific catalogue requires “much 
less space for holding it than an alpha- 
betical one: the newest of our four, with 
its manifold-writer titles, has I think in the 
short space of its three years’ existence 
doubled its size from about 150 to 300 
volumes: a similar vitality with the great 
number of cross-references from A. to Z. 
must in a few years afford no small degree 
of exercise to a diligent reader; to the 
sedentary possibly a healthy recreation, 
but by no means always agreeable or con- 
venient. 

On a systematic plan this great diffuse- 
ness could never happen: every new book 
on any given division of science would im- 
mediately follow its predecessor. No space 
need be thrown away for future possible 
insertions, and the huge hiatus which now 
gape on us in every page woul totally 
disappear. These are what most contri- 
bute to augment the bulk of the catalogues 
now in use. 

Another collateral advantage as pre- 
viously stated I beg to be allowed to 
copy :— 

“By an arrangement under various 
classes, with the necessary divisions, sub- 
divisions, &c., each science has its part or 
volume: what is in the library follows 
consecutively and immediately without 
hiatus, and subsequent acquirements range 
strictly in chronological order under 
each head ; consequent upon which two 
benefits are obtained: the first is, that 
as the readers divide themselves into the 
various classes, and different portions of 
the catalogue would be required for dif- 
ferent studies, that confusion and waiting 
for the particular letter or volume of 
the same catalogue, which is at present 
so frequently disagreeable and delaying, 
and which is caused by all the sciences 
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being jumbled together through that im- 
mense number of volumes of which the 
catalogues now consist, would, in a great 
measure, be avoided ” 

The other incidental benefit would be 
the being able to ascertain the date of the 
acquirement of a book by the Library ; 
a fact which it is often desirable to know, 
and which the officials have possibly 
the means of learning; but these to the 
general reader are hidden. Had this prin- 
ciple been adopted-from the commence- 
ment, what an interesting record the mere 
catalogue would have offered of the gra- 
dual progress of intelligence in the capital 
and the kingdom for the last century. 

To the advantages I have already stated 
another may still be added: that by a 
scientitic arrangement a student might 
readily ascertain in every science what 
fresh works had been added since his last 
visit or search. Books he has been wait- 
ing for with impatience for years may 
have been entered in the catalogues with- 
out his gaining any knowledge of the fact 
till chance reveal them. In reference to 
this subject it is a very useful plan in some 
of the continental libraries to keep a re- 
gister at short dates, say weekly, of all the 
fresh acquisitions during that period. 

I have heard the objection started, that 
no generally received principles of scientific 
arrangement have been settled by the uni- 
versal consent of European bibliographists. 
To this | would reply that as little did any 
acknowledged system exist for the classi- 
fication of natural history, till Linnzus 
made his name and country immortal, by 
striking out a new one at once simple and 
comprehensive: and I have sufficient con- 
fidence in the ability and zeal of British 
literati, should the Italian Signor decline 
the task, to believe that, by the combined 
plans of a few, a classification might be 
brought about which would gain acqui- 
escence in all libraries (for we have the 
experience of all to guide or warn us), 
and that such a catalogue might be thus 
produced as a fitting normal one for all 
ages and for every country and nation: 
this would bring more credit upon the 
institution and Great Britain than any 
alphabetical one, nor would it preclude 
the greatest elaboration of titles or exact- 
ness of dates, which, if I remember aright, 
was one of the principal reasons stated in 
a parliamentary Blue Book for the reten- 
tion of the present alphabetical method. 

Another objection might possibly be 
started, that a book is often not confined 
toa single subject, and that cross refer- 
ences must be frequent. Authors are, no 


Tue SITE oF 


Mr. Urpan,—I have ever considered, 
with Mr. Hussey and Mr. Lower, Peven- 
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doubt, often multifarious, and it must be 
repeatedly necessary to divide and even 
subdivide the contents of such works, but 
I think an inspection of the new catalogue 
will prove that they could not occur so fre- 
quently as is there the case, from the diffi- 
culty and variety of the true name or its 
orthography, more especially of foreign 
writers. The instances are so numerous 
that I can only give a few. The two great 
writers of Germany, Githe and Schiller, 
must have their writings recorded in very 
distinct portions of a catalogue, where the 
alphabetical system is strictly carried out: 
some of their best works, while plain citi- 
zens, must be placed under letters G and S 
respectively, whilst in later life, and when 
raised into noblemen, all subsequently 
written ought to be placed under the last 
vowel, as von Githeand von Schiller. The 
French and Italian de is in the same cate- 
gory, and de Mirabeau is referred to Re- 
quette, along with many pages of similar 
confusion : even our ignorance of foreign 
nomenclature is made the subject of fre- 
quent cross reference: the Russian Demi- 
dov has cross references on the same page 
to its British varieties Demidow and Demi- 
doff, and so with hundreds. Then follow 
the immense number of medizeval literary 
names which it was the fashion to turn 
learnedly into Latin or Greek synonyms: 
the mild Melancthon bent to it when he 
thus grecisised his ancestral Schwartzerd ; 
and similarly Rauchfang of the vernacular 
was changed into the more classic Capnio, 
whilst Regiomontanus was long Latinity 
for Kénigsberg. Then, Sir, the puzzle of 
the German dieresis vowels, & and 6 and it, 
to all who are not Teutonic scholars, and 
their confounding (e. g.) the phonetic iden- 
tity of Mitller and Miller, in their search 
for his famous History of the Swiss by 
Johannes von Miiller, or looking even for 
Géthe’s works, as they may have heard the 
name sounded under Gete. 

I might dilate upon the numerous 
anonymous works; upon pseudo names or 
noms de guerre et de convenance, assumed 
so frequently of late by authors and artists ; 
but I find I have already transgressed all 
allowable limits, though I hope T have 
shewn that a systematic catalogue is more 
desirable than our present alphabetical one, 
and that whilst it would, in many respects, 
do away with the disadvantages of the 
latter, it would in no case repudiate any of 
its advantages. Yours, &c. 

WiiiaM Be tt, Phil. Dr. 
Reading Rvom, British Museum, 
6th July, 1855. 


ANDERIDA. 


sey as the site of Anderida. Long since, 
I should have placed my opinion and rea- 
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sons for holding it on record, had not 
various engagements delayed the printing 
of a Report on Excavations made at Pe- 
vensey by Mr. Lower and myself, due to 
the subscribers to those researches. An 
acknowledgement of a debt is considered 
to be one step towards its liquidation ; 
but this debt would certainly have long 
since been paid, had I been less sensible 
of the confidence and good nature of our 
supporters. 

Long before I became acquainted with 
Mr. Petrie’s reasons for placing Anderida at 
Pevensey, I had founded my own opinion 
chiefly on conclusions from the same pro- 
cess of reasoning. 

The sites of nearly all the Roman sta- 
tions in Britain, mentioned in the Notitia, 
can be traced by existing remains. In 
many cases those in the north of Britain 
can be identified by inscriptions. Al- 
though those in the south, placed along 
the line of what was called the Limes 
Saxonicus or Littus Saxonicum, have not 
as yet afforded such assistance towards 
proving their sites, they are remarkably 
demonstrated by that particular and es- 
sential evidence on which Mr. Petrie so 
justly relies, namely, existing remains. 
These remains are of a character so marked 
and so consistent with the military features 
of such fortresses, that it seems to me the 
difficulty would be to prove that the sites 
of these stations are not where they are 
generally considered to be, and that they 
can possibly be elsewhere. 

Branodunum, the furthest to the east, 
is to be traced at Brancaster; Gariano- 
num exists in good preservation (thanks 
to Sir John Boileau) in Burgh Castle ; 
Othona is now under the sea off Felix- 
stow ; Regulbinm and Rutupie may be 
seen and studied at Reculver and Rich- 
borough; Dubris at Dover ; and Lemanis 
at Lymne. Two only remain, Anderida 
and the Portus Adurni, to be located west- 
ward of Lymne. The river Adur, I sup- 
pose, no one will dispute, indicates the 
locality of the one; and, as I have ob- 
served, the difficulty will be not to adopt 
the magnificent castrum at Pevensey as 
Anderida. If stone walls eight or ten feet 
thick, of Roman origin, inclosed an area 
of six or eight acres at Newenden, then we 
might pause ; or if any other such structure 
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could be pointed out along the coast, we 
might be in doubt; but until such a dis- 
covery can be made, we seem to have no 
alternative in adopting Pevensey. 

Your Correspondent Durotrix, (in your 
July number,) in having selected Newen- 
den, which seems to resemble no Roman 
station—certainly not such a station as a 
numerus of the Abulci would be likely to 
be quartered in, leaves the great castrum 
at Pevensey unappropriated. But there 
is no other in the Notitia to be adopted. 
That of the anonymous geographer of Ra- 
venna contains no such sequence of mili- 
tary stations to choose from. It is a list 
of names compiled clearly for some reason 
very different ftom that which dictated the 
arrangement of the Notilia Dignitatum. 
It includes stations of all kinds; and there 
is great difficulty frequently, not only in 
understanding the names, but in compre- 
hending where the stations should be 
placed. 

Mutuantonis * has nothing positively to 
guide us in understanding where it should 
be placed, or what kind of station it may 
have been. If, as Mr. Horsfield suggests, 
we explain it by Mutatio and Anton, it was 
probably one of the smallest kinds of sta- 
tions called Mufationes,t placed on the 
river Antuna; and it could in no way be 
represented by ruins of such magnitude 
and grandeur as those at Pevensey. 

It was the conviction that the walls of 
all the Notitia stations were yet standing, 
or that their foundations cou.d be traced, 
that once induced me to consider Port- 
chester the westernmost, and thus to over- 
look the Adur, because no remains of a 
Roman walled fortress such as those at 
Pevensey, Lymne, Reculver, and others 
were to be recognised. I had not then seen 
the strong earthworks at Bramber, nor 
meditated on the strength of the position 
and its suitable character as the permanent 
quarters of a body of troops such as the Ez- 
ploratores stationed at the Portus Adurni. 
It has been suggested that the fortress has 
been swallowed up by the sea. But if it 
had shared the fate of Othona, surely some 
vestiges would point out the site, some 
masses of masonry, some tiles, or other 
remains, would, as at Felixstow, disclose 
the cause of its disappearance. Still, it 
must be admitted, that the site of this 





* Mr. Hussey in his essay on Anderida, (Sussex Collections, vi. 98,) is inclined to 
subscribe to Baxter’s suggestion (Glossarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, 1719, 
p. 168), that the station cailed Mutuantonis in the anonymous book of Ravenna, and 
Mantuantonis in the Vatican copy, but which he chose to read Mantantonis, was 


situated at Newenden.—£dit. 


+ We have in England no such remains (unfortunately) which we can refer to the 
stations called Mansiones and Mutationes, such as are extant at Thesée on the Loire, 
of which 1 have given views in my Collectanea, Vol. iv. and to which I draw your atten- 


tion. 
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station is an exception to those of the 
Notitia fortresses ; and certain anomalies 
would have to be explained and surmounted 
if Bramber be adopted. Durotrix must 
not, however, consider in thus advancing 
a probable exception to my own rule, I 
am in any way supporting his view as re- 
gards Newenden being the site of Ande- 
rida. To the site of the last Roman fortress 
westward, on the Littus Saxonicum, I hope 
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the attention of the Sussex archeologist’ 
will soon be directed. 

The objections of Durotrix to Mr. Hus- 
sey’s and Mr. Lower’s identification of 
Andredescester seems to me to be met by 
anticipation in Mr. Hussey’s observations 
printed in the Sussex Archeological Col- 
lections, voi. vi. p. 102. 

Yours, &c. C. Roacu SmirH. 

July 14th, 1855, 


Tue UNPUBLISHED STATUTES OF IRELAND. 


“Tam glad you are so confident for Youghal and for Lismore. 
Tf any Nemesis have a better stomach to the Earl than the rats had to 


rats have left uneaten. 


You have all the records the 


the records, let her eat on.”—Laud to Strafford, vol. ii. p. 330. 


Mr. Ursan,—About ten years past it 
was resolved in Dublin to form a literary 
association, to be called ‘ The Celtic 
Atheneum.’’ Its promoters issued a pre- 
spectus, wherein they advert to the fact 
that the statutes for England and Wales 
have been printed at the public cost, but 
that the ancient and actual laws of Ireland 
“are left still neglected and all but inac- 
cessible in the precarious repositories 
where they lie.’”’ This subject has since 
that time been occasionally adverted to in 
other publications, and in a History of 
Dublin, which has been recently published 
in that city, I find a remark in the Pre- 
face, “ that the investigator is, at the pre- 
sent day, in his researches among unpub- 
lished and unindexed original documents, 
obliged to encounter difficulties and obsta- 
cles unknown to those who are not con- 
versant with the neglected state of various 
departments of the historic literature of 
Ireland ;’’ and the author expresses a 
hope “that Government will, ere long, 
adopt measures for the publication of the 
ancient unpublished Anglo-Irish public 
records, numbers of which, containing 
important historic materials, are now 
mouldering to decay; while the unin- 
dexed and unclassified condition of those 
in better preservation renders their con- 
tents almost unavailable to literary inves- 
tigators. These observations (he adds) 
apply more especially to the statutes and 
enactments of the early Anglo-Irish Par- 
liaments, upwards of twelve hundred of 
which still remain unpublished, although 
the ancient legal institutes of England, 
Scotland, and Wales have been long since 
printed at the public expense. The most 
valuable illustrations of the history of the 
English Government in Ireland are (as 
the author truly observes) derivable from 
those Anglo-Irish statutes,’’ one of which 
he has introduced in extenso in his work.* 

The importance to Ireland, in a literary 


point of view, of bringing before the Irish 
public the history of their country, as it is 
to be found upon these very valuable State 
records, was not lost sight of by the Lord 
Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and 
other eminent men, at the time that 
they were appointed Record Commis- 
sioners for Ireland, in the year 1810; who, 
almost as soon as the Commission was 
established, namely, on the 18th of March, 
1811, made an order, ‘‘ That a complete 
and authentic edition of the statutes and 
ordinances of Ireland should be prepared 
and printed, including every law, as well 
those repealed or expired, as those now in 
force,’’ In compliance with this order, 
three of the Assistant-Commissioners were 
appointed for that purpose, who from time 
to time laid their Reports before the Board, 
and on the Ist of February, 1820, stated 
that ‘‘ the existing edition is so very far 
from being complete, that the Acts prior 
to the 10th Henry VII. are contained in 
41 pages of print, while the materials 
newly discovered, from 53 Henry III. up 
to the same period of time, and hitherto 
unedited, will probably, as we have before 
stated to the Board [in March, 1816] ex- 
ceed a folio volume.’’ They further report 
that, “in addition to the omissions in the 
ancient part of the work, some occur also 
in the modern; for instance, an entire 
statute so recently as the year 1798.’’ And 
also that ‘‘the present edition is merely 
the copy of a copy, which itself was never 
collated with the records;’’ and they con- 
clude by observing, ‘* that the materials 
for this work (the new edition of the sta- 
tutes) are now nearly prepared.” From 
time to time further orders were made, 
such for instance as that the ‘ Statute 
Sub-Commissioners be instructed to pre- 
pare a list of such public general Acts as 
they conceive to be still in force, and not 
to be found in the printed edition ;” and 
“that the materials collected for the first 








* A History of the City of Dublin. By J. T. Gilbert, Hon. Sec. Irish Archeological 


and Celtic Society. Dublin; 1854. 
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volume of the statutes should be printed.” 
The last trace which I have been able to 
find of the labours of the Statute Sub-Com- 
missioners is a report of the Assistant- 
Commissioners, made in compliance with 
an order that “a supplemental volume, 
containing the corrigenda and various 
readings of the statutes, should be com- 
piled and forthwith prepared for press ;”” 
wherein they state that they had “com- 
pleted to the nineteenth volume of the 
printed edition, and that 3,200 pages had 
been revised.’’ 

In the Irish Record Reports 1816— 
1820, pages 353 to 383, an inventory is 
given of the statute rolls, and in the 
column of ‘‘ General Observations ’’ is in- 
serted the number of acts which each roll 
contains ; in the which number, however, 
is included not only the public but the 
private acts, which appear to have been 
entered upon the same rolls up to the time 
of Charles II. 

In the Liber Hiberniz, vol. ii. part 6, 
page 2, the editor has inserted a ‘‘ Brief 
Notice of some unedited Statutes, taken 
from the MS. copy of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners. Record Tower, Dublin Castle.’’ 
This brief notice commences with the un- 
published statutes of the tenth year of 
Henry VI. occupying nearly three columns 
of print and containing ninety-seven Acts. 

The above mentioned inventory, which 
is printed in the Irish Record Reports, 
and also the list of “statutes unedited,”’ 
which is contained in the Liber Hiberniz, 
have reference only to the statutes which 
are not anterior in date to the fifth year of 
Henry VI. whereas there is a considerable 
number of unpublished enactments relat- 
ing to Ireland commencing so far back as 
the fifty-third year of Henry IIT. 

The authorised edition of the Irish 
Statutes is erroneously supposed to contain 
every enactment that has not been repealed. 
This error was exposed in the course of a 
trial of some importance which took place 
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in Ireland,* I believe upwards of fifteen 
years past, in which one of the parties pro- 
duced and gave in evidence an unpublished 
Act of the tenth Henry VII. whereby 
all letters patent (with certain exceptions) 
which had previously been made within 
a stated period in that kingdom were re- 
sumed. In this authorised edition we find 
no mention made of the Magna Charta for 
Ireland of the first year of Henry III. 
although it is as valid an act in that land 
as the Magna Charta of England is for the 
kingdom to which it has reference. With 
respect also to this authorised edition of 
the Irish enactments I may add, that 
in an Appendix to a Report of the 25th 
of March, 1828, it is stated that ‘*‘ the 
statutes at present in print are only trans- 
lations, the originals of which have never 
been published ; that they were selected by 
Sir Richard Bolton; and there is every 
reason to suppose that they were never 
corrected from the roll by subsequent 
editors, as we find that many of the errors 
which had crept into the edition by Sir 
Richard are copied into later editions. 
One instance is remarkable: by the 8th 
Edw. 1V. all the English statutes con- 
cerning rapes are adopted, but the words 
‘concerning rapes’ being omitted in the 
print, the act appears to adopt all the 
statute law of England, instead of that 
part only that was ‘ concerning rapes.’ ”’ 

It appears by the last Report which 
was laid before the Record Commissioners 
upon the subject of these unedited statutes 
that ‘‘ 3,200 pages thereof had been re- 
vised.” These 3,200 pages are, if I mis- 
take not, still in existence ; and if it shall 
be found to be the fact that transcripts 
have been thus made at the public cost of 
these unpublished enactments, and that 
these transcripts are accessible, it appears 
to be well worthy of consideration whether 
it would not be advisable that they should 
be printed and published. 


Yours, &c. J. ¥. FB. 


Tue EnGiisn CONVENTS IN BAVARIA. 


Mr. Ursan,—Some years ago I read a 
short notice of these convents in one of 
Mr. Barrow’s very interesting “ excur- 
sions,” and their foundation being attri- 
buted to Mary Ward I was talking about 
it to a friend, when it occurred to him that 
he had seen a tombstone in the church- 
yard of Osbaldwick, a quiet little village 
about two miles from the city of York, 
which he thought must refer to that lady. 
Being curious to ascertain whether it were 
so, my friend accompanied me to Osbald- 
wick, and in the churchyard in a corner 
formed by the church porch we found the 





* Marquess of Winchester v. Bishop of Meath. 


tomb. The lid is a rather massive stone, 
and bears the following inscription . 


To loue the poore 
perseuer in*esame 
Live dy and Rise with 
them was all the ayme 


of 
Mary Ward who 
Hauing Lived 60 year* 
and 8 days dyed the 
20 of Jan. 1645 


We both of us thought this Mary Ward 
was indeed the person meant by Mr. Bar- 
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row, but the matter did not appear of suf- 
ficient importance to merit a place in your 
Magazine, and so it rested until I had an 
opportunity of reading the letter of Perr- 
GRINUS, in your number for May. I now 
venture to hope that I may without im- 
propriety ask for space in your next pub- 
lication for this letter, believing that PErE- 
GRINUS as well as A will be interested in 
knowing where the remains of Mary-Ward 
are reposing. 

It must be admitted that PEREGRINUS 
is not very accurate in his statement of 
facts, and thanks are due to A for his 
letter correcting most of the errors. The 
date of Mary Ward’s birth, as given by 
PereGRINvS, will be found by reference 
to the inscription to be right within a few 
days, but he is inaccurate in making her 
death two years earlier. 

I perhaps may be permitted to add that 
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the very peculiar manner in which the vir- 
tues of the deceased are recorded led me 
to inquire of some of the older villagers if 
anything further were known of her, and 
T was informed that many years ago, but 
within not very old persons’ recollection, 
there was an annual procession of Roman 
Catholics to visit the tomb, and that they 
came in coaches from the nunnery at York, 
outside Micklegate Bar. And further, that 
the procession was discontinued by a dis- 
pensation to all whom it concerned from 
the Pope. I endeavoured to obtain further 
information from the good catholics of York, 
but invain; and my curiosity, which led me 
to search the Will-office at York, was not 
further gratified, for I could find no will 
of Mary Ward registered. 
Yours, &c. G. E, 

Stoke Green, near Coventry. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Sussex Archeological Collections, re- 
lating to the History and Antiquities of 
the County. Published by the Sussex 
Archeological Society. Volume VII. 
8v0o.—This active and very efficient So- 
ciety, which we hear has now attained a 
supporting power of 675 members, has 
attained its present position at once by 
judicious management, and at the same 
time by the valuable return which it makes 
to the subscribers in its annual volumes. 
These books have hitherto been produced 
with great regularity, and we attribute to 
that circumstance, as well as to the sub- 
stantial and interesting qualities of their 
contents, much of the success of the So- 
ciety; for its members must feel that, in 
the possession of such a work, they have 
an acquisition of lasting value, when the 
pleasures of a summer-day’s excursion, the 
delights of social intercourse, and even the 
charms of after-dinner eloquence, have 
passed away and are nearly forgotten. 
Moreover, a large proportion of every so- 
ciety must be more or less debarred from 
such meetings by other engagements, or 
by ill-health; and to the satisfaction of 
these the printed record, and the regularity 
of its appearance, is doubly important. 
We have now before us the volume of the 
Sussex Collections published for the last 
year; and it was announced at the recent 
annual meeting (of which an account is 
elsewhere given in our present number), 
that the volume for the year 1855 is in 
forward preparation. 

These books become the receptacle of 
very important contributions to the history 
of the county, such as the memorials of 
the town of Seaford, by Mr. M. A. Lower, 


which occupy a fourth part of the present 
volume. 

They are also the means of bringing be- 
fore the attention of the general public 
many features of more than local interest. 
A miscellany is better calculated to do 
this, than the ponderous county history of 
former days: in which the rarest jewels 
were apt to lie concealed as in some gigantic 
store-house. The volumes of the Sussex 
Collections, from their accessibility and 
their attractive variety, may be rather 
likened to the tempting stalls of a fancy fair. 

We need not remind our readers how 
rare the existing specimens of our ancient 
domestic architecture now are. Mr. Nes- 
bitt has discovered at Crowhurst in Sussex 
the remains of a stone manor-house, of 
small dimensions, being a parallelogram 
measuring internally only forty feet by 
twenty-three, with a porch at its north- 
east angle, but decorated with Early- 
English mouldings and other sculptured 
features of highly-finished execution: and 
with the historic aid of Mr. W. S. Walford 
he has found good reason to assign the 
erection of this interesting remain to 
Walter de Scotney, the lord of the manor 
in the reign of Henry III. and whose death 
in 1259 is memorable from his having been 
condemned and executed on the charge of 
having attempted to poison Richard de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester, to whom he was 
counsellor and chief steward. This article 
forms one of the interesting features of the 
present tome. 

The notice which Mr. Blaauw has given 
of Laughton Place, once the mansion of 
the Pelhams, presents a curious chapter on 
ancient brickwork. 
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‘* As there is no good building-stone in 
the neighbourhood, although a quarry of 
rough Sussex marble, called Laughton 
stone, is worked in the parish, the founder 
seems to have relied for ornament entirely 
upon the moulded brickwork which he 
could more readily obtain from the excel- 
lent clay with which many parts of Sussex 
abound ; and the fine specimens still extant 
prove his judgment, and show how rich an 
architectural effect can be produced by 
such humble materials. The extreme mas- 
siveness of some of the moulded portions 
of the chimneys and cornice precludes the 
idea of their being transported from a 
distance, and it is indeed supposed that the 
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clay excavated from the moat may have 
supplied the material for the brick-kiln. 
The buckle,* alternated with diagonal 
lacings, appears conspicuous in high relief 
on the portions of the cornice remaining, 
each brick being fourteen inches long by 
ten and a half high, and four and a half 
inches thick. 

‘* Of the exact date of the construction 
of Laughton Place there can be no dis- 
pute, as the builder, Sir William Pelham, 
added his own initials W. P. to the motto 
inscribed on the honoured Buckle, LAN bE 
GRACE 1534 FUT CEST MAYSON FAICTE. 
This appears in high relief of three quarters 
of an inch on several solid blocks of brick, 

















of eight inches thickness, the outer sur- 
faces of which, measuring eleven and a 
half by eight and a half inches, are glazed, 
still remaining in the front wall, though 
not in their original position. 

‘‘ Besides these instances, the dexterous 
introduction of the Buckle, so as to form 
a graceful gothic trefoil in the arabesque 
moulding of the windows, proves how en- 
during a sentiment of pride in this military 
badge had descended to later and more 
peaceful times.”’ 

Laughton Place, navies been deserted by 
the Pelhams as a residence, was pulled 
down, and a formal farmhouse erected with 


its materials, inclosing one ancient tower 
and its stair-turret, which were permitted 
to survive. The walls of this tower, wholly 





* The badges of the Buckle and the 
Crampette were won on the same occa- 
sion by two Sussex knights (whose de- 
scendants are still resident in the county), 
Sir Thomas Pelham and Sir Roger de la 
Warr, when they took the French king 
prisoner at Poictiers. In an earlier volume 
of the Sussex Collections there is an inter- 
esting paper by Mr. M. A. Lower, on the 
Pelham Buckle, illustrated by examples 
existing in various parts of the county. 
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of brick, are 3 feet 3 inches thick on the 
basement floor, and, diminishing upwards, 
are reduced to 1 foot 3 inc. on the leaden 
flat above. The parapet is fifty-one feet 
from the ground, and the west corner is 
occupied by an octagonal stair-turret, 
which rises six feet higher, and seems for- 
merly to have been finished with a domed 
termination. (See the engraving) ... 





(seen in the next woodcut), and consist of 
large moulded bricks, resting on small 
corbels with Gothic arches of five cusps.” 

The original windows of the tower have 
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. » A few feet below the top of the tower 
there is a highly enriched projecting cor- 
nice, encircling it externally, in dimen- 
sions more like a string-course than a 
machicolation, of which it seems the shal- 
low and flattened representative. Those 
mouldings of this cornice which were in- 
tended to be locked at from below only, 
are covered with an ornamental arabesque 





been destroyed, excepting the label of 
one, moulded with arabesques. Some of 
a small size belonging to the stair-turret 
remain, beautifully decorated both in their 
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exterior and interior mouldings with ela- 
borate arabesques, exhibiting the Pelham 
Buckle at the centre of the lower sill (as 
shown in another cut overleaf ). 

“The newel of the winding stairs is re- 
markable, being a tall circular column of 
bricks, which in the lower portion is com- 
posed of one thick brick for the whole round, 
but which curiously enlarges its diameter 
in the upper third of its height, so as to 
require each round to be formed of two 
larger semicircular bricks. Each step of 
the stairs is carefully supported by a sepa- 
rate arch of brickwork.’’ 

The arabesques of the architecture at 
Laughton are paralleled by the Delawarr 





monuments of the same period at Broad- 
water and Boxgrave in Sussex—the ma- 
terial in those cases being Caen stone. 
Among the other papers in this volume 
of more than local interest are,—one on 
the British and Saxon names retained in 
Sussex, by William Durrant Cooper, 
F.S.A. ; one on grants of lands per cul- 
tellum, as exemplified in the instancé of 
William second Earl of Warenne, and 
illustrated by other examples, by G. R. 
Corner, esq. F.S.A.; Mr. Figg’s descrip- 
tion of “‘ The Lantern,”’ a monastic prison 
in the Cluniac priory of St. Pancras at 
Lewes; the economy of a nobleman’s 
household in the reign of Elizabeth, edited 
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from the ‘* Book of Orders and Rules’’ 
of Anthony Viscount Montagu, when 
living at Cowdray Castle, by Sir Sibbald 
David Scott, Bart.; and an account of 
the Visit of the Duke of Monmouth to 
Chichester in 1679, described in a letter 
written by Dr. Guy Carleton, then bishop, 
to Archbishop Sancroft—the last a re- 
markable evidence of the religious zeal at 
that time influencing political matters, 
both on the part of the Protestant Duke, 
and of the more arbitrary “ loyal’’ party, 
to which the bishop belonged. A general 
interest also attaches to Mr. Blaauw’s 
paper on the history of Sir David Owen, 
who was a natural son of Owen Tudor, the 
grandfather of King Henry VII. and who 
established a family in Sussex on the estates 
of the Bohuns of Midhurst, whose coheir 
he married. His effigy remains in Ease- 
bourne church, and his will, which is here 
printed, is a very curious document. 

Coins of Ancient Lycia before the Reign 
of Alexander, with an Essay on the rela- 
tive Dates of the Lycian Monuments in 
the British Museum. By Sir Charles Fel- 
lows. Royal 8vo.—The wondrous sculp- 
tures which, in recent years, have been 
added to our national collection of anti- 
quities from the plains of Assyria, have 
somewhat eclipsed the interest with which 


the monuments of Xanthus, brought to 
this country by Sir Charles Fellows, had 
been previously welcomed. The present 
is a laudable attempt to revive that interest, 
and to add to the historic value of those 
monuments, by illustrating them from 
numismatic sources of information. The 
medal and the marble are brought together 
to communicate such reciprocal lights they 
may afford in their devices and their in- 
scriptions: ‘‘ The comparison and bear- 
ing which these and other circumstances, 
ever occurring to the traveller, may have 
upon each other,” affording, in the author’s 
opinion, “ better evidence than the legends 
handed down to us in the works of Homer 
and Herodotus.’’ The most frequent sym- 
bol upon the coins assigned to Lycia is an 
instrument which has generally been called 
the ¢riquetra. It presents a circle with 
three curved prongs, and, as suggested by 
Mr. J. R. Stewart, is the Greek harpago : 
in one instance it is supposed to be repre- 
sented with ‘‘ a knotted cord through the 
centre, suiting it for a grappler, to be 
thrown into the rigging of the enemy’s 
galley.’ Now, this harpago is thought 
to be typical of the name of Harpagus, 
who conquered Lycia, s.c. 546. ‘‘ The 
stele or inscribed monument at Xanthus, 
a cast of which is now in the British Mu- 
seum, is and will be, when more studied, 
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a most important historical monument. 
The first line of the Greek portion of the 
inscription is copied from the Ode of 
Simonides on the Battle of Eurymedon, 
467 s.c. We glean from the remainder 
that Kaias, the son of Harpagus, had 
erected a monument to commemorate great 
victories, and that Kaias had taken many 
cities, with the assistance of Athena. 
This Kaias I conceive to be the descend- 
ant of Harpagus, the founder of the 
family, and conqueror of Lycia. The only 
monument of Greek art in the country 
was in the city of Xanthus, and is the 
Jonic trophy-monument now in the British 
Museum, displaying in its many sculp- 
tured figures the great deeds of Harpagus, 
seen as an Oriental chief, aided by Greek 
mercenaries. This places the stele or its 
inscription at a date a little after the erec- 
tion of the trophy-monument, and I think 
almost immediately after the Battle of 
Eurymedon. The inscription on the south- 
west side states this stele to be the tomb 
of the son of Harpagus. This would give 
about eighty years for the joint reigns of 
Harpagus, after his conquest of the coun- 
try, and of his descendants, who built 
these splendid monuments to commemo- 
rate the deeds of their family ; and to this 
period I assign the use of the triquetra on 
the coins. On the south-east side, line 
fifty-nine, we read the name of Artaxerxes,” 
who died B.c. 424. The coins described 
are 156 innumber. They have been sought 
out in the various cabinets of Europe, and 
were all, in 1838, without a date or loca- 
lity, but known by the vague designation 
of ‘* Uncertain Cilician.’? They are now 
(excepting those belonging to M. Ivanoff, 
at present represented by vacant circles,) 
very delicately as well as faithfully drawn 
by Lady Fellows, and engraved, in nine 
plates, by Mr. J. Basire: besides which 
the book contains a map of Lycia, coloured 
to show the limit of the arts peculiar to 
its early inhabitants; and an engraved 
chronological table extending from the 
conquest of Harpagus to that of Alexander 
(B.c. 333), in the margin of which are 
inserted outline figures of the Lycian 
monuments now to beseen in our Museum. 


A Refutation recently discovered of 


Spinoza by Leibnitz. Edited by Count 
A. F. de Careil. Translated by O. F. 
Morgan, M.A. F.S.A. Fep. 8vo. pp. xix. 
155.—This is a curious volume, not only 
because it is connected with celebrated 
names, but also because the Pantheistic 
system (which is allied to that of Spinoza) 
has shown some symptoms of revival, or, 
as Tennemann asserts, ‘‘ La philosophie 
de nos jours se rapproche sur plusieurs 
points de celle de Spinoza.’’ (Hist. de 
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Philosophie, ii. 112.) The portion, how- 
ever, which belongs to Leibnitz, and sup- 
plies the title, is small, extending only 
from p. 119 to the end, the rest being 
chiefly occupied with prefatory observa- 
tions upon it. The MS. belongs to the 
library at Hanover, where it was found in 
a bundle of papers bearing the name of 
“Wachter,”’ having hitherto escaped ex- 
amination. John George Wachter (who 
must not be confounded with the Prussian 
antiquary of the same name,) is reckoned 
by Tenneman among the small number of 
friends and partizans, who were bold 
enough to declare themselves in Spinoza’s 
favour. He published in 1692 ‘* Concor- 
dia rationis et fidei’’ (Berlin, under the 
date of Amsterdam, 8vo.) ‘‘ Spinozismus 
im Judenthum” (Amst. 1699, 8vo.*) 
and ‘* Elucidarius Cabalisticus, sive recon- 
ditee Hebreorum Philosophie brevis et 
succincta recensio,’’ (Rome, 1706) ; but, as 
Vogt says, “‘ Ultimus libellus non Rome, 
uti est in titulo, sed Rostochii est impres- 
sus.’” Of this and the preceding work he 
adds, ‘* Uterque autem paradoxus et per- 
rarus.”’ (Catalogus, ed. 1793, p. 893.) 

The object of Wachter, who was sus- 
pected of Spinozism, and well versed in 
the Kabbala, was to compare the two, and 
to point out their similarity, by unfolding 
the secret philosophy of the Hebrews, and 
determine the amount of its influence ‘‘ on 
one of the most doubtful’? of its dis- 
ciples. ‘‘ If we are to believe Wachter, 
this influence was immense : the Kabbala 
already contained the whole of Spinoza’s 
pantheism.” (p. 114.) The MS. of 
Leibnitz is entitled ‘‘ Critical Remarks on 
a book by J. G..Wachter, upon the Secret 
Philosophy of the Hebrews.” The editor 
infers that it was written between 1706 (the 
date of Wachter’s work), and 1710, when 
Leibnitz published his ‘‘ Theodiceea,’’ 
which contains some similar passages. 
His opinion is, not that Spinoza’s system 
was entirely Kabbalistic, or the reverse, 
but a conjunction of Cartesian philosophy 
with the Kabbala. (seep. 115.) 

This literary history of the book will 
suffice for many readers, while to those 
who are interested in the controversy it 
may serve as an introduction, which they 
can follow up for themselves. We are 
sorry to say, that the work is not very care- 
fully edited. At p. 2 we have Hodds for 





* Le Spinozisme dans le Judaisme, ou le 
monde divinisé par la religion judaique et 
par sa cabale.’”’ (Biog. Univ. Classique, 
art. Wachter). The editor gives the title 
of the work which elicited the “ Re- 
marks,’’ as ** De Recondité Hebreeorum 
Philosophia, aut Elucidarius Cabalisti- 
cus.’? We have copied Vogt above. 
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Hobbes ; at p. 6, Hugens for Huyghens. 
At p. 9 we are told that “ Adam Clarke 
confuted Spinoza a hundred years ago.”’ 
But “ Adam Clarke” was born only in 
1760, and the person meant is Samuel 
Clarke, whose ‘* Verity of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion ’’ was published in 1705. 
What he has lost in this instance, however, 
he has gained in another, as Ais portrait 
has lately been prefixed to the ‘* Scripture 
Promises,” a useful little book, by an earlier 
person of the same name. But what shall 
we say to the following contradiction ? 
At p. 153 Leibnitz gravely says, ‘ if true 
theology contradicted philosophy, the for- 
mer would be false !’? A slip of the pen 
alone will account for such nonsense, if 
he wrote it. But at p. 108, where this 
passage is cited by anticipation, as point- 
ing out their ‘* wonderful congruity,”’ it 
stands thus :—‘‘ If theology contradicted 
true philosophy, it would be false.’ 
Where the blame attaches we cannot say. 

We have a word to add on the subject 
of Spinoza. Dr. Da Costa of Amsterdam, 
in his historical work entitled ‘‘ Israel and 
the Gentiles,’’ writes the name ‘‘ d’ Espi- 
noza,’’ which is probably correct, as his 
ancestors came from Spain. He gives a 


fair account of Spinoza’s career and 
writings (p. 425-430), 


M. Malo, in his 
‘** Histoire des Juifs,” (Paris, 1826, 8vo.) 
acutely says ‘‘ Spinoza était juif de 
naissance, chrétien par politique, athée 
par principe.”’ (p. 398.) The sobriety of 
his life must not be pressed too far into 
the defence of his opinions. For commen- 
tators distinguish between ‘‘ the desires of 
the flesh’? and those “of the mind.” 
(Ephes. ii. 3.) And M. Malo remarks, 
**Ses opinions philosophiques avaient 
pris sur son esprit un tel ascendant, 
qu’il abandonna le monde et tous ses 
plaisirs pour se livrer aux spéculations les 
plus abstraites,’’ which appears to solve 
the question. 


Antiquities of Shropshire. By the 
Rev. R. W. Eyton, Rector of Ryton. Vol. 
I. Parts U0. and IV. and Vol. lI. Royal 
8vo.—We are glad to give a very satis- 
factory report of this work, which has 
steadily progressed to the completion of 
the second volume out of five. As Mr. 
Eyton goes on, his plan becomes developed, 
and we cannot but confess that his book 
displays a carefulness of research and a 
judicious exactitude of criticism which, 
especially the latter, have very seldom 
been found in books of this kind. Besides 
the miscellaneous records, which are acces- 
sible to everybody, he has been fortunate 
in obtaining the use of a multitude of 
early charters, which are very skilfully 
made to assist in tracing local history, 
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and even in illustrating the general history 
of the country. We may point out as an 
excellent example of this the light which 
is here thrown upon the history of the 
siege of Bridgenorth by Henry I. and of 
the rebellion of Robert de Belesme, the 
turbulent son of Roger de Montgomery. 
Indeed the early history of Bridgenorth, 
of its castle, its municipal condition, and 
its population, is treated throughout with 
remarkable clearness. 

The little we know of the early muni- 
cipal history of the boroughs on the Welsh 
border makes us regret here more almost 
than in any other part of the island that 
our information is so limited, for many of 
these boroughs appear to have held with 
great tenacity down to a comparatively 
late period to municipal customs and insti- 
tutions of a very early character. Bridge- 
north was one of the two oldest boroughs 
in Shropshire, and it certainly existed 
under that character as early as the begin- 
ning of the reign of Henry I. and perhaps 
had a charter of that king. It was go- 
verned by two chief magistrates, each of 
whom bore the somewhat curious title of 
praetor, and we trace this name passing 
through a gradual transition, first into 
that of prepositus, which was the usual 
translation of the Anglo-Saxon ge-refa, 
or reeve, and secondly into the more Nor- 
man name of bailiff. Thus, as we learn 
from Mr. Eyton’s lists and documents, 
these magistrates were, until a few years 
before the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, invariably called pretors; after 
which period, during two or three years, 
they were called indiscriminately pretors, 
or provosts. The title of provost was the 
only one in use (with the exception of one 
or two instances in which that of bailiff is 
used) from this time until the beginning 
of the reign of Edward III. when it finally 
gave place to the latter, and they were 
ever afterwards called bailiffs. The title 
of pretor was given to the chief municipal 
officer in several towns in France, but we 
do not remember any other instance of it in 
England, and the question may certainly be 
entertained whether it may not have been 
handed down from Anglo-Saxon times. 

We need hardly say that these six Parts 
embrace the history of a considerable num- 
ber of parishes and manors, many of which 
are extremely interesting, from the names 
of persons, and from other circumstances 
connected with them, at the early period 
to which this work is especially devoted. 
A mere collection of such names and cir- 
cumstances for a considerable district in any 
part of England, and much more on the 
borders of Wales, must furnish the mate- 
rials for important considerations con- 
nected with history in general, and we 
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might pick out many subjects for remark 
in the portion already given to the public, 
but we prefer waiting a little longer, until 
the further progress of the work will give 
us a wider field for discussion. We 
will merely observe a passing remark of 
its author which has caught our eyes in 
accidentally opening part iv. of vol. ii. 
There are in the part of Shropshire here 
treated of,a certain number of manors 
which belonged immediately before the 
Conquest to a Saxon proprietor, named 
in the Domesday Survey Hunnit and 
Hunninc, among which Mr. Eyton gives 
sufficient reason for placing one still named 
Hinnington, and formerly Hunnington. 
“Tf so,” Mr. Eyton says, “this is one 
of a very few instances where a Saxon of 
so late an era as the reign of the Confessor 
can be supposed to have given its name to 
any Shropshire locality.” We are in- 
clined to go further than Mr. Eyton. Hun- 
nit is no doubt either a misreading or an 
error of the scribe, for Hunnic, i. e. 
Hunnine, (so that the two forms of the 
name in Domesday Book are the same) 
and this latter was a very easy Norman 
corruption of Hunning. This was pro- 
bably a mere patronymic, and indicates 
an original Saxon (Mercian) settler in this 
district, bearing the name of Hunna. It 
would thus be a very curious example, 
tending to show that at the very close of 
the Saxon period the landed estates of the 
ordinary class of proprietors still remained 
in possession of the families who had ob- 
tained them in the original distribution of 
Jands among the Saxon settlers, a fact 
which is in itself morethan probable. With 
this remark we will leave Mr. Eyton’s 
book for the present, merely repeating 
our approbation of the manner in which 
so far he has executed his laborious task. 


The Ecclesiastical History of Sozomen, 
comprising a History of the Church, A.D. 
324-340. Also, The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Philostorgius. Translated. Post 
8v0. pp. xvi. 536. (Behn’s LEecclesiasti- 
cal Library.)—The former of these 
histories has no preface, or translator’s 
name, but is, we believe, a reprint, 
and is introduced by the remarks of the 
French editor Valesius (Valois). The 
work itself is, in a great measure, a repeti- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical History of Soc- 
rates, (see May 1854, p. 505,) but as M. 
Nodier briefly observes, “ Les critiques le 
placent fort au-dessus de Socrate pour le 
style et surtout pour le jugement.’’ (Bib. 
Sacrée, 1826, p. 415.) Dr. Adam Clarke* 
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says ‘“‘the events are more amplified, 
more marvels are narrated,’’ but adds that 
‘errors in fact and date are not few, and 
in a word he is of little more value as a 
historian, than-to satisfy the curiosity of 
knowing how two different contemporary 
writers represent the history of the same 
period.” (Sacred Literatare, ii. 225.) 

The second history is an Epitome of 
Philostorgius, by the celebrated Photius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, which now 
appears fog the first time in English. It 
extends from the rise of Arianism to the 
year 425. M. Nodier says ‘‘ Philostorge 
est loin d’étre un bon guide en matiére de 
dogme. Cet auteur infecté de l’hérésie des 
Ariens, n’a écrit que pour les défendre.”’ 
(p. 413.) Dr. Clarke remarks, that ‘‘ he 
is the only Arian historian we have still 
extant.’’ His history abounds ‘ with gross 
credulity (the disease of his times) and a 
partiality to his own side totally inexcusa- 
ble ina historian.”’ (Ibid. p. 188-9.)+ Itis 
translated by Mr. Walford, the editor of 
Aristotle’s Politics, (see July 1853, p. 74,) 
who has added some notes from Fleury and 
other sources. 

There was a literary peculiarity in the 
original work, which is lost in the abridg- 
ment. ‘‘ On rapporte que les douze livres 
dont son histoire étoit composée commen- 
coit chacun par une des lettres qui for- 
ment le nom de Philostorgos. Il faut 
sans doute en excepter le dernier, le nom 
de Philostorgos n’étant formé en grec que 
de onze lettres. Lartifice dont il se ser- 
vit pour révéler son nom & quelques initiés, 
a été, comme on sait, employé assez sou- 
vent depuis, particuli¢rement par l’auteur 
du Poliphile, et par celui des Bigarrures, 
Etiénne Tabourot, plus connu sous le nom 
du Seigneur des Accords.’’ (Nodier, p. 
413.) We may add the philosophical poem 
of Palingenius, entitled ‘‘ Zodiacus Vite,” 
of which Vogt says, ‘‘ En tibi arcanum: 
In primis undetriginta libri primi versibus 
per Acrostichon legitur Marcellus Palin- 
genius Stellatus.’’ (Catalogus, ed. 1793, 
p- 643.) The epithet, according to 
Peignot, signifies ‘‘que Palingéne, ou 
plutédt Manzoli, étoit de Stellada, dans le 
territoire de Ferrare.’’ (Dict. des Livres 
Condamnés, ii. 11.) A list of such au- 
thors, selected from the mass of ‘* Anony- 
mi Scriptores,’’ would probably furnish 
some literary curiosities. 


LispeR CANTABRIGIENSIS, An Account 
of the Aids afforded io Poor Students, the 
encouragements offered to Diligent Stu« 
dents, and the rewards conferred on Suc- 





* Perhaps we should say Mr. J. B. 
Clarke, to whom his father transferred the 
latter materials collected for the work. 

Gent. Maa, Vou, XLIV. 


+ Basnage has pointed out some inaccu- 
racies of Philostorgius, when speaking of 
Athanasius. (Hist. Eccles. b. ii, c. 8.) 
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cessful Sludents, in the University of Cam- 
bridge; To which is prefixed, A Collection 
of Maxims, Aphorisms, &c. designed for 
the use of Learners. By Robert Potts, 
M.A. Trinity College. 12mo.—We live 
in such a season of change, that there is no 
saying how soon the several foundations 
recorded and described in these pages will 
have become obsolete, and all their spe- 
cialities and peculiarities entirely oblite- 
rated. In more stable times we should 
have regarded this manual as one likely to 
be so serviceable that we should only have 
regretted that it applied exclusively to the 
University of Cambridge, and not to Ox- 
ford also. The author has epitomised the 
information given in the Report of her 
Majesty’s Commissioners on Cambridge 
university, and after proceeding through 
the various colleges individually, he notices 
in succession all the grammar-schools 
which have endowments connected with 
Cambridge, and lastly those in the gift of 
the chartered companies of London. In 
both the latter divisions it would have 
been preferable to have had the exhibitions 
to Cambridge and Oxford in one view, 
and should any other gentleman be pre- 
paring a corresponding Liber Oxoniensis, 
we recommend this suggestion to his con: 
sideration. In his Preface Mr. Potts 
quotes from the evidence offered to the 
Cathedral Commissioners, the opinions of 
several persons of great eminence and ex- 
perience in university education, as Dr. 
Jeune the master of Pembroke college, 
Oxford, Dr. Harrington the principal of 
Brasenose, Dr. Hawkins the provost of 
Oriel, Dr. Jacobson the Regius professor 
of Divinity at Oxford, Dr. Jeremie the 
Regius professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
and Mr. Thompson, Regius professor of 
Greek, in which they all, more or less, give 
a preference to the established system of 
university education, in preference to those 
purely theological or ecclesiastical semi- 
naries, which have been recently set-up in 
connection with cathedral churches or 
cathedral services, and which have proved 
chiefly productive of semi-monastic no- 
tions, and a punctilious adherence to forms 
of dress and ritual observances. So much 
of Mr. Potts’s book as might have sufficed 
to treat of the endowments of Oxford, is 
occupied in a somewhat heterogeneous 
way, by a collection of aphorisms, maxims, 
&c. He appears to have thought the op- 
portunity too good to be lost, of inci- 
dentally suggesting to those who might 
most frequently refer to his book, as per- 
sonally interested in the other portions of 
its contents, such a concentration of the 
wisdom of our British sages as might instil 
great truths and sound principles. The 


extracts are derived entirely from English 
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authors ; but they rest upon the authority 
of names alone, without references to par- 
ticular works, or any other indication of 
the periods at which they were written, 
which for some of the obscurer names 
would have been desirable. 





TuroLocy.—1, A Guide for the In. 
struction of Jewish Youth. By Isaac 
Reggio (Rabbi). Translated from the Ita- 
lian, 8vo. pp. xvi. 102. At a time when 
questions are in agitation that affect the 
Jewish community, it is interesting to 
have some specimens of their modern lite- 
rature. ‘‘The name of Isaac Reggio of 
Goritz is now a celebrity in the Hebrew 
literary world... . The present book 
is one of his latest productions in the 
Italian language.’’ (p. ix.) It is a treatise 
on natural and revealed religion. Chapter 
x. comprises the Decalogue. He well 
observes that the Sabbath ‘ represented 
the bond subsisting between the divinity 
and the humanity.’’ (p. 61.) It is im- 
portant to know how far serious Judaism 
reaches, even when adopting the language 
of St. Paul, “I show unto you a more 
excellent way.”’ (1 Cor. xii. 31.)—2. Pa- 
rochial Sermons. By J. Puckle, M.A. 
vol. iii. 8v0. pp. 343. These sermons 
were preached at Dover, and are now pub- 
lished in consequence of a promise that 
some of them should appear in print. We 
would hint to the author, that a single 
letter once made a Shibboleth (Judges 
xii. 6), and whoever makes minor distinc- 
tions too prominent may have the best 
part of his writings unappreciated. The 
character of Ahab, in Sermon xix. is in- 
structively drawn.—3. Parochial Ser- 
mons. By R. W. Evans, B.D. Vol. iii. 
Sep. 8vo. pp. 340. These sermons are by 
the author of ‘‘Scripture Biography’ 
and “The Rectory of Valehead.’’? We 
remember a popular preacher remarking 
in private, that his great difficulty was to 
say something new. The sermon on Phil. 
ii. 5 (No. 34), the subject of which is 
‘‘The Christian Mind,” is perfectly free 
from the charge of being trite.—4. A 
Series of Sermons on the Epistle and 
Gospel for Holy Days. By Isaac Williams, 
B.D. fcp. 8vo. pp. xii. 361. A similar 
work of the author’s was noticed in Fe- 
bruary, 1854, p. 168. Mr. Williams does 
not come before the public now in the 
character of a new author, and the style 
of his writings is too well known to re- 
quire any observations.—5. Meditations 
and Prayers on the Ordination Service 
By J. H. Pinder, M.A. sep. 
8vo. pp. vii. 152. This is obviously a 
sequel to a similar work of the author’s 
on ‘ The Ordination Service for Deacons,” 
which was noticed in May, 1854, p. 509, 
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Some of the meditations are of wider ap- 
plication than the author apparently in- 
tends, for ‘‘ subordination’”’ to ecclesias- 
tical authorities is not always best observed 
by those who are readiest to press it upon 
others.—G. Job. A Course of Lectures. 
By J. E. Kempe, M.A. fep. 8vo0. These 
sermons were preached at St. James’s, 
Westminster, during the Lent of 1855. 
The author has paid attention to his sub- 
ject, but to publish is to invite criticism. 
Now, it is said, Lavater used to judge 
of a person’s character at the first intro- 
duction by his countenance, and, if this 
was carrying out a favourite theory too 
far, still first impressions are apt to affect 
the opinion materially. We object to such 
acommencement as this, “It is an old 
tradition.’’ Bishop Horne makes a judi- 
cious use of a Jewish tradition on Psalm 
exviii. 22, but then he does not give it too 
prominent a place. The expression at p. 
161, “ perfect in the sight of God,” is ob- 
jectionable. The periods are too long, as 
the reader, if he turns to p. 121, will 
doubtless agree with us. 





The Works of Philo Judeus. Trans- 
lated by C. D. Yonge, M.A. Vol. iii. 
post 8v0. pp. 540. (Bohn’s Ecclesiastical 
Library.)—The treatises in this volume 
consist chiefly of the Life of Moses, topics 
issuing out of the Decalogue, and sacri- 
ficial ones. This publication will probably 
exercise an influence over future theologi- 
cal writings that relate to the Mosaic 
period, and many an author will exhibit 
an acquaintance with the works of Philo, 
who never ventured to brush the dust 
from the original Greek. 





A Word in Season. By the Rev. J. 
Cumming, D.D. fcp. 8vo. pp. 138.— 
Owing to the presence of several persons 
in the author’s congregation who had 
relatives in the army of the Crimea, allu- 
sions were made, intended to convey con- 
solatory thoughts to the kindred of the 
fallen brave. ‘* Words that comforted 
them may comfort others. With this view 
they are printed.’’ It is hardly necessary 
for us to say more. An interesting ap- 
pendix of letters, relating to the death of 
an officer in the 23d Royal Welsh Fusi- 
leers (Henry Anstruther, esq.) at the battle 
of the Alma, is subjoined. 





The Great Question. By H. A. Board- 
man, D.D. fep. 8vo0. pp. 146.—This is a 
reprint of an American essay, on consider- 
ing “ the subject of personal religion.’’ It 
is not merely calculated for uneducated 
persons. Men of “improved’’ minds, as 
they say in America, by way of contrast 
to the “ vulgar,’”? will find some of the 
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objections by which they are beset very 
ably met in it. 





The Book of Sunday Pictures. Old 
Testament. Square 12mo. pp. 96. This 
book sets out with the question ‘‘ How 
may we best engage the attention of little 
children on Sunday?” (p. 3.) As it ad- 
vocates a distinction between the Sunday 
and other days, so it argues that children 
** should be led to look forward to it, not 
as a season of dulness, but as the best day 
of the week.’’ Horace’s principle, ‘‘ Seg- 
nius irritant,’ &c. (De Arte, 1 180) 
applies exactly to such attempts at picto- 
rial teaching. 





Johnny McKay; or, The Sovereign. 
18mo. pp. 168.—This story turns on the | 
incidents arising from a sovereign being 
given by mistake for a shilling. The scene 
is laid in Ireland. Some years ago a lady 
who styled herself ‘‘ Mrs. Llewellyn,’’ 
called one of her novels * Read, and give it 
a Name.’’* So we would say here—read, 
and form your own opinion. But if we 
had formed an unfavourable one we should 
have said so distinctly. 





HenprRIk Conscience’s TALES AND 
Romances.—l. The Curse of the Vil- 
lage; and The Happiness of being Rich.— 
2. The Lion of Flanders; or, The Battle 
of the Golden Spurs.—3. The War of 
the Peasants.—We cannot do better than 
to preface our few remarks on these books 
by the following extract from M. Portmar- 
tin’s criticism on this hitherto unknown 
Flemish author. ‘*Who of us,’’ he says, 
‘* knew anything of Hendrik Conscience a 
year ago? And yet he is to-day in 
everybody’s hands, and will be to-morrow 
in everybody’s library. His scenes are all 
the more striking for the quick under- 
current of humour which flows beneath his 
style. . . . It is Flemish painting entering 
the domain of literature ; he is an Ostade 
improved by a Rembrandt.... It is a 
matter of congratulation thatevery one reads 
and wishes to read again, these books, so 
tender, so gentle, so simple, so familiar and 
touching, chosen friends and companions 
of every honest heart and cultivated mind.”’ 
To this just praise we will only add, that 
we warmly recommend his works to our 
readers, who will by their perusal gain a 
pleasing insight into some of the most im- 
portant scenes of Flemish history. There 
is a fourth book advertised, “‘ Tales of Old 
Flanders,’’ which we have not yet seen. 





* The ‘‘ Modern Dunciad”’ in accept- 
ance of this challenge gave the work a very 
condemnatory one. 
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1855. (Theobald, Paternoster Row.)— 
This is the first number of a new Quar- 
terly Review. Its articles are, 1. On the 
Just and the Unjust in the recent popular 
discontent (and the question of Adminis- 
trative Reform). 2. William Cowper. 
3. The Planets. 4. Ewald’s Life of 
Christ. 5. Novels and Poems of the Rev. 
C. Kingsley. 6. Romanism, Protestant- 
ism, and Anglicanism. 7. Giethe and 
Werther. 8. International Duties and 
the Present Crisis. 9, Summary of The- 
ology and Mental Philosophy. 10. Sum- 
mary of Political Philosophy and Eco- 
nomy—Loans and Taxes. 





The Rev. R. Harvey, Rector of Hornsey 
has published a sermon preached at the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, on the Ist 
July, entitled “ The Sabbath; or, Rest 
the right of every Man.’’ He considers 
that the Bill of Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
which has been recently withdrawn in 
deference to popular clamour, has been 
‘* greatly misunderstood by the people and 
the press.”” Mr. Harvey adopts for a 
motto a passage of Horsley, where he 
says, that ‘‘ The Sabbath was ordained for 
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a day of public worship, and of refresh- 
ment to the common people.’’ As he 
recognises both these ends, it may be 
hoped that his arguments may hereafter 
find their way, when the present irritation 
of feeling has subsided. 





A new Guide to the ancient City of 
Shrewsbury, by the experienced hand of 
M. H. Pidgeon, the Author of the “ Me- 
morials of Shrewsbury,” which we formerly 
noticed on its first appearance, is sure to 
be acceptable to many visitors: though 
probably our friends the archeologists, at 
their approaching visit, will generally pre- 
fer the more copious work. 





Dr. Croly’s eloquent romance of Sala- 
thiel, founded on the legend of the Wander- 
ing Jew, was fully reviewed on its first 
appearance in our Magazine for May, 
1828: and we then made bold to predict 
that it was ‘‘ not destined, like other works 
of imagination, to be read and forgotten.”’ 
After the lapse of more than a quarter of 
a century, our expectations are verified in 
the new edition before us, which is printed 
in a single volume. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge—London University College—University of Edinburgh—Free 
School at Perth—Dissolution of Kneller Hall School—Society cf Arts—Scientific appointments— 


Botanical Collections at Kew 


Reward for the Discovery of the North-West Passage—Ordnance 


Maps of Scotland—Civil List Pensions—Subscription for the descendants of Lord Viscount Nelson— 
The Society of Actuaries—Reprint of Caxton’s Game of the Chesse—‘t Moredun, by Sir Walter 


Scott "—Sale of Autographs—MSS. of Dr. Routh—Sale at Appuldercombe 


Ancient Ivories published 


by the Arundel Society—Museums of Medieval Art at Nurnberg—Testimonial to the Rev. Dr. 
Croly—New Statues.and Pictures—Antiquities of the Crimea--Burmese Bell at York—Saxon 
Coins found near Carlisle—The Flitch of Bacon at Dunmow. 


Earl Stanhope, the historian of “ Eng- 
land since the Peace of Utrecht,”’ has sig- 
nified to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
University his intention to give during his 
life, and to bequeath at his death, an 
annual prize of 20/. for the best compo- 
sition on a modern history subject. Al- 
though the particular conditions of the 
prize are not yet fully matured, his Lord- 
ship has expressed the great regret which 
he would feel if on that account the in- 
tended competition were postponed for 
another year. It is accordingly announced 
that the subject for 1856 will be “ The cha- 
racter of Lord Clarendon, first as a states- 
man, and secondly as an historian.” Any 
uudergraduate who shall not have exceeded 
four years from his matriculation on the 
31st of March next is at liberty to com- 
pete for this prize, and it is desired that 


the essays should not be of greater length 
than would occupy twenty minutes if they 
should be recited. 

The first private hall at Oxford under 
the new Act is about to be established by 
the Rev. E. A. Litton, M.A. Vice-Princi- 
pal of St. Edmund-hall, and formerly Fel- 
low of Oriel College, a double first-class 
man and Bampton lecturer for 1856. After 
a careful consideration of the probable ex- 
penses, 80/, for the academical year, con- 
sisting practically of three terms, each 
containing eight or nine weeks, has been 
fixed on as the lowest sum compatible with 
prudence. This includes all the student’s 


expenses, except fees paid to the univer- 
sity for matriculation or for degrees. 
There were three candidates for the 
Kennicott Hebrew Scholarship,—C. Ma- 
theson, B.A., Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
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lege; E. B. Cowell, B.A., Magdalen Hall; 
and W. Parry, B.A., Magdalen Hall. It 
has been awarded to the first. For the 
Pusey and Ellerton Scholarship there were 
five candidates, and it is awarded to W. 
Wynne Wilson, scholar of St. John’s. 
This is the seventh Pusey and Ellerton 
Scholarship gained in succession by 
Merchant-Taylors’ men, as have been two 
of the three last Kennicott Scholarships. 
During the last ten, years, out of ten 
Hebrew Scholarships, Merchant-Taylors’ 
School have carried off nine. 

At Cambridge, the election of the Lady 
Margaret Reader in Divinity took place on 
the 29th of June. The original candidates 
were:—The Rev. Edward Harrold Browne, 
B.D., late Fellow of Emmanuel College 
and Norrisian Professor; the Rev. William 
Selwyn, B.D., St. John’s College, and 
Canon of Ely; the Rev. Henry John 
Rose, -B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s ; the 
Rev. B. M. Cowie, B.D., late Fellow of 
St. John’s; the Rev. F. R. Hall, D.D., 
late Fellow of St. John’s; and the Rev. 
W. W. Harvey, B.D., late Fellow of 
King’s. The three last resigned before 
the hour of election. At the close of the 
poll the numbers stood thus :— 

Selwyn . . 2. 2. 2 - « 4 

Browne . ee ae a 

ea ee 
This rendered it necessary for the Vice- 
Chancellor to give the casting vote, which 
he did for Mr. Selwyn, who was declared 
duly elected, and was admitted by the 
Vice-Chancellor. Shortly after, Dr. Whe- 
well came (when too late), and tendered a 
vote for Mr. Browne, which would have 
turned the election in his favour. Mr. 
Selwyn went out as Sixth Wrangler in 
1828, and the same year was first Chan- 
cellor’s Medallist, having in 1827 carried 
off the prize (Browne’s Medal) for the best 
Greek Ode. 

The London University College has re- 
cently received the three following addi- 
tions to its collections—the parliamentary 
library of the late Joseph Hume, esq., 
bequeathed by his will; the collection of 
fossils, presented by the late G. B. 
Greenough, esq., and delivered by his 
executors, Decimus Burton, esq. and 
Robert Hutton, esq., with a presentation 
copy of Mr. Greenough’s “ Physical and 
Geological Map of India ;’’ and a portrait 
of Harvey, by Mirevelt, a chef-d’euvre, 
bequeathed by the late George Field, esq., 
of Isleworth.—The Council have deter- 
mined to unite the professorships, hitherto 
distinct, of Chemistry and Practical Che- 
mistry, and have appointed Dr. Alexander 
W. Williamson, Professor of Chemistry, as 
successor to Mr. Graham, now Master of 
the Mint. 
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A litigation, which has been protracted 
through many years, on the legacy left to 
the University of Edinburgh, by the late 
General Reid, for the promotion of musi- 
cal education, has just been concluded in 
the Scotch law courts. The terms of 
agreement have been acceded to by the 
Town Council, as patrons of the University, 
by the Professors constituting the Senatus 
Academicus, and by Mr. Donaldson, the 
present musical professor. The sum avail- 
able for the purposes of the trust amounts 
to upwards of 61,4007. 

Sir Hugh Munro, of Foulis, Bart., (who 
died ‘in 1848,) bequeathed his estate of 
Milton, in Ross-shire, to found a Free 
School in Perth, for the education of the 
children of tradesmen belonging to the 
town. The rental of the property, being 
about 300/. per annum, is to be applied 
to the support of the institution; and the 
sum of 1,000/. is left for the building of 
the school-house. The school is to be in 
connection with the Established Church 
of Scotland, and underthe superintendence 
of the Presbytery, and is to be visited by 
the Government Inspector. 

A minute of the Lords of the Privy 
Council on Education, dated the 12th of 
May, determines that the Training School 
at Kneller-hall near Twickenham, shall 
not be maintained after the 31st Dec., 
1855. From a report made by the Rev. 
Henry Moseley, her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools, it appears that this institution 
has failed, not so much from any defects 
of its system of education, or any want of 
efficiency inits principal the Rev. Frederick 
Temple, as from its producing a class of 
teachers superior to the demand. They 
have been chiefly sent to Workhouse 
schools ; and Mr. Moseley thinks, that 
the function of training schoolmasters for 
service in workhouses is an impossible one. 
Mr. Moseley adverts to the evils of the 
‘‘workhouse school’’ system, as regards 
the children themselves, and discusses the 
two other modes of providing for them :— 
1. By collecting them in district schools; 
or 2. By making the national and other 
religious schools in their respective pa- 
rishes, available for their education. Mr. 
Moseley strongly contends for the principle 
of segregation, as applied in the separate 
families of the reformatory school at 
Mettray,—the strength of pauperism, no 
less than of crime, lying in early associa- 
tion. 

The Rev. C. B. Scott, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity coll. Camb., is appointed Head 
Master of Westminster School, in the 
room of Mr. Liddell, now Dean of Christ 
Church. 

The annual dinner of the Society of Arts 
took place on the 3d July in the Syden- 
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ham Crystal Palace, the Duke of Argyll 
presiding. The prosperity of the Society 
of Arts, of the 368 associated institutions, 
of the Crystal Palace Company, and the 
healths of Sir Joseph Paxton, and various 
other personages, were toasted, and duly 
acknowledged. Lord Granville, in pro- 
posing prosperity to the Crystal Palace 
Company, referred to the exertions of the 
Society of Arts to collect specimens of 
objects used in manufactures and arts, with 
the view to their being exhibited in the 
Crystal Palace. Sir Joseph Paxton, in his 
reply, said that 70,000/. were annually 
derived from patents in this country, a 
revenue which he thought ought to be 
wholly set aside to the advancement of 
science and art.—The Rev. Dr. Booth, 
F.R.S., has been elected Chairman of the 
Council of the Society of Arts in the room 
of Lord Ebrington. 

Professor Allman, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has received the appointment of 
Regius Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh, held by the late 
Edward Forbes. 

Mr. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., successor in 
the department of natural history at the 
Museum of Practical Geology to the late 
Prof. Edward Forbes, has been elected 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology in the 
Royal Institution. 

The Statistical Society has appointed to 
the office of its Assistant Secretary, vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. Cheshire, Mr. 
Scargill, whose position in the list of 
Wranglers for 1849 sufficiently speaks for 
his qualifications. 

Dr. Joseph Hooker, son of the Director 
of the Royal Gardens of Kew, has been 
appointed by Government to the charge 
of the herbarium, library, and strictly bo- 
tanical part of that establishment, for 
which the services of some eminent bo- 
tanist have been greatly needed since the 
extensive additions made to the collection 
by Mr. Bentham. This appointment is 
simultaneous with a grant of 3000/. to- 
wards the erection of a new museum in 
that delightful locality. 

The Committee appointed by the House 
of Commons to investigate the claims of 
the commanders of the recent Arctic Ex- 
pedition, for a reward for the discovery of 
a North-West Passage, has come to a de- 
termination to recommend that 5000/. 
should be given to Capt. M‘Clure. It is 
thought, however, to be premature to as- 
sert positively the claim for the discovery 
of a North-West Passage, while we are 
ignorant of the extent to which the late 
Sir John Franklin had proceeded, before 
his death. 

The Lords of the Treasury have ordered 
the Ordnance Survey of Scotland to be 
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carried on as follows:—For cultivated, 
populous, and mineral districts, on a scale 
of 25°344 inches to a mile; for unculti- 
vated, Highland, and moorland districts, 
on a scale of 6 inches to a mile; the towas 
containing more than 4,000 inhabitants to 
be mapped on a scale of 1-500 in 126-72 
inches to a mile; that plans on the 25°344 
and 6-inch scales shall be mapped, and 
copies made when required, by the ana- 
static process; that the general l-inch map 
of Scotland be proceeded with as rapidly 
as possible. 

The amount of Pensions on the Civil 
List granted between June 1854 and June 
1855 includes one of 3002. to Mrs. Mon- 
tague, in consideration of the late Mr. 
Montague’s services in the penal settle. 
ment of Van Diemen’s Land, and during 
the Caffre war from 1842 to 1853 ; one of 
3007. to Eleanor Philippa Ward, Horatio 
Nelson Ward, and Caroline Mary Ward, 
the three daughters of the late Mrs. Ho- 
ratio Nelson Ward, the daughter of Vis- 
count Nelson ; one of 200/. to Georgiana 
Hay Fullarton, widow of Lord Fullarton, 
the Scotch Judge; one of 1007. to C. 
Moore, widow of Colonel Willoughby 
Moore, who lost his life in the Europa 
transport; and 1007. to Mr. Thomas 
Keightley, the school historian, in con- 
sideration of his literary services ; one of 
1502, to Maria Margaretta, widow of the 
late Mr. E. T. Crafer, of the Treasury; and 
one of 502. to Annabella, widow of Dr. 
John Kitto, in consideration of her late 
husband’s services to Biblical literature. 

Great indignation is expressed in literary 
circles at this distribution, as the late Sir 
Robert Peel publicly announced that the 
whole sum of 12002. a year would in future 
be assigned “ aliogether to the reward and 
encouragement of literary exertions.”’ 

Since the return, a pension of 507. has 
been granted to Dr. Dick, the author of 
some excellent works on Christian Philo- 
sophy. 

The committee formed some time since 
to raise a fund for the purpose of provid- 
ing for the family of Mrs. Ward, daughter 
of Lord Nelson by Lady Hamilton, state 
that the whole of her eight children are 
now provided for. Her eldest son has 
been presented to the living of Radstock 
by the Dowager Countess of Waldegrave ; 
the second son appointed by Sir W. Bur- 
nett assistant-surgeon in the navy; to the 
third, Lord Chancellor Cranworth has 
given a clerkship in the Registry-office ; 
the fourth son received an Indian cadetcy 
from Captain Shepherd; Prince Albert 
conferred a similar appointment on the 
youngest son; and Her Majesty has set- 
tled upon the three daughters a pension of 
3007, per annum, To this last result the 
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exertions of the late Mr. Hume, M.P, 
mainly contributed. Messrs. Green, of 
Blackwall, and Messrs. Smith, of New- 
castle, conveyed the two cadets to India 
free of expense. The public subscriptions 
realised 1,427/. 13s. 5d. out of which the 
committee provided outfits and pocket- 
money for the cadets, made such other ad- 
vances as their parent recommended for the 
other sons, and paid over to Mrs. Ward a 
small cash balance, after investing 400/. in 
the funds. Lithograph fac-similes of Nel- 
son's only two letters to his daughter have 
been distributed to the subscribers. 

The anniversary meeting of the Society 
of Actuaries was held on the 7th July, 
Charles Jellicoe, esq. Vice-President, in 
the chair. The new members elected dur- 
ing the session have been thirty-four, and 
the deaths seven. The donations to the 
library have been liberal, Eight papers 
have been read and published in the Journal 
of the Institute. Four were of a technical 
nature, relating to actuarial science, two 
bore on financial questions of the day, and 
two related to sickness and mortality in fo- 
reign countries. An elaborate catalogue of 
the library has been completed by Mr. 
Wheatley, the librarian: it unites the ad- 
vantages of the alphabetical and classified 
systems. 

The well-known type-founder Mr. Vin- 
cent Figgins has at once completed a per- 
petual monument of his own professional 
skill, and also pursued some inquiries that 
are likely to shed fresh light on the early 
history of printing in this country, by a 
reproduction of Che Game of the Chesse, 
the first book that Caxton priuted in Eng- 
land. For this purpose Mr. Figgins has 
not merely cut one or two alphabets of 
types, but also several coupled letters and 
varieties, in order to produce a perfect 
fac-simile of the original, together with 
its wocdcuts. We shall notice this curious 
work more fully next month; in the mean 
time, we mention it here, because Mr. 
Figgins has given the profits to the 
Printers’ Almshouses at Wood Green, 
Tottenham. Its price, in appropriate 
binding, is Two guineas. 

A tale attributed to Sir Walter Scott, 
entitled Moredun, was said to have been 
discovered in MS. in France, and has re- 
cently been published in this country. It 
is universally condemned as a clumsy 
forgery, and is probably of the same family 
as the Byron letters and other literary 
fabrications of French origin. The imita- 
tion of the mere mechanical penmanship 
of Scott is good, not perfect, for there is 
something about the #’s and the i’s which 
betrays fraud: but the style of the work 
1s a very coarse imitation indeed. 

On the 20th July a small collection of 
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Autographs was sold by Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson, in Piccadilly, amongst which 
were some very interesting papers :—Lot 
56, a letter of Henry Kirke White, full of 
religious exhortation and advice, sold for 
21.68. Lots 69 and 70, letters and papers 
of Dean Swift, being those printed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for February last, 
sold for 52. Lot 101, a letter of the illus- 
trious reformer Philip Melancthon, apolo- 
getic of his colleague Luther, sold for 47,8, 
Lot 109, the assignment of the half-share 
of the Spectator to Samuel Buckley, for 
the sum of 575/. Nov. 10, 1712, signed by 
Jos. Addison and Sir Richard Steele; at 
the back is Buckley’s autograph assign- 
ment to Jacob Tonson of his right, for the 
sum of 5007. Oct. 13, 1714; soldfor 77. 15s. 
Lot 111, Dr. Benj. Franklin’s letter to 
Strahan the printer, on his having voted in 
parliament in favour of the American war, 
sold for 1/.19s. Lot 116, a letter of Cow- 
per, relative to a collected edition of his 
poems, and containing the following pas- 
sage, which will be read with interest :—~ 
“* Wherever there is war there is misery 
and outrage, notwithstanding which it is 
not only lawful to wish, but even a duty 
to pray for, the success of one’s country. 
And as to the neutralities, I really think 
the Russian virago an impertinent puss for 
meddling with us, and engaging half a score 
kittens of her acquaintance to scratch the 
poor old lion, who, if he has been insolent 
in his day, has probably acted no otherwise 
than they would in his circumstances and 
with his power to embolden them.’’ This 
letter sold for six guineas. Lot 119,a 
letter of Lord Byron, containing the fol- 
lowing lamentable passages :—‘‘ In mora- 
lity I prefer Confucius to the Ten Com- 
mandments, and Socrates to St. Paul 
(though the two latter agree in their opi- 
nion of marriage). In religion, I favour 
the Catholic emancipation, but do not 
acknowledge the Pope, and J have refused 
to take the sacrament because I do not 
think that eating bread and drinking wine 
from the hand of an earthly vicar will 
make me an inheritor of heaven. I hold 
virtue in general, or the virtues severally, 
to be only in the disposition, each a feel- 
ing, not a principle. I believe truth the 
prime attribute of the Deity, and death an 
eternal sleep, at least of the body. You 
have here a brief compendium of the sen- 
timents of the wicked George Lord Byron.” 
This letter sold for 4/, 12s. 6d. Lot 165. 
A letter of Frederick the Great, addressed 
to one of his generals, giving directions 
for his conduct in an ensuing attack ; the 
King says, that he will be in his rear with 
eleven battalions, to support, if need be, 
and he does not envy the position of those 
who may be in his front: sold for 10/, 
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The manuscripts of the late learned Dr. 
Routh, the President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, theological, historical, and miscel- 
laneous, were sold by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson, on the 5th day of July. 

The mansion of Appuldercombe, once 
the proudest edifice in the Isle of Wight, 
has been cleared of its contents. The 
library of 2,500 volumes was dispersed on 
the 11th and 12th of July; the pictures 
on the 10th. It is rumoured that the 
mansion itself will be converted into 
barracks. 

A valuable and interesting acquisition 
has recently been made by the Arundel 
Society, which has enabled it to extend 
its agency in the illustration of a new class 
of artistic monuments. Three gentlemen, 
who have devoted much time to the study 
of medieval art, Mr. Nesbitt, Mr. West- 
wood, and Mr. A. W. Franks, have, with 
the permission of the owners, or guardians, 
of some of the principal private and public 
collections in England and on the Conti- 
nent, obtained impressions in gutta percha 
from most of the finest Ivory Carvings 
that have escaped the effects of time and 
accident ; and, by employing these im- 
pressions as matrices, have manufactured 
casts, in what is termed ‘‘ fictile ivory,” 
which preserve, to a great extent, the 
beauty of the originals. With a view to 
render tho treasures available for more 
general use, those gentlemen have pre- 
sented to the Arundel Society the right of 
the manufacture and sale of casts. A 
complete series, consisting of about 170 
pieces, has been made by Mr. Franchi, 
and is now exhibited at the Society’s 
Office, 24, Old Bond-street. It is divided 
into classes, which exemplify the charac- 
teristics of the various ages and schools of 
this species of sculpture, commencing 
with the mythological and historical dip- 
tychs of the Roman and Byzantine eras, 
and affording specimens in every century 
from the eighth to the sixteenth. On the 
29th June a highly interesting and in- 
structive lecture was delivered on this 
subject by Mr. Digby Wyatt, at the So- 
ciety’s rooms, and he was requested to 
allow it to be printed. 

The commissions for casts of works of 
art which have been largely given on the 
continent by the directors of our Crystal 
Palace seem to have awakened a correspon- 
dent feeling in various quarters. At the 
wonderfully curious old town of Nurn- 
berg, our purveyors for Sydenham are 
reported to have expended fifty thousand 
guiden in casts of its rich treasures, with- 
out securing the best. These are now 
being copied for the town itself by Rother- 
mund, the able artist, for Herr Flesch- 
man, proprietor of an atelier of casts. 
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They have just finished the model of the 
rich portal of the Catholic church, and 
some fine monuments of the early Hohen- 
zollern, from the abbey church of Heils- 
bron; and they intend to extend their 
labours to every chef-d’ oeuvre of art in the 
town and neighbourhood. The munici- 
pality of the town second their efforts 
with a laudable zeal, by turning over to 
them the chapter-house of the ancient 
Dominican convent, which was recently 
inaugurated under the name of the Max- 
imilian Museum of Medieval Art, in the 
presence of the King of Bavaria. Nurn- 
berg is peculiarly felicitous in such lo- 
calities. The. rich acquisitions and 
library of Baron von Aufsees have beech 
secured for the museum of a central 
society of German Archzologists ; and 
the Government has presented them witn 
the old Carthusian convent and cloisters 
for exhibiting the collection. The exten- 
sive cloister forms a quadrangle of from 
about five hundred feet square. 

On the 29th of June the Lord Mayor 
gave a dejeuner at the Mansion House to 
the friends of the Rev.George Croly, D.D. 
Rector of St. Stephen’s Wallbrook, who 
there assembled to present him with his 
bust, by Behnes, and his portrait, in 
lithography, by Baugniet, as testimonials 
of their esteem. He acknowledged the 
honour in a highly eloquent speech, and 
the company were also addressed by his old 
friend Vice-Chancellor Stuart, and by 
Mr. Monckton Milnes. 

The Statue of Sir Robert Peel, by 
Behnes, has been placed on its pedestal at 
the west end of Cheapside, and there is but 
one opinion as to the suitableness of the 
site, as well as the high merit of the statue 
as a work of art. 

Two more of the twelve marble statues 
of English heroes—destined for St. Ste- 
phen’s hall at Westminster, have been 
commissioned. Mr. Baily has received 
Fox as his subject, Mr. Macdowall has 
received Pitt. 

Mr. Ward has completed his sketches 
for another of the great national Cartoons 
illustrative of striking passages in English 
history. The subject is Alice Lisle taken 
in the fact of concealing a fugitive. This 
to be painted, at the artist’s suggestion, in 
fresco—with the assent of the Commis- 
sioners of Fine Art. 

Mr. Sant’s picture of ‘The Fortune 
Teller,’ now in the Royal Academy, has 
been purchased for the chief prize-holder 
of the London Art-Union, and goes to 
America. 

It is now stated that the destruction of 
the Museum at Kertsch, to which we ad- 
verted in our last, was not so considerable, 
the Russians having, long before the 
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arrival of the allies, removed to St. Peters- 
burg the more valuable part of it, and 
particularly the rare collections of medals.@ 
Some urns and bas-reliefs which remained 
were taken on board a French vessel, or 
put in a place of safety. It is also stated 
that General Wrangel, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Russian troops on the coasts 
of the sea of Azoff, who is a great amateur 
of the fine arts, had collected at his coun- 
try-seat a choice assemblage of Etruscan 
vases, and of the rare antiquities of the 
country. These collections having been 
hastily removed, were placed in a barge, 
which was taken in tow by a small steamer, 
at the time of the appearance of the allied 
squadron: but the steamer for its own 
safety casting off the barge, it was cap- 
tured by the French ship Phlégéthon, and 
the objects of art are destined for the 
Louvre. 

The officers of the 51st Regiment have 
presented to the city of York a Bell taken 
at the capture of Rangoon, in April 1853. 
It weighs nearly 6 cwt., and is covered 
with Burmese characters, said to be quo- 
tations from some Bhuddist works. It 
was captured by the regiment from a pa- 
goda at Rangoon. 

In draining some fields at Scotby, near 
Carlisle, a number of Saxon coins and 
some bars of silver have recently been 
found, together witb an iron instrument of 
the shape of a small billhook. The coins 
are in an excellent state of preservation, 
and their examination will probably afford 
some information to numismatists. 

An attempt was made on Thursday, the 
19th July, to revive the ancient jocular 
custom of the Flitch of Bacon of Dunmow 
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ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

June 1. The Hon, R. C. Neville, V.P., 
in the chair. 

Mr. James Yates gave an account of 
moulds for making pottery with figures in 
relief, found near Wiesbaden, with Roman 
remains, and preserved in the museums at 
that place and at Bonn. He produced a 
cast in plaster-of-Paris from one of these 
remarkable examples, illustrating the an- 
cient technical processes of fictile manu- 
factures. Some imperfect moulds exist in 
the British Museum. Several good speci- 
mens passed into private collections at the 
recent dispersion of the curious series 
formed by Mr. Chaffers, sold by auction 
during the present year. Mr. Yates cited, 
in reference to the ancient manufacture of 
richly ornamented Roman ware, the obser- 
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in Essex. The great promoter was Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth, whose romance of 
“The Flitch of Bacou,’’ published last 
year, had excited considerable interest in 
the locality. The last time the bacon was 
given by the proper donor, the lord of the 
Manor of Little Dunmow, was in the year 
1751, at which date an account of the cere- 
mony will be found in our Magazine. On 
the present occasion the lord of the manor 
refused to revive the custom, or to allow 
of the ceremony taking place at the old 
locality ; so the proceedings were held in 
the adjoining town of Great Dunmow, the 
trials of the claimants being carried on 
with great formalities in the town-hall, and 
the procession paraded the streets. Mr. 
Ainsworth gave two flitches, one of which 
was adjudged to a Mr. and Mrs. Barlow, 
of Chipping Ongar, and the other to the 
Chevalier de Chatelain and his lady, a 
literary couple from London. There was 
computed to have been not less than 7,000 
people present, but unfortunately the earlier 
part of the day was very rainy, which 
kept away a great number of the better 
class of visitors. Some discredit was 
thrown upon the proceedings from the 
circumstance that the getting-up had been 
entrusted to Mr. Smith, the lessee of 
Drury Lane, who had at the same time a 
circus in the town, but the procession at 
least owed much of its effect to him. On 
the whole the attempt was not unsuccess- 
ful, so far at least as to furnish a good 
deal of harmless amusement, accompanied 
with very few of the inconveniences to 
which such large assemblages of people 
must be liable. 
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vations of Mr. Roach Smith, who has paid 
much attention to the subject, and in 
whose valuable collection of antiquities 
found in London a most instructive series 
of examples is tobeseen. These bowls of 
embossed ware, Mr. Roach Smith ob- 
serves, were formed in moulds, the orna- 
ments being in some cases stamped sub- 
sequently. A rare variety of very superior 
execution occurs, of which he possesses an 
example, with ornaments moulded sepa- 
rately, and affixed to the surface of the 
vase. Mr. Yates offered some remarks 
on the origin of the material employed 
in the fabrication of these beautiful 
wares, known by the name of “ Sa- 
mian.”? He suggested that in like manner 
as the fine clays now used in the manu- 
factures of —_ and Worcester- 
2 
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shire are obtained from the decomposed 
granite of Cornwall, by agitating the mass 
in vessels filled with water, the ancients 
may have prepared from brick-earth a 
paste of the finest possible quality, suited 
for the fabrication of the choicest kinds of 
ware, 

Mr. E. W. Godwin communicated a 
memoir on Dudley Castle, illustrated by 
plans and drawings. He traced the history 
of its early possessors from the time of 
the earliest erection of a fortress by the 
Saxon Dudo. In 1175 the castle was de- 
stroyed by order of Henry II., and the 
interesting structure of which considerable 
remains now exist was built in the thir- 
teenth century by Roger de Somery. It 
has been stated that the royal license was 
granted in 1263, in consideration of his 
adherence to the king’s cause on the re- 
bellion of the barons, by whom he was 
captured at the battle of Lewes. The 
portions constructed in his time are clearly 
distinguished from the later work ; they 
consist of the keep, the great gateway, and 
part of the enceinte. The castle subse- 
quently came by marriage to the Sutton 
family, by one of whom the barbican was 
built in the fourteenth century. In the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. it 
was in the possession of the Earl of 
Warwick, and to that period the later 
additions may be assigned. Mr. Godwin 
described at length the ichnography and 
remarkable details of this valuable exam- 
ple of military architecture during a period 
of which few specimens now exist in 
England. 

The Hon. W. Fox Strangways brought 
before the Society a communication from 
M. Karl Bernhardi, of Cassel, in relation 
to St. Boniface and the other early mis- 
sionaries from Britain, who introduced 
Christianity into Germany. St. Boniface, 
as is well known, was a native of Crediton 
in Devonshire, about a.p. 680. Mr. 
Bernhardi is engaged in prosecuting a de- 
tailed inquiry into the history of that 
period. He has also devoted much atten- 
tion to the dialects of Germany, of which 
he has published a general scheme, or con- 
spectus, in anticipation of a more com- 
plete work on the subject, in which he 
hopes for the concurrent aid of philologists 
in all parts of Germany. Mr. Bernhardi 
suggested the important assistance which 
would be derived from a similar work on 
the provincial dialects of our own country. 
The Philological Society had, at one pe- 
riod, encouraged the hope that so desirable 
an undertaking might be carried out under 
their auspices. 

Mr. R. Falkner, of Devizes, sent a 
notice of the discovery of a leaden sepul- 
chral cist, attributed to the Roman period, 
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at Headington Wick, between Devizes and 
Calne. It is very similar to a Roman 

“relique of the same class found at Round- 
way, in 1853, of which Mr. Falkner had 
communicated an account. The more re- 
cent discovery had occurred near the great 
ancient boundary known as Wansdyke, and 
not far from the Roman station of Verlu- 
cio. In the same field had been found a 
Roman cylix, of red ware, resembling that 
fabricated at Castor, in Northamptonshire, 
ornamented with scaled-work in relief, 
and impressed patterns. The leaden coffin 
was formed of a sheet of metal, folded up 
at the sides, and fused together at the 
upper angles. The edges of the lid were 
bent down, so as effectually to close the 
cist, in which some bones appeared, 
without any signs of cremation. 

Professor Buckman, of Cirencester, 
communicated various Roman remains 
found in the course of recent explorations 
at Corinium, and comprising objects of 
iron and bronze, one of them with a singu- 
lar handle of jet, a collection of potters’ 
marks on Samian and other wares, and 
some curious stamped tiles, hitherto un- 
published. 

A letter from the Rev. John Rogers, 
Canon of Exeter, was read by Mr. Tucker, 
giving an account of a Roman sepulchral 
slab found at St. Hilary, in Cornwall. 

Mr. Brackstone gave a notice of a mas- 
sive stone axe-head, perforated to receive 
the handle, of very unusual form. It is 
porphyritic greenstone, a material bearing 
much resemblance to certain rocks in 
North Wales. It was found by a farm- 
servant, early in the present year, in 
Stainton Dale, near Scarborough. The 
cutting-edge is much dilated, the other end 
terminating in a blunt point. The typeis 
very rare amongst early British weapons : 
one somewhat similar had been found in 
South Wales. Mr. Brackstone brought 
also a curious object of flint, supposed to 
have been used as a flaying-knife, and a 
large javelin-head of the same material. 
They were found at Overton, Wilts. Also 
an iron spear-head, of very unusual form, 
described as found in Blenheim Park, 
where numerous rare iron weapons have at 
various times been brought to light. 

The Rev. E. Trollope communicated a 
notice of an inscribed sepulchral slab lately 
dug up in the churchyard at Doddington, 
near Faversham, in Kent. It is the me- 
morial of a young maiden named Agnes, 
whose surname is not given in the inscrip- 
tion, which is a rhyming quatrain in old 
French of the thirteenth century, very 
quaintly expressed. 

Mr. Evelyn Shirley, M.P., brought a 
curious deed of the thirteenth century, re- 
lating to Ropley, in Lincolnshire, and 
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bearing the seal of Peter de Lekeburne, 
with the counterseal of the Holy Lamb, an 
example presenting some features of in- 
terest to collectors of mediseval seals. 

Mr. Walford gave some observations in 
illustration of a steel key, exhibited by 
Mr. Hawkins, and shown by the decora- 
tions, which are very elaborately executed, 
to have belonged to Charles Honoré 
d’Albret, Duc de Luynes. 

Mr. Nesbitt described a very remarkable 
series of sculptures in ivory, existing in 
France, of which he exhibited casts taken 
by the aid of the admirable plastic com- 
pound of wax with gutta-percha. These 
beautiful examples, of which the earliest 
dates from about a.p. 400, are chiefly in 
the collections of M. Caron, M. Sauvageot, 
and the Prince Soltikoff, at Paris, in the 
Imperial Library, and the Museums at 
Amiens and Nismes. They comprised the 
consular diptychs of Probus Magnus, A.D. 
518, Orestes, A.D. 520, and a sculpture 
from the binding of the Psalter of Charles 
the Bold. 

Mr. W. E. Wynne, M.P., brought for 
inspection several remarkable illuminated 
MSS., the Journal of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
when he held the command of the fleet in 
the Mediterranean, in 1629, and a MS. 
genealogy of the Percy family, with pedi- 
grees of the Stanleys and other noble 
houses, supposed to have been written by 
Ben Jonson, and formerly in the library 
of Sir K. Digby. A very beautiful illu- 
minated manuscript, of French art, date 
fifteenth century, was brought by Mr. 
Rolls ; it is in the highest state of preser- 
vation, with the original richly stamped 
binding, bearing the name of the book- 
binder, and the enamelled arms of a for- 
mer possessor on the clasps. Amongst 
antiquities exhibited, were a bronze figure 
of Hercules, with the lion’s-skin thrown 
over the arm, found near St. Paul’s 
churchyard ; it was brought by the Rev. 
T. Hugo. Mr. Morgan produced a por- 
trait exquisitely modelled in wax, by Seifried 
Pfinzing, of Nuremberg, 1596; a fine 
example of Italian pottery with the arms 
of Lorraine and Medici; and a specimen 
of the rich blue ware of Nevers. Mr. 
Franks brought an early example of 
English green glazed ware, found in Lon- 
don, and a set of apostle spoons, of silver- 
gilt, of English workmanship, made in 
1519. They were kindly sent by the Rev. 
T. Staniforth, and were from the Bernal 
collection. Mr. Pollard exhibited a silver 
seal found at Oxford, the impress being a 
squirrel, with the inscription 1. CRAKE. 
NOTIS. engraved in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 183. Some very fine 
Spanish and Italian rapiers, morions, the 
chased steel mounting of a pouch, &c., 
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were shown by Mr. Johnson. An im- 
pression from a seal lately found in Somer- 
setshire was brought by the Hon. W. Fox 
Strangways, bearing the name of Adam 
de Stoddone ; also a half-noble of Edward 
IIL, lately found on the Chesil Bank. 
Captain Oakes presented to the Institute 
several very interesting photographs, re- 
presenting the recent discoveries on the 
site of Chertsey Abbey, views of Kenil- 
worth Castle, and of Ely Cathedral. 

It was announced that the meeting at 
Shrewsbury, under the patronage of the 
Lord-Lieutenant and the Bishop of the 
diocese, would commence on the evening 
of August 6, closing August 14. Amongst 
the numerous objects of archeological 
interest comprised in the programme are 
Hawkstone, Wroxeter, the ruined monas- 
teries of Wenlock, Buildwas, and Haugh- 
mond, Caer Caradoc, Ludlow and Stoke- 
say Castles, Chirk Castle, and Valle 
Crucis, where the Institute will be hos- 
pitably entertained by the Viscount Dun- 
gannon. 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
June 13. T. J. Pettigrew, esq. V.P. 
Mr. Crafter exhibited a gold coin, the 

obverse presenting a figure of St. John 

the Baptist, holding the cross ; the reverse 

a fleur-de-lis. This was lately obtained 

from Hastings. The Florentines were 

among the first people of Europe to revive 
the use of gold as a circulating medium. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century, 

to which this specimen is to be referred, 

they issued these pieces, with the legend 

S. IOHANNES. B; and on the other side, 

with the fleur-de-lis, FLoRENTIA. These 

beautiful coins were called Florins. 

Sir S. Morton Peto exhibited two Bri- 
tish Cleddyvs, leaf-shaped swords, in 
bronze, obtained at Washingborough in 
Lincolnshire, in a supposed battle-field 
near the river Witham, whence the cele- 
brated British shield in the Meyrick col- 
lection was obtained. A third specimen 
(we believe from the Thames) was also 
exhibited by Sir S. M. Peto, the handle of 
which was peculiar, having a long narrow 
ovate slit down the centre of the tang, and 
one on each side of the lower part where 
it joins the blade. It measured 1 ft. 10 in. 
in length. Sir Samuel M. Peto also ex- 
hibited two Roman vessels,—one an olla, 
or cinerary urn, 9 in. high; the other a 
guttus, similar to one found at Chichester, 
and figured in the Journal of the Associa- 
tion, vol. iv. p. 158. 

Mr. Gibbs exhibited a half-shilling of 
the second coinage of Elizabeth, discovered 
in his garden near Windmill Hill, Graves- 
end, It is in fine preservation, and bears 
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the date of 1571, on either side the mint 
mark of a castle. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited rubbings of va- 
rious brasses—a priest (circa 1420) from 
the nave of Haddenham church, Bucks; a 
child, swathed like a mummy, from Stoke 
d’Aubernon ; a knight and lady from Din- 
ton, &c. 

Mr. G. N. Wright read a short paper on 
the various Portraits assigned to Shakspere, 
and exhibited the original painting formerly 
in the collection of John Lord Lumley, 
now in course of publication by Vincent 
Brooks, and to be seen at Hogarth’s in the 
Haymarket. 

Mr. Pettigrew read a paper on, and ex- 
hibited a large collection of specimens il- 
lustrative of Egyptian Glass.—Dr. Lee 
exhibited five curious specimens of ancient 
Egyptian glass, belonging, according to 
Mr. Pettigrew, to a late period. They 
consisted of representations of a double 
asp, with a lion’s head, entirely in blue 
glass ; a jackal (the guardian of the tombs) 
in blue, green, and white ; a cow reposing, 
with the solar disc and features between 
the horns, assigned by Mr. Pettigrew to 
the Egyptian goddess Athor (Venus); a 
hawk-headed scarabeus, with extended 
wings, of blue glass, streaked with white; 
and a bull bound for sacrifice, of blue glass. 

Mr. John Brent read a paper, ‘‘On 
Canterbury in the Olden Times,” con- 
taining many entries from the Canterbury 
records. 


SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this society took 
place at Horsham on the 12th July. A 
special train which brought the greater 
part of the company from Brighton stopped 
at the Three Bridges Station, in order that 
the Saxon church of Worth might receive 
a visit. This very remarkable building is 
slightly noticed by Rickman and Bloxam, 
but more fully by the Rev. A. Hussey, in 
his Churches of Sussex, Surrey, and Kent. 
It belonged to an extensive forest district, 
which is unnoticed in Domesday Book ; 
but it is certainly of a date anterior to the 
Conquest, and has been assumed to have 
been the first stone church erected in 
Sussex after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into this country by Wilfrid in 
680, and before the division into parishes 
in the middle of the 8th century. Its plan 
is cruciform, having a semicircular apse 
towards the east, with no tower, the belfry 
being erected over the northern transept. 
The most striking features of the interior 
are three large circular arches which open 
into the chancel and transepts respect- 
ively. That opening to the chancel is 
especially magnificent: the stones of the 
arch pass entirely through, and it is sup- 
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ported on piers with ponderous cushion 
capitals and square abaci. These arches 
were laid bare of the accumulations of 
plaster and whitewash three or four years 
ago. The exterior is characterised by the 
long-and-short corner-dressings of the 
Anglo-Saxon style, and by remarkable 
pilaster-like ribs and corresponding string- 
courses, of which the idea was doubtless 
derived from timber architecture. 

There are no traces of Saxon windows 
in the walls; all the existing windows are 
more modern: and it would seem that in 
the original structure there was above the 
stone string-course a continuation of wood 
in which lattice windows occurred. The 
wooden part of the nave is known to have 
been removed temp. Edw. I. about which 
date is the western window having the 
arms of Warren. There are two fonts 
complete with basins, one placed over the 
other: their relative antiquity is doubtful, 
but the lower one may be termed Early 
English. 

On their arrival at Horsham the society 
assembled in the hall of the Literary and 
Scientific Institution, where, in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Seymour FitzGerald, who 
had ‘been announced for president, the 
chair was taken by the Hon. Robert Cur- 
zon, who then delivered some pertinent 
remarks upon the antiquarian honours and 
attractions of the county. Among other 
matters he remarked that in the gallery at 
Petworth (of 750 pictures) Sussex con- 
tains the second collection of importance 
in this country; that of Blenheim (con. 
sisting of 1000 pictures) being the first; 
and that the library of Earl Ashburnham 
at Ashburnham, is the richest in respect to 
ancient manuscripts and productions of 
high art, of any that has ever been formed 
by a private individual. 

The report of the council noticed the 
recent discovery at Ticehurst of the sepul- 
chral brasses of John Wybarne, esq. and 
Edith and Agnes, his wives, hitherto con- 
cealed under the flooring. He died on 
the 16th Feb. 5 Hen. VII. but his effigy, 
as the style of armour shows, had been 
engraved a century earlier. His wives 
appear in the dresses of their own time. 

The report also noticed the recent pur- 
chase of the ruins of Lewes Priory by 
Mr. John Blaker, from whose explorations 
some interesting discoveries are anticipated. 

The Rev. Edward Turner, Rector of 
Maresficld, read a paper on the castle at 
Sedgewick, situated about two miles and 
a half from Horsham eastward. It was 
one of those minor castellated buildings, 
several interesting examples of which are 
found in this county, the small dimen- 
sions of which would seem to imply that 
they were occasional places of resort only. 
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They were all moated, some with a single, 
others with a double, this of Sedgewick 
with a triple fosse. The castle of Sedge- 
wick, for two centuries and a half after 
the Norman invasion, belonged to a family 
known by the somewhat opprobrious title 
of ‘le Salvage’’—Salvagius—or, in plain 
English, ‘‘ the Savage’’—a title probably 
derived from the wild and erratic, not to 
say ferocious, disposition and habits of 
him to whom it was at first assigned. This 
family were the early lords of Broadwater, 
and held considerable possessions in the 
Rape of Bramber. Of the first four lords 
of this name—all of them Robert le 
Savage—no other mention has been found 
than in the early charters of the lords of 
Bramber, particularly those relating to 
the Priory of Sela. In 1272 John le 
Savage exchanged Sedgewick for other 
property to William de Braose, and here 
died the last Braose in the reign of 
Richard II. It afterwards came to the 
Mowbrays and Howards. Till of late years, 
the ruins of Sedgewick castle were over- 
grown with coppice wood, and shut out 
from public view. This the present pos- 
sessor has in a great measure cleared 
away. The form of the castle is circular, 
the outer wall being about 200 yards in 
circumference. It was surrounded by an 
inner and two outer moats, the water of 
the inner moat washing the walls, which 
spread gradually at their foundation, so as 
to form a secure slope for the water to 
rest upon. These moats were supplied 
by two ponds close by. The castle walls 
for about 4 ft. or 5ft. from the bottom 
of the inner fosse are, for the most part, 
perfect, with the exception of those on 
the east side, where the road surveyor has 
made considerable devastation. In one of 
the walls, on the east side, there is some 
curious herring-bone masonry, formed of 
large tiles. The approach to the castle 
on the south-east side still remains; and 
on the north-west side is an outlet, which 
appears to have been used as a road to the 
well, which is called St. Mary’s Well, and 
is situated at about 30 yards distance. 

W. H. Blaauw, esq. Hon. Secretary, 
next read a paper singularly illustrative 
of the state of Sussex a hundred years ago, 
translated from two letters, written in 
Greek and Latin, by the Rev. John Bur- 
ton, D.D.a Fellow of Eton, and addressed 
to his friend, Edward Grenaway, M.A. of 
Oxford. Dr. Burton came into Sussex 
to visit his mother, who was re-married to 
John Bear, B.D. Rector of Shermanbury. 
As soon as he quitted the Stone Street, 
left by the Romans, he “ fell immediately 
upon a land desolate and muddy, and 
upon roads, to explain precisely what is 
most abominable, Sussexian.’’ After de- 
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scribing Horsham, its great market for 
poultry, and its quarries for roofing stones, 
he passes through St. Leonard’s Forest, 
and reaches Shermanbury, where he en- 
larges in the most amusing terms on the 
rude, illiterate, and barbarous manners of 
the inhabitants. In his second journey 
his sarcasms on the Sussex squires are 
still more severe— excepting only Henry 
Campion, esq. of Danny Park, whom he 
found “truly the gentleman in fortune, 
manners, and learning—at once the glory 
and reproach of country squires!’’ He 
describes Lewes, Brighthelmston, and 
Shoreham, and his account of the pre- 
cursor of the present magnificent marine 
metropolis is especially curious : 

Dr. Burton arrived just as the day was 
fading at Brighthelmston, “a village on 
the sea-coast, lying in a valley moderately 
sloping and yet deep. It is not indeed 
contemptible as to size, for it is thronged 
with people, though the inhabitants are 
mostly very needy and wretched in their 
mode of living, occupied in the employ- 
ment of fishing, robust in their bodies, 
laborious, skilled in all nautical crafts, 
and, it is said, terrible cheats of the Cus- 
tom-house officers. The village near the 
shore seemed to me very miserable, many 
houses here and there deserted, and traces 
of overthrown walls ; for that most turbu- 
lent of all winds with us ‘ the south-west,’ 
blowing violently across the boundless 
ocean, often impels the waves aloft, while 
all earth around trembles under the heavy 
feet of ‘hoarse-voiced Neptune,’ or, to 
speak in plain prose, the waves, some- 
times dashing forcibly upon the shore, 
had shaken and loosened some of the 
rotten foundations, the ground above had 
given way, and all the dwellings on it had 
been dragged down at once, and thrown 
forward into the sea.’’ The groins, built 
as a protection against such inroads, are 
then described with much praise; and, 
after a delightful walk on the sands at 
sunset, Dr. Burton was warned, by a mes- 
senger from the inn, that supper was 
ready. ‘‘ Departing therefore to the inn, 
like the heroes of Homer after a battle, 
so did we perform our part most manfully, 
and then turned to bed, intending to sleep; 
but this sweet lulling of the senses was 
begrudged us by some sailors arriving all 
night long, what with their drinking, sing- 
ing out in their barbarous voices, clapping, 
and making all manner of noises. The 
women too disturbed us, quarrelling and 
fighting about their fish.’’ 

Mr. Mark Antony Lower read a paper 
on the family of Scrase. It had been said 
that the Scrases came out of Denmark, 
and held lands in Sussex before and at the 
time of the Norman Conquest, Mr. Lower 
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had found no mention of the name in 
Domesday book or other early records, 
but still he would be the last to attempt 
to rob an ancient Sussex race of their 
cherished tradition, and they might after 
all have been coeval with the Guthrums, 
the Sweyns, and the Canutes of Dano- 
Saxon history. So early as 1282 the name 
was found in some lists of the high sheriffs, 
but it was doubtful whether it should 
not rather be read Gras or Cras. John 
Crass, of Hove, near Brighton, occurred 
in the middle of the 16th century; and 
from that period downward the Scrases 
were numerous at Blatchington and other 
parishes near Brighton, their chief place 
of burial being at Preston, where three 
brass plates commemorative of the family 
were dug up some years ago; their dates 
were 1499, 1519, and 1576. Mr. Lower 
read some extracts from the wills of the 
family proved in the registry at Lewes, 
and concluded his paper by describing the 
arms and crest of the family. The latter, 
he remarked, was the trunk of a tree en- 
twined by a serpent, from which a falcon 
was preparing to take flight. To this the 
family motto evidently alluded; it was 
‘* Volando reptilia sperno,’’ a sentiment 
which he would freely render, — 


From all that’s crawling, mean, and base, 
I take indignant flight, quoth Scrase. 


The Rev. Thomas Medland read some 
extracts from the churchwardens’ accounts 
of Steyning, in the early part of the six- 
teenth century; accompanied by various 
annotations, in illustration of ancient cus- 
toms. 

W. D. Cooper, esq. F.S.A. read a paper 
on the last Lords of the Braose and Hoo 
families in Sussex, to whose memory two 
magnificent monuments exist in Horsham 
Church. 

Of the Braose family Mr. Cooper said 
that there has been considerable confusion 
in the accounts of the descent of the 
Braose property, subsequent to the death 
of William de Braose, lord of Bramber, 
who died temp. Edw. II. leaving two 
daughters and heirs, viz.— 

1. Aliva, who married first John de 
Mowbray, and afterwards Richard Pechele, 
and who succeeded to the castle and manor 
of Bramber and the manors of Horsham, 
Shoreham, Knapp, and Beaubusson, in 
Sussex ; and 2. Joan, who married James 
de Bohun, of Midhurst. 

Upon the death of this William, the male 
line was continued through the descendants 
of his half-brother Peter till that line 
became extinct on the death of the infant 
son of Thomas de Braose, who lies buried 
in Horsham. The father died 2nd Sept. 
19 Rich. IJ. (1395), leaving two children, 
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Thomas, of the age of 7 days only on his 
father’s death, and who died on 7th Oct. 
in the same year as his father, and a 
daughter, Joan, who was two years and a 
half old when her father died, and became 
heiress to her brother, surviving him, how- 
ever, only three days, and dying 10th Oct. 
1395, as appears by the inquisition on the 
death of Thomas de Braose, their father, 
taken at Horsham 22nd Oct. 1395. 

The tomb no doubt contains the bodies 
of the children as well as of the father. It 
has been described by Sir Samuel Meyrick. 
It seems to be of foreign workmanship, 
being of stone, of which there is nothing 
similar in England, except the Reigate 
firestone. Under the left shoulder there 
are traces of colouring, the working on the 
camail round the throat is partly visible, 
and the whole is very similar in execu- 
tion to the Arundel tomb in Chichester 
Cathedral. 

Mr. Cooper then gave an account of the 
manors of Cherworth, Seggewicke, &c. 
held by Thomas de Braose, as disclosed 
by an inquisition held after his decease, 
and the jury found that Elizabeth, the wife 
of Sir William Heron, knt. only daughter 
of Beatrix, sister of Thomas, who died 
1362, was the cousin and nearest heir, 
thus negativing any male descendant of 
Peter Braose, the father of Thomas and 
Beatrix. Elizabeth Heron died without 
issue, and the property passed to George 
Brewes, grandson of William the brother 
of Peter, and on George’s death without 
issue, in 1418, these manors went to the 
Cokeseys, the heirs of his sister Agnes, who 
had married Urian St. Pierre, and from 
the Cokeseys to the Grevilles ; and on the 
death of Thomas Greville, in 1498, Chers- 
worth and the other manors were reunited 
to the other Braose estates, which, on the 
death of the great heiress, Anne Mowbray, 
had come to the Berkeleys, who had mar- 
ried Isabel, and the Howards, who had 
married Margaret, daughters and ulti- 
mately coheirs of Thomas Duke of Nor- 
folk, of the family of Mowbray. 

The Hoo family, in Saxon times, existed 
near Rochester ; they were living there in 
the time of Odo the Archbishop, and were 
donors to the church of St. Andrew there. 
The family snbsequently spread into other 
countries, and temp. Edw. II. were found 
in Sussex, where Sir Thomas Hoo was 
escheator and for six years sheriff temp. 
Edw. III. and had grant of a market in 
Wartling, and fairs in other manors, and 
also free warren, which grants were con- 
firmed to his widow, Isabel, in 1390. 

Sir William Hoo, son of Sir Thomas and 
Isabel, was a man of importance during the 
reigns of Edw. IIT. Rich. II. and Hen. IV. 
He was a legatee under the will of Sir 
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Thomas Wingfield, of the Suffolk family, 
from which he took his second wife, bear- 
ing date 17th July, 1378; he was Governor 
of the castle of Oye in Picardy, and by 
Henry IV. was engaged in matters of great 
trust, particularly in his transactions with 
Burgundy. He died 22nd Nov. 1410, and 
was succeeded by his son, Thomas Hoo, 
who married twice, and by each wife had 
a son, both named Thomas, 

Sir Thomas Hoo, whose monument is 
at Horsham, was the son by the first wife. 
Camden calls him the ‘‘ noble Baron Hoo,” 
and he rendered great and important ser- 
vices to his sovereign, alike as a soldier 
and a lawyer. In 1435, when a new re- 
bellion of the Normans took place about 
Caux, he was sent, with Lord Scales and 
Sir Thomas Kiriel, to suppress them, which 
they did effectually, On the Ist Oct. in 
that year he was constituted keeper of the 
seals in France, and was thence made 
Chancellor in the year following, in which 
great office he was continued till the Ist. 
Oct. 1449. In 1440 he was captain and 
bailiff of Mantes, in 1441 captain of Ver- 
neuil, and in the same year he was knighted. 
In 1442 he and Sir Francis Surienne vo- 
lunteered to take and took Galardon. In 
1445 he was elected into the noble order 
of the Garter at a chapter said to have 
been holden at the Lion at Brentford, and 
was placed in his stall in 1446. 

On the 6th June 1448, he was created 
a baron by the title of Baron Hoo, of 
Hoo, co. Bedford, and of Hastings, in 
Sussex. He seems to have returned to 
England in the autumn of 1449, when he 
ceased to be Chancellor in Normandy, and 
was summoned to Parliament from 27th 
Hen. VI. (1449) to 32nd of the same reign 
(1454). Dugdale did not know the date 
of his death, but referred only to his will 
as dated 12th Feb. 1455. A copy, or 
rather perhaps full extracts from that will 
are among the MSS. at the College of 
Arms, By an inquisition taken at Battle, 
on 28th April, 33 Hen. VI. it was found 
that he died on 13th Feb. 1455, the day 
after the date of his will, leaving one 
daughter (by his first wife, Anne, the 
heiress of Sir Nicholas Wychingham), aged 
thirty years at her father’s death, then 
married to Geoffrey Bulleyn, and who so 
became ancestor to Queen Elizabeth: and 
three daughters (by his second wife Elea- 
nor, daughter and co-heiress of Lionel 
Lord Welles), viz. 1.: Another Anna, aged 
seven years on her father’s death, who 
married Sir Roger Copley, of Roughey, 
in which chantry the monument is: 2. 
Eleanor, five years old, who married 
Thomas Etchingham, and then Sir Richard 
Carew of Beddington: and 3, Elizabeth, 
four years old, who married Sir Thomas 
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Massingberd, and then Sir John 
Devenish. By his will he directed that 
twenty marks yearly worth of land should 
be given to Battle Abbey, but this was not 
carried into effect till 1480, a quarter of a 
century after his death. 

The tomb is an altar tomb of Purbeck 
marble, with a groined roof; the arms and 
brass inscription were gone in the time of 
Philpot’s visitation, but on the cornice 
on the south side there is the figure of an 
angel playing on the virginal, and on the 
north four hearts, three above and one 
below, transfixed with swords, which may 
be symbolical of his four daughters. 

The half-brother, Thomas Hoo, repre- 
sented Sussex county in parliamentin 1446 
and 1448, and Horsham in 1472. Hewas 
trustee of the Percys, and in the commis- 
sion of array and of the peace, temp. Rich. 
III. He married Alice, daughter of Walter 
Urrey, and died without issue 23rd Nov. 
1486. From the inquisition taken (after 
his death) at Lindfield, on 28th Oct. 
3 Hen. VII. (1487), he seems to have been 
rather a turbulent friend of the Browns, 
for John Brown, H. Ashbourne and others, 
being feoffees for the use of George Brown 
and Elizabeth his wife of Shapwick Eagle, 
of Compton, holden of the Earl of Arundel, 
of West Marden, and of the park of Little- 
worth, all in Sussex, Thomas Hoo dis- 
seized them, but George Brown having 
died, his widow Elizabeth had re-entered. 
Thomas Hoo, however, had effectually dis- 
seized them of Grovelescient, otherwise 
Wynd, in Hastings, and thirty messuages 
in Winchelsea, Pett, and Rye. On this 
inquisition his cousin of the half blood, Sir 
Wm. Bulleyn, was found to be his heir; 
but by an inquisition taken at Dunstable 
in Nov. 1486, it appears that the true date 
of the death was 8th Oct. and not 23rd 
Nov. 1486, and that his cousin William 
Boleyn succeeded to the estates, not as 
heir general, but under a settlement dated 
10 Dec. 13 Edw. IV. under which the 
heirs of Anne Boleyn, mother of William, 
took in default of heirs of the body of 
Thomas Hoo; and it was found that his 
heirs were the descendants of Margaret 
Hoo, (the sister of Sir Thomas Hoo, kant. 
father of both Lord Hoo and his half- 
brother,) who married a St. Clere. With 
him expired the last of the direct male 
line of the Hoo family in Sussex, and 


Oblivion will steal silently 
The remnant of their fame. 


The last paper consisted of extracts 
made by Mr. Blaauw, in illustration of the 
history of some of the Sussex monasteries. 
They related to corrodies granted in the 
abbey of Dureford, near Petersfield, and 
to various episcopal visitations in the 
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fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the 
nunnery of Easebourne. 

A temporary museum was formed in the 
Town-hall, where the Hon. Mr. Curzon 
pointed out the most remarkable curiosi- 
ties. One of those was a chalice or cibo- 
rium, ornamented in Limoges enamel, of 
the work of the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury, which was dug up at the neighbour- 
ing nunnery of Rusper: it has been un- 
fortunately impaired by injudicious re- 
gilding. The remains of a pastoral staff 
were found at the same place. Two 
reliquaries of Limoges enamel were also 
exhibited: one, that from Shipley church, 
exhibited by Sir C. M. Burrell, orna- 
mented with half-length figures of Christ 
and saints; the other, belonging to Mr. 
Curzon himself, ornamented with pictures 
of Saint Edmund curing a sick man, and 
his martyrdom. Mr. Curzon mentioned 
that Sir Philip Egerton has a similar 
reliquary with the martyrdom of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. A globe for 
incense was shown, of Venctian workman- 
ship: such are frequently found chased 
with Arabian ornaments, and even with 
verses from the Koran, though intended 
for the use of the Christian church. A 
leather casket of the fifteenth century, a 
magnificent bronze Venetian knocker, and 
various other curiosities, were also exhi- 
bited; together with a large collection of 
coins, and of Roman and other relics, 
principally found in Sussex. 

From the museum the company pro- 
ceeded to the Parish Church of Horsham, 
the principal features of which were ex- 
plained by the Rev. Mr. Hodgson, the 
Vicar. He stated that the probable date 
of the structure was about 1210. The 
tower was that of a former church. The 
present church is considerably larger than 
the original one; and the mark was still 
visible where the former church joined the 
tower, one whole window being inclosed. 
The chancel is divided from the nave only 
by the different architecture of the win- 
dows and arches, the cancelli, or scrcens, 
having been removed within memory, to 
accommodate an increased congregation. 
There are none of the original windows in 
the lower part of the church; but two of 
them are still to be traced in the wall. 

At the dinner which followed, the com- 
pany were addressed by the Bishop of 
Chichester, Mr. Blencowe, Mr. Scrase 
Dickins, Lord Pevensey, and others. 


SURREY ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
The second annual meeting of this so- 
ciety was held at Guildford on the 28th 
June, under the presidency of W. J. 
Evelyn, esq. M.P. The report, in review- 
ing the labours of the past year, noticed 
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that three general meetings had been held, 
at Southwark, Kingston, and Chertsey ; 
that eleven papers had been read ; that the 
temporary museums had been visited by 
more than 4,000 persons; that excava.- 
tions had been made in the neighbourhood 
of Kingston and at Chertsey ; that the li- 
brary consisted of 63 volumes and 48 pam- 
phlets, besides manuscripts and printed 
papers, drawings, photographs, prints, rub- 
bings of brasses, &c. Mr. Joshua W. 
Butterworth, F.S.A. had recently pre- 
sented a valuable collection of Roman and 
early English antiquities, discovered in 
London and Southwark ; and Mr. Phillips, 
of Bermondsey, had offered to present a 
variety of fragments of the famous abbey 
which once existed there, —an offer not at 
present accepted, for want of space. The 
number of members was reckoned as 415, 
A proposition to extend the operations of 
the Society to Middlesex had been received 
and adopted by the Council : but was not 
confirmed by the meeting. 

The Rev. Charles Boutell read a paper 
on the Monumental Brasses of Surrey. 

On the company proceeding to the 
Castle, Mr. Godwin Austen read some re- 
marks upon that ancient structure. Its 
mound, he remarked, was artificial, formed 
by cutting a deep ditch on the steep slope 
of the hill. The masonry of the walls 
shows that they were erected before the 
11th century. The windows consist of 
small round-headed apertures or of two 
such united, and were contrasted by the 
lecturer with the freer use of such open- 
ings to be found in undoubted Norman 
castles, as also with those arrangements 
for relieving the surface of great masses of 
wall which the Norman builders resorted 
to. The approach to the door of the keep 
was by a flight of steps at right angles 
which rose to its level, but was separated, 
from it by an interval over which a bridge 
was let down from the castle. The base- 
ment story was accessible only from the 
room above it, and was provided with 
only two very small apertures, for ventila- 
tion rather than light: It was used for 
keeping stores and not for a habitation. 
The principal or entrance chamber con- 
sisted of a square room 26 feet each way, 
with windows on the E., S. and N., and 
was 20 feet in height; and round this were 
three small irregular chambers communi- 
cating with the main room by small circu- 
lar-headed doors, and receiving their light 
by small windows of the same fashion. 
The larger windows were of subsequent 
date, as was also the fire-place. Attention 
was called to the carvings in the capitals, 
and to the shafts forming the recessed seats 
round the large angle chamber, and which 
indicate an early date. The arrangements 
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on the two higher stories corresponded 
with those of the main floor except as to 
height, and taken altogether the evidence 
tended to confirm the original supposition 
of Mr. King in his work on Castles, that 
the keep of Guildford was a work of An- 
glo-Saxon times. Mr. Godwin Austen 
then pointed out the area which the origi- 
nal castle had occupied. The walls about 
the mound were those which formed the 
inner ballium ; the outer court comprised 
a large space, around which might be still 
seen the remains of the palatial buildings 
of several dates, erected by the series of 
kings who occasionally resided here. The 
general aspect which Guildford presented 
in those times was as follows:—In the 
east of the gorge through which the river 
flows was the castle keep, about half way 
up; and rising about 70 feet from the ar- 
tificial mound, on a great platform of seve- 
ral acres in extent, was the residence, with 
the boundary walls descending to the 
river and inclosing the King’s mills. The 
entrance to the town on this side passed 
through the castle walls. Outside the 
castle walls on the north was from early 
times a small church. The town itself 
was placed partly on the side of the valley 
opposite the castle, and was continued up 
the present High-street by a row of 
houses facing the castle, the intervening 
space being originally free, and used for 
the purpose of markets. In conclusion 
Mr. Godwin Austen remarked that histo- 
rical and documentary evidence confirmed 
the view he had taken as to the date of the 
keep, and the earlier buildings about it. 
The first document dated from Guildford 
Castle is of the Ist of Stephen, and as 
Guildford is not mentioned amongst the 
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numerous castles erected by or under the 
two first Norman Kings, and as the time 
of Henry I. was principally engaged 
abroad, it is necessary to look to some 
earlier date, and when it is borne in mind 
that Guildford was the patrimony of our 
Anglo-Saxon Kings, and that it was the spot 
fixed upon for the destruction of the 
followers of Prince Alfred under Harold 
or Hardicanute, it is only reasonable to 
suppose that some fortress at that time 
must have existed there. 

The company afterwards visited the 
church of St. Mary, the architectural 
features of which were explained to them 
by Mr. Boutell. A dinner took place at 
the White Hart hotel; and a conversazione 
was held in the Public Hall, where many 
curiosities were assembled for exhibition. 
The original Loseley Manuscripts (portions 
of which were edited by the late Mr. 
Kempe and by Mr. Bray the county his- 
torian,) where shown by Mr. More Moly- 
neux, bound in ten volumes. Mr. Eve- 
lyn exhibited a Letter from the Czar of 
Muscovy to King Charles the Second, 
written in the Russian language, in 1662 ; 
and on the following evening, when the 
public were gratuitously admitted, the 
Rey. C. Boutell gave an explanation of the 
brasses, armour, and encaustic tiles which 
were collected in the room. The same 
day several of those who had lingered from 
the day before, made an excursion to 
Sutton place, Newark abbey, Loseley 
place, and Compton church. 

The Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Love- 
lace, attended this meeting, and in some 
eloquent speeches expressed his cordial 
approbation of the objects of the Society, 
and his anxiety to promote them. 
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The Crimea. Siege of Sebastopol.— 
The particulars of the repulsed attack 
of the 18th of June are highly creditable 
to the bravery of the allied troops, if not 
to the judgment and skill of their leaders. 
The attack was preceded by a severe 
bombardment on the 17th, which appear- 
ed to have the effect of silencing the guns 
of the enemy, and it was originally in- 
tended to renew the fire for three hours 
in the morning before commencing the 
attack. General Pelissier, however, 
thinking that a Russian sortie upon the 
Mamelon was contemplated, sent to Lord 

Gent, Mac. Vot, XLIV. 


Raglan during the night to intimate that 
he had decided that his attack should 
commence, without the preliminary bom- 
bardment, at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The French attack was directed 
upon the Malakhoff Tower and the 
English upon the Redan. As the latter, 
however, is commanded by the former, 
the French attack was the most import- 
ant. The simultaneous advance of the 
different divisions was necessary to suc- 
cess, but, unfortunately, owing to the 
mistake of a signal by General Mayran 
his division —r the engagement, 
2 
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The weight of the enemy’s fire proved 
much greater than had been anticipated. 
The divisions of Generals Mayran and 
Brunet, both of whom were killed, did 
not even reach the advanced works of the 
Russians, while that of General D’Aute- 
marre, which had nearly penetrated the 
enceinte, was ultimately compelled to 
retire with severe loss, and leaving 600 
prisoners. 

The English attack was not to com- 
mence until some advantage had been 
obtained by the French, but Lord Raglan 
observing that the difficulties which the 
latter had to encounter were greater than 
had been anticipated ordered his troops 
to advance. No sooner had they left the 
protection of the batteries than a mur- 
derous fire of grape was opened upon 
them from the Redan, and so severe was 
their loss that they were unable to traverse 
half the distance before them. At the 
same time the 2nd brigade of the 3rd 
division, under Major-General Eyre, 
moved down the ravine which separates 
the left of the English from the right of 
the French advanced works, for the pur- 
pose of attacking the enemy’s ambuscades, 
and making a demonstration on the head 
of the dockyard creek. The skirmishers 
advanced just as the general attack began, 
and, with some French on their left, 
rushed at the Cemetery, which was very 
feebly defended. They got possession of 
the place after a slight resistance, with 
small loss, and took some prisoners, but 
the moment the enemy retreated their 
batteries opened a heavy fire on the place 
from the left of the Redan and from the 
Barrack Battery. Four companies of the 
18th at once rushed on out of the Ceme- 
tery towards the town, and actually suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of the suburb. 
As the men drove the Russians out they 
were pelted with large stones by the 
latter on their way up to the battery, 
which quite overhangs the suburb. The 
Russians could not depress their guns 
sufficiently to fire down on our men, but 
they directed a severe flanking fire on 
them from an angle of the Redan works. 
The troops entered the place about four 
o’clock in the morning, and could not 
leave it till nine o’clock in the evening. 
The Russians blew up many of the houses 
and set fire to others, and when our men 
retired the flames were spreading along 
the street, The loss of the brigade could 
not be but extremely severe. Major- 
General Eyre himself was wounded, but 
not very severely. The troops maintained 
themselves in the houses during the day 
and in the evening withdrew unmolested. 

Admirals Lyons and Bruat, with the 
fleet, returned from Kertch on the 15th 
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June, and on the night of the 16th nine 
English steam frigates and sloops, accom- 
panied by several French steamers, dis- 
charged a heavy fire on the town and sea 
defences, whilst the Danube and the 
launches of the Royal Albert poured in a 
shower of rockets, and happily without 
any casualty. During the night of the 
17th instant the Princess Royal and five 
steam frigates and sloops, accompanied by 
a division of French steamers and the 
launches as before, renewed the firing, 
and on this occasion there was some loss, 
the Princess Royal having had one man 
killed and two wounded ; the Sidon, two 
men killed and eleven wounded; and 
Captain Lyons of the Miranda received a 
wound in the leg from a shell, which 
afterwards proved fatal. 

On the afternoon of the 19th an armis- 
tice was obtained for the purpose of bury- 
ing the dead. During the truce a party 
of Russian soldiers was marched to take 
possession of the cemetery which they 
believed to have been evacuated, and were 
astonished to find it guarded by English 
sentinels. A cannonade was afterwards 
opened upon it, but intrenchments were 
thrown up and the post maintained. 

On the evening of the 28th Lord Raglan 
died of cholera. Lieut.-Gen. Simpson, 
late Chief of the Staff, has succeeded him 
as General commanding in Chief. 

Up to the latest period to which we 
have received intelligence nothing further 
of importance has taken place in the siege. 
Some minor sorties have been attempted 
by the Russians without success. Admiral 
Nachimoff (the Russian commander at 
Sinope) has been killed. 

On the 10th of July a bombardment was 
opened by the English upon the Redan, 
which continued only one day, with the 
object of silencing some of the enemy’s 
guns, and enabling our approaches to be 
pressed further. 

The French have formed a large place 
d’armes in front of the Mamelon, and esta- 
blished batteries, which will prevent the 
Russian ships from giving assistance to the 
land forces in resisting the next attack. 

The Piedmontese troops have been suf- 
fering from cholera, but their health is 
now better. 

Turkey.—A convention has been signed 
in London by the Ministers of England, 
France, and Turkey, and sent to Constan- 
tinople for the exchange of ratifications, 
by which England and France are to gua- 
rantee a loan of five millions sterling, to 
be raised by or on behalf of the Turkish 
government. The loan will be effected in 
London, and will bear interest at four per 
cent. per annum. 

Asia Minor.—A letter from Erzeroum 
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of the 26th June states that Kars is threat- 
ened by a Russian force of about 36,000 
men under General Mouravieff. The town 
is not yet invested, but the Russians are 
bringing up siege guns. Kars is a place 
of great strategical importance, and the 
key of Asia Minor. The Turkish force 
which holds it is much inferior in numbers 
to the Russian. Later telegraphic de- 
spatches state that Mouravieff has left 
Kars. 

The Baltic.—Although no operation of 
great importance has taken place, the Allies 
have destroyed some forts, Government 
stores, and a considerable quantity of ship- 
ping. On the 4th July, H.M.’s ship 
Arrogant, Capt. Yelverton, destroyed the 
fort of Svartholm, a work of great strength, 
commanding the approaches to Lovisa, 
on the Gulf of Finland. It had been de- 
serted by the Russians on the approach of 
the ship. On the 5th, Capt. Yelverton 
landed and destroyed the barracks and 
Government stores. During the night an 
accidental fire broke out in another part 
of the town, which reduced that place to 
ashes. On the nights of the 23rd and 24th 
June, near Nystadt, in the Gulf of Both- 
nia, the boats of the Harrier, Capt. Storey, 
destroyed 47 ships belonging to the enemy, 
varying from 700 to 200 tons each, and 
succeeded in bringing off one of 450 tons. 
Off Cronstadt a great number of infernal 
machines have been fished up by the boats 
without doing any harm: one, however, 
which was brought on to the quarter- 
deck of Adm. Seymour’s vessel for ex- 
amination, exploded there, and slightly 
injured the Admiral and several other 
officers and men. 

France.—The French Legislative As- 
sembly was opened on the 2nd July with 
a speech from the Emperor in which he 
enlarged on the recent failure of the ne- 
gociations, and alluded in a marked 
manner to the disappointment of the just 
expectations of England and France by 
Austria. Russia, who had consented, in 
theory, to put an end to her preponderance 
in the Black Sea, had refused every limi- 
tation of her naval forces, and we have 
still to wait for Austria to fulfil her en- 
gagements, which consisted in rendering 
our treaty of alliance offensive and de- 
fensive if the negotiations failed. He an- 
nounced his intention to ask for a further 
loan. 

In order to supply the wants of the 
public treasury arising from the require- 
ments of the war, the taxes on three items 
are to be increased, namely :—1. The duty 
on alcohols, on and after the 7th of August 
next, from 34f. to 50f, the hectolitre. 
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2. From the same date a duty of one-tenth 
to be levied on the whole, in place of on 
the third, of the passenger receipts on 
railway lines, and to extend to goods con- 
veyed by quick trains. And, 3. Another 
10 per cent. to be added to the amount of 
indirect taxation subject to the old war 10 
per cent. 

On the 5th July the Legislative Corps 
voted the bill relative to the loan. It is 
offered to the public at a fixed price in 
the same manner as the last. The lowest 
tender received will be for 10f. of rente, 
and subscriptions for 50f. and under will 
be accepted without reduction. The total 
amount of the loan is 750,000,000 f. and 
the price fixed is 92f. 25c. for 43 per 
cents. from March 22, and 65 f. 25 c. for 
3 per cents. from June 22. The deposit 
is to be one-tenth, and the remainder to 
be paid in 18 monthly instalments, com- 
mencing Sept. 7. Those who pay the 
whole immediately are to have a corre- 
sponding discount allowed. Compared 
with the present price of the funds this 
will give subscribers a profit of about 3% 
per cent. 

Switzerland.—Chamouni, July 20. A 
fire broke out soon after 3 o’clock this 
morning and laid in ruins the half of the 
village. The Hotel de la Couronne is 
burnt down, and the Hotel de Londres 
much injured. 

Spain.—Disturbances have taken place 
in Catalonia. The pretext of the rising 
is the question of wages. Two manu- 
facturers were assassinated at Barcelona. 
The Captain-General: (Zapatero) shut 
himself up in the citadel with the troops. 
The cry of the insurgents was “‘ Viva Es- 
partero ! ”” 

Western Africa.—On the 21st of May 
the steam-gun vessel Teazer, with 150 
soldiers on board, left Sierra Leone by 
orders of Acting Governor Dougan to 
attack the native town of Mallaghea. On 
the 22nd the Teazer anchored off the 
town, and a body of men were landed who 
set fire to the house of the chief and other 
buildings. On the 23rd a fire of grape 
and shell was opened to destroy the part 
of the town still standing; a party of 
troops was again landed, but was attacked 
by an overwhelming force, and 72 men 
killed. The pretext of the destruction of 
the town is said to be the non-payment of 
asum of money, according to a previous 
treaty by the chief Bamba Mimah Lahi. 

Siam.—Sir J. Bowring has entered into 
a treaty with the Siamese government, by 
which the resources of that rich country 
will be open to ali European merchants. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


June 26. A new Church at Upper 
Tooting, in the parish of Streatham, dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Winchester. It 
has been erected from the designs of Mr. 
A. Salvin, in the Early English style, and 
presents the appearance shown in the 
annexed engraving. The walls are of 
Kentish rag-stone, with Bath-stone dress- 
ings. Both nave and chancel have aisles, 
and there are two porches, north and 
south. A tower, 84 feet high and 24 feet 
square, is proposed to be erected at the 
west end, when sufficient funds are ob- 
tained; the opinion of the committee, 
however, inclines in favour of a spire. 
The nave is 72 feet long, 44 feet high, 
and 25 feet wide, and the aisles 13 feet 
wide. The chancel is 35 feet long, 23 
feet wide, and 32 feet high. The nave 
has an open timbered roof of deal, stained, 
with arched principals. The roof of the 
chancel is open timbered, resting on short 
hammer-beams, with cusped principals, 
supported on stone corbels: those of the 
aisles are lean-to. The nave is divided 
from the aisles by arcades, consisting of 
five bays; the columns are circular, with 
moulded capitals. Between the chan- 
cel and its aisles are arcades of two 
bays. The windows of the north aisle 
are two-light, cusped, and of different de- 
signs; those in the south aisle are three- 


light. In the chancel there is a large 
window, at the east end, consisting of five 
lights, with circular foliated tracery in the 
head, The sittings are of deal, stained; the 
pulpit and reading-desk of oak. The 
church is paved throughout with red and 
black tiles ; and the windows ,are glazed 
with glass in various patterns. The seats 
are for upwards of 700, one-third being 
free. The cost of the structure and its 
fittings, so far as completed, is nearly 
4,000. of which 1,000/. was contributed 
by the family of the first incumbent, the 
Rev. Edward Cree. After the ceremony 
of consecration the bishop and clergy, 
with the committee and other friends, 
were entertained at the house of Henry 
Butterworth, esq. F.S.A. one of the 
churchwardens. 

On Friday the 13th July, Lord John 
Russell again resigned office as one of her 
Majesty’s Secretaries of State. This re- 
sulted from the disclosure in the House of 
Commons of his Lordship having returned 
from Vienna in April, prepared to advocate 
the propositions of Count Buol for a com- 
promise with Russia, without obtaining 
any further results from the present war, 
or accomplishing the four points upon 
which the recent negociations were pro- 
posed. Although his sentiments had been 
overruled in the Cabinet, Lord Palmerston 
had hitherto persuaded him to remain in 
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office. The seals of the Colonial Office 
are now entrusted to Sir William Moles- 
worth, who is succeeded by Sir Benjamin 
Hall as Chief Commissioner of Public 
Works. 

July 3. The Asylum for Idiots, at 
Earlswood, near Reigate, (the foundation 
of which is recorded in our vol. XL. pp. 
82, 179,) was formally opened by H.R.H. 
Prince Albert. It is a very handsome 
structure, of Domestic style, erected from 
the designs of W. B. Moffatt, esq. at a 
cost of about 35,0007. It will accommo- 
date 100 adult inmates, viz. 34 males and 
66 females, 133 boys, 67 girls, 100 infants, 
and the officers of the establishment. 

July 4. The foundation-stone of a new 
public school, to be called the College of 
S. M. and S. Nicholas, at Lancing in 
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Sussex, near Shoreham old bridge, was 
laid by the Right Hon Sir John Patteson, 
one of the trustees, in the presence of the 
Bishop of Chichester, the Visitor, and a 
numerous assemblage of clergy and gen- 
try, including the other Trustees, Lord 
Robert Cecil, A. Beresford Hope, esq. 

Hubbard, esq. and H. Tritton, esq. 
A sermon was preached on the occasion 
by the Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Canon 
of Canterbury. Lancing College is inten- 
ded for the children of shopkeepers and 
artizans, to be educated on the same prin- 
ciples as those of the college of Hurstper- 
point, but at a less rate of expense. De- 
signs for the building weré made by the 
late Mr. Richard Cromwell Carpenter, 
and it is now entrusted to Mr. William 
Slater. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


May 25. Moses Henry Perley, esq. to be 
Commissioner under the Ist and 2nd Articles 
of the Treaty concluded at Washington on the 
5th June, 1854, between her Majesty and the 
United States of America. 

June 26. The Rev. Alexander Ronald Grant, 
M.A. Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, to be an Assistant Inspec- 
tor of Schools. 

July 2, Capt. Thomas Edward Laws Moore, 
R.N. to be Governor and Commander-in-chief 
of the Falkland Islands. 

July 4. Viscount Canning to be Governor- 
General of India.—Travers Twiss, D.C.L. to be 
Professor of Civil Law in the University of 
Oxford. 

July5. The following promotions in the 
Order of the Bath are in recognition of ser- 
vices during the war. To be Knights Grand 
Cross :—Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Brown, K.C.B., 
Vice-Adm. James W. D. Dundas, C.B., Lieut.- 
Generals H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., 
Sir De Lacy Evans, K.C.B., Sir Richard Eng- 
land, K.C.B., Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.B., and 
Rear-Adm. Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart. G.C.B., 
(Civil division). Tobe Knights Commanders: 
—Lieut.-Generals the Earl of Lucan, Henry 
J. W. Bentinck, John L. Pennefather, C.B., 
Rear-Admirals Houston Stewart, C.B., James 
H. Plumridge, Major-Generals the Ear] of Car- 
digan, Wm. John Codrington, Richard Airey, 
the Hon. James Y. Scarlett, Harry D. Jones, 
R. Eng., Arthur W. Torrens, George Buller, 
C.B., William Eyre, C.B., Richard J. Dacres, 
R. Art., Rear-Admirals the Hon. Montagu 
Stopford, Henry D. Chads, C.B., Michael Sey- 
mour, Henry Byam Martin, C.B.; and Capt. 
Stephen Lushington, R.N. ; and 132 officers to 
beCompanions. The following list is also pub- 
lished of those who would have been recom- 
mended for the honours of the first, second, 
and third classes of the Order, had they sur- 
vived :—For the First Class, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
George Cathcart, K.C.B. For the Second Class, 
Rear-Admirals Lowry Corry, Edward Boxer, 
C.B., Major-Generals Estcourt,Sir John Camp- 
bell, Bart., Brig.-Generals Tylden, R. Eng. 
Adams, 49th Foot, Goldie, 57th Foot, an 


Strangways Commanding Royal Artillery. For 
the Third Class, sixteen officers. 


Her Majesty has further nominated to be 
Knights Grand Cross:—Admirals Sir Graham 
Eden Hamond, Bart. K.C.B., Sir James Alex. 
Gordon, K.C.B., Generals Sir James M‘Donell, 
K.C.B., and Sir Hew Dalrymple Ross, K.C.B. 
To be Knights Commanders:—Adm. Fred. W. 
Lord — C.B., Gen. Edw. Nicolls, R.M., 
Lieut.-Gen. James Fergusson, C.B., Lieut.- 
Gen. Thomas W. Brotherton, C.B., Vice-Adm. 
Henry Hope, C.B., Vice-Adm. John Henry 
Cood, C.B., Rear-Adm. Maurice F. F. Berke- 
ley, C.B., and Rear-Adm. Fairfax Moresby, 
C.B. Tobe a Companion :—William Rae, esq. 
M.D. Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets. 

July 5. James Wentworth Cookney, esq. to 
be one of Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentle- 
men-at-Arms, vice Clarke, retired. 

July 9. The Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, 
M.P. to be a juror for Sculpture, and Joseph 
Locke, M.P. to be a juror for Civil Engineering 
at the Paris Universal Exhibition. 

July 13. The Right Hon. James Archibald 
Stuart Wortley; Robert Baynes Armstrong, 
esq. Q.C. Recorder of Manchester ; and Gilbert 
Henderson, esq. Recorder of Liverpool, to be 
Commissioners for inquiring into an alleged 
disturbance of the public peace in Hyde Park 
and the streets adjoining thereto on Sunday, 
the Ist of July, and into the conduct of the 
Metropolitan Police in connexion therewith.— 
Miss Emily Cathcart (second surviving daugh- 
ter of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Cathcart, 
K.C.B.) to be one of the Maids of Honour in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, vice Hon. Matilda 
Paget, resigned. 

uly 14. Robert Garraway Mac Hugh, esq. 
to be a Member of the Legislative Council of 
St. Lucia.—Anselm F. Comeau, esq. to be a 
Member of the Legislative Council of Nova 
Scotia.—William H. Marsh, esq. to be Crown 
Solicitor, and Nicolas Gustave Bestel, esq. to 
be Senior District Magistrate of Mauritius. 

July 21. Sir William Molesworth, Bart. 
sworn one of the Secretaries of State (Colonial 
department).—Sir William H. Maule, Justice of 
the Common Pleas, sworn of the Privy Council. 

July 27. Major-Gen. James Simpson to be 
Lieut.-General in the Army, and to have the 
local rank of General in the Crimea and in the 
dominions of the Sublime Ottoman Porte. 
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‘The Right Hon. Sir John Young, Lord High 
Commissioner in the Ionian Islands, to bea 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George ; and George Ferguson Bowen, 
esq. Secretary of the Lord High Commissioner, 
to be a Companion of the same. 

Henry Bliss, of Brandon Park, Suffolk, and 
Berkeley House, Hyde Park square, esq. (in 
compliance with the will of his uncle, Edw. 
Bliss, of Brandon Park, esq.) to take the name 
and arms of Bliss only; and to accept the 
dignity of a Baron of Portugal, by the title of 
Baron de Bliss, conferred by Don Fernando, 
Regent of Portugal. — 

Mr. H. J. R. Gascoin, of the War Office, to 
be Secretary to Lord Panmure, vice the Earl of 
Gifford, and Mr. Henry R. Grenfell, vice Capt. 
F. M. Ramsay, 56th Foot. 

In the household of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Mr. Frederick Howard to be Private 
Secretary, vice Major Ponsonby; Mr. George 

‘ot to be Chamberlain, vice Howard; Mr. 
Walling Everard to be Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber, vice Bagot. pee 

To be Queen’s Counsel in England, William 
Bovill, esq., P. A. Pickering, esq., James J. 
Wilde, esy., W. Overend, esq. and C, 8. Whit- 
more, esq. 

Tobe Queen’s Counsel in Ireland, Thomas de 
Moleyns, esq., Joshua Clark, esq., and Daniel 
Sherlock, esq. 

Mr. Alderman Kennedy and Mr. Alderman 
Rose elected Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, 


Members returned to serve in Parliament, 
Cheltenham.—C. L. Grenville Berkeley, esq. 
Evesham.—Edw. Holland, esq. 
Marylebone.—Sir Benjamin Hall, re-el. 


Norfolk (East).—Henry Josias Stracey, esq. 
Southwark,—Sir William Molesworth, re-e/. 


BIRTHS. 


June 8. At Shortflatt tower, Northumb. the 
wife of W. Dent Dent, esq. a son.——13. In 
Albert road, Regent’s park, the wife of B. C. 
Brodie, esq. a dau.—17. At Milverton, Som. 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. J. W. Randolph, a son. 
—-At Old Park house, Derbysh. Lady Anna 
Chandos-Pole, a dau.——19. The Countess of 
Durham, of twin sons.—20. In Lowndes st. 
Lady Blanche Dupplin, a son.——23. In Thur- 
loe sguare, Lady Beaujolois Dent, a son.—In 
Westbourne terr. the wife of Capt. D. Bethune, 
R.N. a son.——24. In Upper Berkeley st. Mrs. 
Augustus Wellesley, a dau.—25. At Tyne- 
mouth lodge, Northumberland, the Hon. Mrs. 
Linskill, a son and heir.——26. At Grenofen, 
the wife of W. H. Chichester, esq. a dau.——At 
Athavallie, Lady Harriett Lynch Blosse, a dau. 
—27. At Holly grove, Lady Emily Seymour, 
a dau.— At Potterhanworth rectory, the wife 
of the Rev. Arthur Henry Anson, a dau.——At 
Chorleywood, Herts, the wife of William Long- 
man, esq. a dau.——28. At the rectory, Camp- 
sea Ash, Suffolk, Mrs. Jermyn Pratt, adau.—— 
29. At Baginton rectory, Warw. the wife of 
the Rev. Frederick Gooch, a son.——At Dean’s 
court, Wimborne, Mrs. Henry Portman, a dau. 
—At Hereford, the wife of the Rev. W. P. 
Musgrave, Canon Residentiary, a dau. —— 
30. In Chesham st. the wife of C. H. a Court, 
esq. a dau.——31. At Birkenhead, the wife of 
H. D. Scholfield, esq. M.D. a son. 

Juluv 1. In South st. the wife of R. S. Holford, 
esq. M.P. a dau.——2. In Belgrave sq. Lady 
Octavia Shaw Stewart, a dau.—4. At Tor- 
quay, the wife of the Rev. F. A. Savile, Rector 
of North Huish, a son.——At Bolton row, the 
wife of Edmund Calverley, esq. jun. a son and 
heir.—5. At Everingham park, the wife of 
Wm. Constable Maxweli, esq. a son,——-7. At 
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Windlestone hall, Durham, Lady Eden, a dau. 
——At Ruperra castle, co. Glam. the wife of Sir 
George Walker, Bart. a son.——8. At Welles- 
bourne hall, Warw. the Hon. Mrs. G. H. Hol- 
land, a son.——At Malta, the Hon. Mrs. Dal- 
rymple Hay, a dau.——9._ At Wilton crescent, 
Mrs. Eric Carrington Smith, a dau.——10. In 
Old Palace yard, Westminster, the wife of the 
Hon. William Napier, a dau.—In Eaton sq. 
the wife of Capt. the Hon. F. Maude, R.N. a 
dau.——At Langley house, Herts. the wife of 
Lieut.-Colonel Askwith, R. Art. a dau.——In 
Southwick cresc. the wife of J. Bonham-Carter, 
esq. M.P. a dau.——11. At Magdalene lodge, 
Camb. the wife of the Hon. and Rev. Latimer 
Neville, a son.——At Audmore house, Staff. 
the wife of William Hickin, esq. barrister-at- 
law, a dau.—12. At the residence of her 
father William C. Chambers, esq. of Poulton, 
Cheshire, the wife of the Rev. Hugh G. Robin- 
son, Principal of the Training College, York, a 
dau.——At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Scott, Master of Balliol, a dau.——15. At Bul- 
mershe court, Lady Catharine Wheble, a dau, 
——16. At Park sq. Regent’s park, Mrs. Henry 
Hansard, a son.——At Richmond, the wife of 
Dr. Hooker, F.R.S. a son.——17. At Congham, 
Norf. the wife of Rob. Elwes, esq. a dau.—— 
At Southill, the Hon. Mrs. Mark Kerr (since 
Countess of Antrim), a son.——18. The wife of 
Henry Hoghton, esq. a dau.——At Croft castle, 
co. Heref. the wife of W. T. Kevill Davies, esq. 
a son.——19. In South st. Grosvenor sq. Lady 
Bateman, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb.14, At Sydney, Philip-Edward-Collins, 
third son of the late Edward Merewether, esq. 
of Mere park, Wilts, to Sarah-Corbett, third 
dau; and Francis, } pmo son of the late 
John Spence, esq. of Sunderland, to Hannah, 
fifth dau. of the Rev. Dr. Turnbull, Ph. Dr. of 
London. 

May 15. At Pernambuco, Thomas Nash, esq. 
merchant, youngest son of the Rev. O. Nash; 
Vicar of Thornley, Kent, to Amelia-Jane, eldest 
dau. of James Stewart, esq. of ey 

19. At St. Marylebone, W. Grenfell Borlase, 
esq. of Barnstaple, to Catherine, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Captain Tresahar, R.N. 
——At Exeter, Charles Frederick Wilton, esq. 
of Oporto, to Jane-Emily, third dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. J. Race Godfrey, E.I.C.S. of Northernhay 
house.——At Eling, near Southampton, Drum- 
mond Bond Wingrove, esq. only son of R. F. 
Wingrove, esq. of Worth, Sussex, to Emma- 
Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Lukyn, Rector of Nursling. 

21. At Trinity church, Paddington, Daniel 
Hankin, esq. of Stanstead, Herts, to Jane- 
Elizabeth, second dau. of John Reay, esq. of 
Gloucester gardens, Hyde park, and of the 
Gill, Cumberland. 

22. At Clevedon, Alexander Bassett, esq. 
eldest son of the Rev. Alexander Bassett, of 
Great Cheverell house, Wilts, to Emma-Mary, 
eldest dau. of late John Long, esq. of Baynton 
house.——At Enfield, Francis, son of the late 
George Withers, esq. of Liverpool, to Fanny- 
Maria, fourth dau. of T. Challis, esq. M.P.—— 
At Camberwell green chapel, the Rev. William 
Thomas Price, of Cheddar, Som. to Rebecca- 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late Thomas Evans, 
esq. of Southwark. —— At Leicester, Lieut.- 
Com. Robert Hamilton Handfield Mends, R.N. 
son of Adm. W. B. Mends, to Emma-Maria, 
eldest dau. of Lieut. Thomson, late 67th Regt. 
—— At Widdicombe-in-the-Moor, near Ash- 
burton, Thomas Edward Drake, jun. esq. son 
of T. E. Drake, esq. county solicitor, of Exeter, 
to Caroline Mason Brodrick, niece of the Rev. 
J. H, Mason, Vicar of Widdicombe, —— At 
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Somersham, Hunts, the Rev. G. C. Clements, 
M.A. Curate of Sidestrand, Norf. to Elizabeth- 
Anne, eldest dau. of Ibbott Mason, esq.——At 
Canterbury, the Rev. George Taswell, to Eliza- 
beth-Arabella, second dau. of the Rev. W. J. 
Chesshyre, Rector of St. Martin’s.——At Fare- 
ham, the Rev. Richard Parker, Rector of 
Claxsby, Lincolnsh. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of Robert Coffin, esq. of Catisfield. 

23. At Holloway, John-Clark, youngest son 
of the late Sir James Williams, of the Gothic, 
Kentish Town, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late A. M. Bidgood, esq. of Vigo st.——At 
Lianrhydd, near Ruthin, the Rev. J. Welsh, of 
St. Nicholas, Liverpool, and government emi- 
gration chaplain, to Cordelia, only dau. of 
Roger Jones, esq. of Cae’rgroes, Ruthin. 

24. At St. James’s, Westminster, Robert 
George Stapyiton, esq. to Madalina, eldest dau. 
of the Very Rev. George Hull Bowers, D.D. 
Dean of Manchester.——At Exeter, Henry Kin- 
neir, esq. Of Swindon, solicitor, to Harriet- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of William Tombs, esq. 
of Exeter, banker.——At Ideford, Capt. Edwin 
L. Scott, 2ist Bombay N.I. third son of Robert 
Scott, esq. of Outlands, near Plymouth, to Ma- 
tilda, youngest dau. of the Rev. E. B. St. John, 
Rector of Ideford, and great grand-dau of the 
late Lord St. John, of Bletsoe. —~At Bath, the 
Rev. W. Jefferys Hills, eldest son of Walter 
Hills, esq. barrister-at-law, to Alicia, only dau. 
of Abraham Wood, esq. of Rochdale, Lanc.—— 
At Stanton-by-Dale Abbey, the Rev. F. G. Lu- 
gard, Chaplain to the Hon. E.I.C.’s Madras 
estab. son of the late Capt. Lugard, Royal Mil. 
Asylum, Chelsea, to M. J. Howard, dau. of the 
Rey. J. G. Howard, Rector of that parish.—— 
At St. Just in Roseland, Cornwall, Thomas, 
second son of Thomas James, esq. of the Hay- 
market, London, banker, to Eliza, eldest dau. 
of Samuel Libby, esq. R.N. of St. Mawes.—— 
At Swindon, Glouc. Alexander Bain, esq. A.M. 
of Henrietta st. Brunswick sq. London, to 
Frances-Anne, eldest dau. of the late W. Deni- 
son Wilkinson, esq.—At St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, Henry S. Stobart, esq. eldest son of Lieut.- 
Col. Stobart, of Etherly, Durham, to Elizabeth- 
Rachel-Maurice, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas Richards, Vicar of Icklesham, Sussex. 
——At Bow, Middlesex, John Betts, — of 
Norwich, to Sarah, eldest dau. of the late John 
Robins, esq. of Bromley, Middlesex.——At All 
Saints’ Islington, Capt. Edwin Dinning Cole, 
Ist East Middlesex Regt. only surviving son 
of William George Cole, esq. Lower Clapton, 
to Helen-Josephine, eldest dau. of William 
Flower, esq. of Totteridge. 

25. At nstantinople, E. C. A. Gordon, 


esq. Capt. R. 4° to Augusta, only dau. of 
R. En 


Col. Bolton, g.——At Trinity Church, 
Islington, Henry Seeds, esq. of Belfast, to 
Margaret-Peers, dau. of late Poyntz Stewart, 
esg. M.D., E.I1.C.S. 

26. At Warminster, Wilts, Thomas Colfow 
esq. of Rax house, Bridport, to Louisa, third 
dau.; and William Colfox, esq. B.A. of Brid- 
port, to Anna-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Henry Wansey, esq. of Sambourne, War- 
minster.—At Woodford, Essex, Watkin Wil- 
liams, of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, 
esq. to Henrietta, dau. of W. H. Cary, esq. 
Woodford. —— At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Capt. Alan Hyde Gardner, Indian Navy, se- 
cond surviving son of the late Rear-Adm. the 
Hon, F. F. Gardner, to Lucy-Elizabeth, fourth 
dau. of the late Fred. R. Coore, esq. of Devon- 
shire place. 

29. At Wheatenhurst, Glouc. A. W. Ball, esq. 
of Bridgwater, to Julia-Maria, eldest dau. of 
the Rey. Anthony Ely, Perp. Curate of Wheat- 
enhurst.—At Deddington, Oxfordsh. Henry, 
youngest son of John Churchill, esq. of Ded- 
dington, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
B. Field, esq. of Thame.——At St. Saviour’s, 
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Jersey, Edward Mourant, esq. of Wadham coll. 
Oxford, and of Fonthill, Jersey, to Matilda, 
youngest dau. of the late Nicholas Le Quesne, 
esq. Jurat of the pore Court.——At Brighton, 
Sussex, Thomas Elden, esq. of Leith, to Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Jardine, 
of Langholm, N.B.——aAt Stoke Damerel, John 
Slater, esq. of Trowbridge, Wilts, to Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of the late Charles Greaves, esq. of 
Devonport.——At Lee, Kent, Lieut. Cardley 
Maitland, R. Art. son of the Rev. C. D. Mait- 
land, of Brighton, to Elizabeth-Odell, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Baillie, esq. of Blackheath.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. J. T. 
Richardson Fussell, Incumb. of Chantry, Som. 
to Elizabeth-Catherine, dau. of the late R. W. 
Hall Dare, esq. M.P.—— At Horningsham, 
Arthur Rice Jenner, esq. barrister-at-law, son 
of the late Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, Bart. to 
Ellen, second dau. of Mr. Charles Haskell.—— 
At Camberwell, the Rev. Walter Brooksbank, 
B.A. Rector of Lamplugh, Cumb. to Elizabeth- 
Jane, only surviving dau. of S. P. Denning, esq. 
of Dulwich.——At St.George’s Bloomsbury, 
the Rev. William Ager, Curate of Overstone, 
Northampton, to Julia-Mary-Ann, eldest dau. 
of Andrew van Sandau, of Great Coram st. 

30. At Salisbury, Octavius, son of the late 
W. 8S. Winstanley, esq. of the Priory, Balham, 
Surrey, to Mary-Ann, third dau. of G. Pain, 
esq.——At Trent vale, Stoke-upon-Trent, Wm. 
James, son of Thomas Dixon, esq. of Littleton, 
Cheshire, to Emily, dau. of J. H. Fourdrinier, 
esq. of Oakhill cottage, Staff.——At Limerick, 
Lieut. Logie Augustus Whymper, R.N., H.M. 
ship Sanspareil, only surviving son of Capt. W. 
Whymper, late of Woodbridge, to Lucy-Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of late R. Bourchier, esq. M.D, 

31. At Milton, Kent, the Rev. Joseph Dorn- 
ford, M.A. Rector of Plymtree, Devonshire, to 
Emma-Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Josiah 
Dornford, Lieut. R.N.——At Cheltenham, the 
Rev. Richard Wright, youngest son of the Rev. 
G. N. Wright, M.A. of Worcester, to Anna- 
Maria, eldest dau. of the late John Lord, esq. 
of Calcutta.——At St. John’s by Holloway, 
the Rev. Thomas Pitman, B.A. Wadham coll. 
Oxford, to Mary, second dau. of Thomas Bedg- 
good, esq. of Hornsey lane, Highgate.——At 
All Saints’ St John’s wood, the Rev. Stephen 
Lea Wilson, Chaplain to the Sheriff of Sussex, 
oy“ son of Stephen Wilson, esq. of Streat- 

am, to Caroline, youngest dau. of late John 
Kelk, esq.——At St. George’s Hanover square, 
Alexander Young Spearman, esq. eldest son of 
Sir Alex. Y. Spearman, Bart. to Mary-Anne- 
Bertha, youngest dau. of Sir Joseph Bailey, 
Bart. M.P. for Breconsh.——At Hove, Sussex, 
Samuel Horace Clarke Maddock, esq. son of the 
Rev. John Maddock, Vicar of Ropley, Hunts, 
to Matilda-Bryan, youngest dau. of Simeon 
Warner, esq. of Brighton.——At St. Mary’s 
Bryanston sq. Garthshore Stirling Home, esq. 
Capt. 5th Fusiliers, youngest son of the late 
Capt. John Home, 42nd H pag Sibylla- 
Georgiana, third dau. of William Scott, esq. of 
Bryanston sq.—At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. 
Major R. P. Ince, late 56th Regt. to Jemima, 
es dau. of the late E. Williams, esq. of 

erringstone, Dorset.—— At St. Matthew’s 
Denmark hill, Hugh Edmonstone Montgomerie, 
esq. to Ellen-Appleyard, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Turner, esq. of Wingham, Kent. 
—At Blaby, Leic. Francis Turner, esq. of 
Birmingham, to Lydia-Ann, youngest dau. of 
William Bassett, esq. of Countesthorpe.——At 
Funchal, the Rev. T. Kenworthy Brown, Chap- 
lain to the British Residents, Madeira, to 
Emily-Sarah, second dau. of the late Rev. Edw. 
James,Canon of Winchester, and Vicar of Alton. 
— At Ipswich, Meredith White > 
of Serampore, son of the late Wm. Townsend, 
esq. of Bures, Essex, to Augusta-Mary, dau. of 
the late Henry Colchester, esq. 
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June\l. At Esher, William Ralph Neville, 
esq. barrister-at-law, to Mary, elder dau. of 
Charles John Brown, esq. —— At St. John’s 
Paddington, F. M. Clifford, esq. Bengal Army, 
eldest surviving son of the late Col. Clifford, 
C.B. and K.H. to Caroline-Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late T. Davies, esq. of Swansea. 

2. At the Chapel Royal, Hampton Court 
Palace, Thomas Coningsby Norbury, esq. Capt. 
Carabineers, only son of T. Norbury, esq. of 
Sherridge, Worcestersh. to the Hon. Gertrude 
O’Grady, second dau. of the late Viscount 
Guillamore.——At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Col. J. L. Dennis, 94th Regt. eldest son of the 
late Major-Gen. Sir James Dennis, K.C.B. to 
Jane-Amy, relict of Lieut. John Elliot, 3d West 
India Regt. and eldest dau. of Captain Robert 
Campbell, formerly of 49th Regt.——At Wol- 
verhampton, the Rev. J. Hulbert Glover, M.A. 
Senior Fellow of Clare hall, Cambridge, to 
Maria, eldest dau. of Thomas Walker, esq.—— 
At St. Pancras, Thomas Berryman, esq. M.D. 
of Penzance, to Rosetta, widow of 'T. W. Belles, 
esq. of Leamington. —— At East Crompton, 
Lanc. the Rev. John Cocker, Fellow and late 
‘Tutor of St. Peter’s coll. Camb. to Catherine, 
eldest dau. of Abram Crompton, esq.——At 
Croydon, Charles Crighton Bramwell, esq. M.D. 
of Nottingham, to Minnie, youngest dau. of 
J. 8S. Needham, esq. late of Hinckley, banker. 

4. At Guernsey, Lieut. Oswald Borland, 
R.N. son of James Borland, esq. M.D. Inspect.- 
Gen. of Army Hospitals, to Julia-Jane, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. Richard Potenger, M.A. 
—At Hatfield, Yorkshire, the Rev. George F. 
Gilbanks, Curate of Holbeck, Leeds, to Sarah, 
pre dau. of the late John Platt, Me Capt. 

.N.——At Rothwell, near Wakefield, the Rev. 
John Francis Twisden, M.A. of the R. Military 
Coll. Sandhurst, to Catherine-Hester-Spence, 
only dau. of Parsons Ramskill, esq. of Loft- 
house hall.—At Brighton, George William 
King, ——- son of Wm. King, esq. M.D. to 
Ellen, eldest dau. of H. Pagden Tamplin, esq. 

5. At St. Marylebone, John Keith Rennie, 
psd eldest son of George Rennie, esq. of White- 
hall pl. to Fanny, dau. of the late John Campbeli 
Dick, esq.——At Hampton, John Jills, esq. 
Assist.-Surgeon Bombay Estab. to Margaret- 
Johnstone, second dau. of late Sam. Cochrane, 
esq. of Glasgow.——At Cheltenham, Henry 
Templeman Speer, esq. eldest son of William 
Henry Speer, esq. of Dublin,to Frances-Selwyn, 
—_ dau. of the late Rev. William Morris, 

ncumb. of Wye, Kent.——At Lymington, the 
Rev. Benjamin Maturin, Minister of Lyming- 
ton, to Adelaide, youngest dau. of the late Ralp 
Allen Daniell, esq.——At St.Andrew’s Holborn, 
Robert-John, eldest son of J. Rodrigues, esq. 
of Upper Woburn pl. to Sarah Louisa Robson, 
daughter-in-law of the late S. Lovejoy, esq. 
of Chancery lane.——At Streatham, the Rev. 
George Harmer, Curate of Limpsfield, Surrey, 
to Kate, only dau. of Joseph Kitching, esq.—— 
At Swallow street church, Piccadilly, the Rev. 
Ronald Macpherson, Minister of that church, 
to Elizabeth, only surviving dau. of the late 
Capt. James Harvey, and niece to H. H. Lind- 
say, esq. Stanhope terr. Hyde park gardens. 
—At Reading, Capt. W. W. Aubert, Bengal 
Army, second surviving son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. J. Aubert, to Auna-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of George Theodore Gravenhorst, of Bremen. 
——At Great Connel, co. Kildare, Geo. Ashby 
Maddock, esq. of Naseby, Lieut. 11th Hussars, 
to Helen, eldest dau. of Col. Hope Gibsone, ef 
Pentland, Midlothian. 

6. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Sir Erskine 
T. Perry, M.P. to Miss Johnstone, dau. of Sir 
John V. Johnstone, Bart. M.P. and granddau. 
of the Archbishop of York.——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Capt. Frederick Erskine Johnston, 
R.N. son of the late Right Hon. Sir Alexander 
Johnston, of Carnsulloch, Dumfriesshire, to 
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Clementina-Frances, fourth dau. of Rear-Adm, 
Henry T. B. Collier.—At Southampton, the 
Rev. Alfred Vaughan Walters, B.A. third surv. 
son of the Rev. Charles Walters, M.A. Rector 
of Wyke, Winchester, to Frances-Amelia-Dods- 
ley, second dau. of the late R. W. D. Flamsteed, 
esq. Rifle Brigade.——At the National Scotch 
church, Regent sq. Thomas Fraser, esq. Resi- 
dent Secretary in London of the Life Associa- 
tion of Scotland, to Fanny-Gillanders, third 
dau. of the late John Moore, esq. of Calcutta. 
——At Stoke Damerel, Devonport, William 
Biddulph Parker, esq. eldest son of Adm. Sir 
William Parker, Bart. G.C.B. Commander-in- 
chief, Devonport, to Jane-Constance, only dau. 
of the late Sir Theophilus Biddulph, Bart.—— 
At Deptford, Robert Smith, esq. of Whitchurch, 
Oxf. to Charlotte-Frances, fourth dau. of the 
late Rev. Thomas Powys, Rector of Fawley, 
Bucks.——At Christchurch, Marylebone, Edw. 
Frederic Agnew, esq. West Suffolk Militia, late 
34th Foot, eldest surv. son of Major Agnew, of 
Portsmouth, to Julia-Tyndale, third dau. of the 
late Rev. Wm. H. Wilkinson, M.A. formerly 
Incumb. of All Saints’, Portsea.——At Green- 
wich, Charles Taylor Du Plat, R. Art. only son 
of the late Brig.-General Du Plat, R. Eng. to 
Maria-Christina, eldest dau. of Sir William C. 
Dalyell, Bart.——At Bingley, Yorksh. Edward 
Hailstone, esq. of Horton hall, Bradford, to 
8.-H.-Lilla, only dau. of W. Ferrand, esq. of 
Harden grange, Yorksh.——At Leyton, Charles 
Freeman, esq. of 7. Essex, to Mary- 
Ann, only child of the late Francis Bucking- 
ham, esq. of the Stock Exchange. ; 

7. At Berrow, Samuel Dutton, esq. of Liver- 
pool, to Gertrude, eldest dau. of Geo Gardiner, 
esq. of the Manor house, Berrow.——At Ware, 
Bentinck T. F. Doyle, esq. B.A. of Baker st. 
only son of the late Capt. Sir Bentinck Caven- 
dish Doyle, R.N. to Mary-Harriet, second dau. 
of the Kev. Henry Jenoure, M.A. of Portland, 
Dorset, and granddau. of the Rev. W. Smelt, 
M.A, and the Lady Margaret, sister of Philip 
fifth Earl of Chesterfield.——At Colchester, 
Roger Sturley Nunn, esq. of Colchester, to 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late John Sterling 
Wright, esq. of Birch Holt, Essex. —— At 
Heavitree, Exeter, Edward Thomas Fernandez, 
esq. second son of the late Bernardino Antonio 
Fernandez, esq. of Binfield, Berks, to Ellen- 
Sophia, fourth dau. of George Coare, esq¢.—— 
At Great Chart, Walter D. Allen, esq. of Finn 
house, Kingsworth, to Mary-Ann, second dau. 
of George Paine, esq. of Great Chart court, 
Ashford, Kent.—— At Cosby, Richard Holt 
Briscoe, esq. of Oldfallows hail, Staff. second 
son of George Briscoe, esq. of Melbourne hall, 
Derb. to Agnes-Sophia, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas A Rickards, Vicar of Cosby.——At 
Kensington, John Evans, esq. surgeon, son of 
the late Rev. David Evans, Vicar of Llanarth, 
Card. to Jane-Walker, widow of James Peters, 
esq. of Sutton lodge, Middx.——At the Holy 
Trinity, Brompton, John-S.-B. youngest son of 
the late Captain Nevinson de Courcy, R.N. to 
Emily-Sophia, youngest dau. of the late George 
Edmund Bower, esq.——At Salcombe Regis, 
Devon, William White, of a pl. London, 
architect, son of the Rev. F. H. White, of 
Abbot’s Ann, Hants, to Ellen-Floyer, dau. of 
the late Rev. Geo. J. Cornish, Vicar of Kenwyn 
and Kea, Cornwall.——At Melrose, the Hon. 
and Rev. Henry Douglas, third son of the Earl 
of Morton, to Mary, eldest dau. of Geo. Baillie, 
esq. of Jerriswoode, and Mellerstain.——At 
Bentley, the Rev. Edward Wells, B.A. of Bar- 
row-on-Humber, Linc. only son of the Rev. 
Edward C. Wells, M.A. to Kate-Rose, dau. of 
William Everitt, esq. of North Cove hall.— 
At Wimbledon, Alexander C. Campbell, esq. 
only son. of Alex. Campbell, esq. of ‘Tunbridge 
Wells, to Elizabeth-Henrietta, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Jas. Drummond, Rector of Achurch, 
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Tae Marquess or THomonp. 

July 3. At his residence near Bath 
(where he had resided for many years) in his 
88th year, the Right Hon. James O’ Bryen, 
third Marquess of Thomond (1800), sixth 
Ear! of Inchiquin, and Baron of Burren, 
co. Clare (1654), twelfth Baron Inchi- 
quin (1536), Admiral of the Red, and 
G.C.H. 

He was the. second son of Edward 
O’Bryen, esq. a Captain in the army, 
brother to the first Marquess, by Miss 
Mary Carrick., 

He entered the navy April 17, 1783, as 
Captain’s servant on board the Hebe, 
Capt. George Keppell, stationed in the 
Channel. From April 1786 until July 
1789, he was employed on the coast of 
North America and in the West Indies as 
Midshipman in the Pegasus and Andro- 
meda, both commanded by H.R.H. the 
Duke of Clarence: under whom he also 
served from May to Nov. 1790 in the 
Valiant 74. He was then promoted to a 
commission as Lieutenant, and in that ca- 
pacity he served successively in the Lon- 
don 98, Artois 38, Active 38, and Bruns- 
wick 74. In the last he was present in 
Cornwallis’s celebrated retreat, 16 and 17 
June, 1795. In 1796 he was nearly seven 
months in the Indefatigable 44, and on 
the 5th Dec, was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Childers sloop, in which he 
continued to serve in the Channel until 
posted, Feb. 14, 1799, into the Thisbe 28, 
which he paid off in the course of the 
same year. From the close of 1800 until 
1204 he commanded the Emerald 36 on 
the West India station, where he captured, 
on the 24th June, 1803, 1’Enfant Pro- 
digue, French national schooner, of 16 
guns, the whole of which were thrown 
overboard during a chase of 72 hours. In 
the same month he co-operated in the re- 
duction of Ste. Lucie; and in the spring 
of 1804 he distinguished himself by his 
intrepidity and zeal at the capture of Su- 
rinam. tie also, while in the Emerald, 
defeated an expedition projected by the 
enemy against Antigua. From the Eme- 
rald he removed, for a very brief period, 
into the Diadem 64. From Sept. 1813 
until Nov. 1815 he served in the Channel 
in the Warspite 74. 

Lord James O’Bryen became a Rear- 
Admiral in 1825, Vice-Admiral in 1837, 
and a full Admiral in 1847. His old friend 
King William the Fourth nominated him 
a Grand Cross of the Hanoverian Guelphic 
order, May 13, 1831, and he was the 
senior knight of that order. 

Gent, Mac, Vou. XLIV. 


On the 21st Aug. 1846 he succeeded to 
the peerage of Ireland, on the demise of 
his elder brother William the second Mar- 
quess, and K.P. who died without male 
issue and whose English barony (of Tad- 
caster, conferred upon him in 1826,) then 
became extinct. 

He was himself three times married : 
first, Nov. 25, 1800, to Eliza-Bridgeman, 
daughter of James Willyams, esq. of Car- 
nanton, Cornwall ; she died Feb. 14, 1802 ; 
secondly, while in the West Indies, to 
Jane, daughter of Thomas Ottley, esq. and 
widow of Valentine Horsford, esq. of An- 
tigua; she died Sept. 8, 1843; thirdly, 
Jan. 5, 1847, to Anne, daughter of Wil- 
liam Flint, esq. and widow of Rear-Adm. 
Francis William Fane, second son of John 
Fane, esq. of Wormsley, co. Oxford, and 
nephew to the eighth Earl of Westmore- 
land. The Marchioness survives him. 

As he has died without issue, the mar- 
quesate and earldom are both extinct; and 
the barony of Inchiquin has devolved on 
his distant relative Sir Lucius O’Brien, 
Bart. of Dromoland, co. Clare, Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of that 
county (descended from the younger son 
of Murrough first Earl of Thomond, so 
created by King Henry VIII.) 

His Lordship married in 1837 Mary, el- 
dest daughter and coheir of William Fitz- 
Gerald, esq. of Adelphi, co. Clare, and 
by that lady, who is deceased, has issue 
one son and four daughters. 

The body of the deceased Marquess was 
deposited on the 10th July in the cata- 
combs of St. Saviour’s church, Walcot. 
The mourners were J. P. Hoare, esq. and 
Major Taylor, the Revs. Thomas and 
James Horsford (nephews and stepsons of 
the deceased), Admirals Duff and Main- 
waring, and General Jarvis. 


Tue Eart or Catepon. 

June 30. At his house in Carlton 
terrace, in his 43d year, the Right Hon. 
James Dupré Alexander, third Earl of Cale- 
don (1800), Viscount Alexander (1797), 
and Baron Caledon of Caledon, co. Tyrone 
(1789), a Representative Peer of Ireland, 
and Colonel of the Tyrone Militia. 

His lordship was born in London on the 
27th July 1812, the only child of Dupré 
the second Earl, by lady Catharine Free- 
man Yorke, second daughter of Philip 
third Earl of Hardwicke. 

He entered the Coldstream Guards as 
Ensign and Lieutenant May 31, 1833; be- 
came Lieutenant ~ a July 5, 1839; 
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and retired in 1846. He served with his 
battalion in Canada during the rebellion. 

At the general election of 1835, Lord 
Alexander was one of the three candidates 
(all of Conservative politics), for the 
county of Tyrone, Sir Hugh Stewart, one 
of the former members, relinquishing his 
seat. Mr. Lowry Corry the other (old) 
member was returned, with Lord Claude 
Hamilton, after the following poll— 

Right Hon. H. T. Lowry Corry . 1030 

Lord Claude Hamilton. . . 619 

Viscount Alexander. . . . 470 

In 1837 Lord Alexander was -elected, 
without a contest, in the place of Lord 
Claude Hamilton ; the latter subsequently 
succeeded to the representation on Lord 
Alexander’s accession to the peerage, and 
has since represented that county. 

Lord Alexander became Earl of Cale- 
don by his father’s demise, on the 8th 
April 1839. He was elected a Represen- 
tative Peer of Ireland in 1841. 

In the management of his property, his 
sole ambition seemed to be the improve- 
ment of his tenantry, and the discharge of 
the duties of his station with liberality and 
kindness. The condition of his estates, in 
respect to places of worship, schools, 
houses, mills, roads, and other conve- 
niences, bears striking evidence to his ju- 
dicious care and expenditure. 

The Earl of Caledon married, Sept. 4, 
1845, Lady Jane Frederica Harriet Mary 
Grimston, fourth daughter of Walter first 
Earl of Verulam ; and by that lady, who 
survives him, he had issue two sons and 
one daughter: 1. James, now Earl of 
Caledon, born in 1846; 2. the Hon. Wal- 
ter-Alexander ; and 3. Lady Jane-Char- 
lotte-Elizabeth. 

The body of the late Earl was conveyed 
for interment to the church of Caledon, co. 
Tyrone; where the funeral was attended 
by the Earl of Verulam, the Hon. R. Grim- 
ston, and other relations. 
Fietp-MarsuHat Lorp RaGtian,G.C.B. 

June 28. In camp before Sebastopol, 
in his 67th year, the Right Hon. FitzRoy 
James Henry Somerset, Baron Raglan of 
Raglan,co. Monmouth, a Privy Councillor, 
a Field Marshal and Commander of Her 
Majesty’s forces in the Crimea, Colonel 
of the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), a Com- 
missioner of the Royal Military College and 
Royal Military Asylum, G.C.B., Knight 
of the orders of Maria-Theresa of Austria, 
St. George of Russia, Maximilian- Joseph 
of Bavaria, and the Tower and Sword of 
Portugal. 

Lord Raglan was a great-uncle of the 
present Duke of Beaufort. He was born 
on the 30th Sept. 1788, the eighth and 
youngest and last-surviving son of Henry the 
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fifth Duke by Elizabeth, daughter of Ad- 
miral the Hon. Edward Boscawen and sister 
to George-Evelyn 3d Viscount Falmouth. 
Before he had completed his sixteenth 
year, in June 1804, Lord FitzRoy Somer- 
set was appointed a Cornet in the 4th Light 
Dragoons, and on the 30th May 1805 he 
was promoted to Lieutenant. On the 18th 
Aug. 1808 he was transferred to the Line 
as Captain in the 43d Foot. 

In 1807 he was attached to the Hon. Sir 
Arthur Paget’s embassy to Turkey, and in 
the same year he was first associated with 
the late Duke of Wellington, who then 
selected him to serve on his staff on the 
expedition to Copenhagen.* This connec- 
tion was continued in the Peninsula, where 
Sir Arthur Wellesley appointed him one 
of his Aide-de-Camps in 1808 or 9, and 
his Military Secretary in 1810 or 11. It 
was remarked by Lord Hardinge, during 
the recent tribute paid to Lord Raglan’s 
memory in the House of Peers, that he 
had first become acquainted with Lord 
FitzRoy Somerset at the battle of Vimiera, 
when *‘ we of the same age were astonished 
at the admirable manner in which he then 
performed the duties of aide-de-camp, and 
at the great respect with which he was 
treated by Sir Arthur Wellesley. It was 
remarked on all occasions that if there was 
a word of advice to which that great man 
would listen with unusual patience, it was 
that which proceeded from Lord FitzRoy 
Somerset. During the whole period that 
the Duke of Wellington was in the Penin- 
sula—with the exception, I believe, of a 
short time when he was in England for 
the benefit of his health—Lord FitzRoy 
Somerset was at his right hand. He was 
present at every one of those actions which 
illustrate the career of our great comman- 
der; on every occasion he was foremost in 
the field, and he displayed the same valour 
and courage which have so conspicuously 
marked his conduct in the Crimea.’’ 

At the siege of Badajoz his personal 
gallantry and intrepidity were particularly 
distinguished, for he was among the first 
to mount the breach at the storming of 
that fortress, and it was to him that the 
Governor delivered up his sword. 

Lord FitzRoy Somerset was slightly 
wounded at the battle of Busaco. At 
Waterloo he lost his right arm. 





* Itis related that, after the first action 
in which Lord FitzRoy Somerset was en- 
gaged, Sir Arthur Wellesley inquired of 
him, Well, FitzRoy, how did you feel under 
fire? ‘*Better, Sir, than I expected,” 
was the reply; an answer which from its 
frankness and modesty is said to have 
= a most favourable impression on his 
chief. 
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On the 25th July, 1814, he was ap- 
pointed a Captain and Lieut.-Colonel in 
Ist Foot Guards. On the 28th Aug. 1815, 
an extra Aide-de-Camp to H. R. H. the 
Prince Regent, with the rank of Colonel 
in the army. At the same period he was 
nominated a Knight Commander of the 
Bath, received the several foreign orders 
already enumerated, and a medal with five 
clasps for several of the Peninsular battles. 

Lord FitzRoy Somerset was, for a short 
period, Secretary to the Embassy at Paris 
in 1814; and was Minister Plenipotentiary 
there, from Jan. 18 to March 20, 1815. 
His lordship was again Secretary of Em- 
bassy at Paris, from 1816 to 1819. He 
attended on the Duke of Wellington to 
Vienna and Verona in 1822, when the 
illustrious Duke went as Plenipotentiary 
to the congress at those places, and in 
1826 proceeded with him to St. Peters- 
burg, when he was sent to congratulate 
the late Emperor Nicholas on his acces- 
sion to the throne. In 1823 Lord Raglan 


went on a special mission to Madrid, with- 
out, however, any diplomatic character. 
He was appointed in 1819 Secretary to the 
Duke of Wellington, as Master-General 
of the Ordnance, which situation he held 
up to 1827, and in August of that year he 
was made Military Secretary to the Com- 


mander-in-Chief, the functions of which 
office he performed until Sept. 30, 1852. 

He sat in the House of Commons during 
two parliaments, those of 1818 and 1826, 
for the borough of Truro. In 1820 he was 
also returned (by a double return), but 
Colonel Gossett obtained the seat. 

In Nov. 1830 he was appointed Colonel 
of the 53d Regiment, and in Sept. 1847,a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Path. In Sept. 1852, his lordship was 
appointed Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, and in the succeeding month was 
elevated to the House of Peers, under the 
title of Baron Raglan; and in the same 
month wassworn a Privy Councillor. While 
Master-General of the Ordnance, he was 
appointed Commander of the Forces which 
proceeded to Turkey on the 21st Feb. 1854, 
with the rank of General while so employ- 
ed. On the death of Field-Marshal the 
Marquess of Anglesey, he was made, on 
the 9th of May, 1854, Colonel of the Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue), and on the 5th No- 
vember he was promoted to the rank of 
Field-Marshal. The Sultan had recently 
conferred on him the Imperial order of the 
Medjidie of the First Class. 

Lord Raglan’s services have been cha- 
racterised in the following terms by a gene- 
ral order issued from the Horse Guards, 
on the 4th of July, by Lord Hardinge, the 
General Commanding-in-Chief : 

“ Her Majesty has been pleased to com- 


. 
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mand that Her sentiments shall be com- 
municated to the army, in order that the 
military career of so illustrious an officer 
shall be recorded, not only as an honoura- 
ble testimony of Her Majesty’s sense of 
his eminent services, and the respect due 
to his memory, but as an example worthy 
of imitation by all ranks of her army. 

“Selected by the Duke of Wellington 
to be his Military Secretary and Aide-de- 
camp, he took part, nearly 50 years ago, 
in all the military achievements of our 
greatest commander. From him Lord 
Raglan adopted, as the guiding principle of 
his life, a constant, undeviating obedience 
to the call of duty. 

“ During a long peace, his life was most 
usefully employed in those unwearied at- 
tentions to the interests and welfare of the 
army, shown by the kindness, the impar- 
tiality, and justice with which he trans- 
acted all his duties. 

*¢ When war broke out last year, he was 
selected by his Sovereign to take the com- 
mand of the army proceeding to the East ; 
he never hesitated—he obeyed the sum- 
mons, although he had reached an age 
when an officer may be disposed to retire 
from active duties in the field. 

“ At the head of the troops during the 
arduous operations of the campaign, he 
resumed the early habits of his life; by his 
calmness in the hottest moments of battle, 
and by his quick perception in taking ad- 
vantage of the ground, or the movements 
of the enemy, he won the confidence of 
his army, and performed great and bril- 
liant services. 

‘© Tn the midst of a winter’s campaign— 
in a severe climate—and surrounded by 
difficulties—he never despaired. The he- 
roic army, whose fortitude amidst the 
severest privations is recognised by Her 
Majesty as beyond all praise, have shown 
their attachment to their commander by the 
deep regrets with which they now mourn 
his loss.’’ 

General Pelissier issued the following 
general order on the same occasion : 

‘* Death has just surprised in his com- 
mand Field-Marshal Lord Raglan, and 
has plunged the English army in grief. 
We share the regrets of our brave allies. 
Those who knew Lord Raglan, who were 
acquainted with the history of his noble 
life, so pure, so rich in services rendered 
to his country—those who witnessed his 
bravery on the fields of Alma and Inker- 
mann, who remember the calm and stoic 
grandeur of his character during this se- 
vere and memorable campaign,—all men 
of heart, in fact, must deplore the loss of 
such a man. 

‘“‘ The sentiments which the Comman- 
der-in-Chief expresses are those of the 
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whole army. He himself severely feels this 
unforeseen blow. The public sorrow falls 
more heavily upon him, as he has the ad- 
ditional regret of being for ever separated 
from a companion-in-arms whose cordial 
spirit he loved, whose virtues he admired, 
and in whom he always found loyal and 
hearty co-operation. 

‘¢ PeLissiER, Commander-in-Chief.”’ 

The subjoined remarks of The Times 
supply what seems to us a just estimate of 
Lord Raglan’s character and services in 
the present war :— 

* Although Lord Raglan did not possess 
the highest qualities of military genius, 
and although the enormous magnitude of 
the enterprise in which it was his fate to 
be engaged may have demanded a degree 
of energy and a vehemence of character 
more often found in younger men, the 
reputation he leaves behind him is one 
which the bravest might be proud to en- 
joy and the best might envy. Having 
passed a long life in the service of his 
country, in posts of high authority, and in 
the discharge of many delicate and ardu- 
ous duties, he dies without an enemy, and 
his memory is unstained by a single act 
of selfishness, inhumanity, or unkindness. 
In early life it had been his good fortune to 
hold a place of trust under the most emi- 
nent of English generals, who made his head- 


quarters and the field of arms a school of 


administration and of public duty. There 
first he learned to practise that art of con- 
ciliating and governing those subordinate 
to his orders or his influence by a candid 
appreciation of their merits and by constant 
consideration for their feelings. With such 
experience no man was better qualified to 
fill the office of Military Secretary at the 
Horse Guards, which he held under Lord 
Hill and the Duke of Wellington for 
twenty-five years. He administered the 
system which then governed, and still to a 
great extent continues to govern, tha‘ de- 
partment, with uprightness, justice, and 
an astonishing personal knowledge of the 
interest and feelings of the army. His 
associations and his prejudices were iden- 
tified with that system, and it cannot be 
laid to his charge as a crime that he did 
not foresee or carry into effect the changes 
which a peace of almost half a century 
required. Bred in the highest school of 
Tory politics, trained under the Duke of 
Wellington, and attached by birth and 
education to the most exclusive branch of 
the British aristocracy, it may justly be 
said of Lord Raglan that the suavity of his 
temper, the exquisite fascination of his 
manners, the moderation of his character, 
and the excellence of his heart mitigated 
the effect of opinions which might have 
rendered a less kindly and amiable man 
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arrogant and unjust. Lord Raglan left 
England with a full consciousness of the 
dangers to which a man of his advanced 
years was exposed in war by the influence 
of climate, even more than by the casulties 
of battle. We remember to have seen at 
the time a private letter from him to one 
of his nearest relatives, in which he ex- 
pressed with a soldier’s piety, but with a 
soldier’s courage, the feelings of a man 
who, under Providence, tenders his life 
for the service of his country. But, in 
war, which costs so many thousand lives 
of the young and the strong, it would ill 
become the leader of such a host to be 
chary of his own. Indeed, upon the field 
of battle, when the maddening excitement 
of the fight rises to enthusiastic contempt 
of danger, Lord Raglan exposed himself to 
excess ; he dashed across the Alma in the 
midst of the Russian fire with the gaiety of 
a foxhunter ; he was the first to come upon 
the Russian convoy on the flank march, 
and to ride under fire down the defile of 
Balaklava ; at Inkerman, when he ordered 
the 18-pounders to be brought up which 
decided the fate of that bloody day, he 
stood under a shower of balls. Not such, 
however, was his end ; he sank under the 
exhaustion of his physical powers by 
disease, but his life is closed by a death 
not less glorious than if he had fallen in 
battle, for he has fallen at the post of 
danger and of duty. 

‘ Of all the tasks which can be imposed 
on a military commander that of a divided 
command is by far the most difficult, es- 
pecially when the army so commanded, 
though claiming equality of rank, and 
having often shown equality of valour, is 
inferior in numbers to the forces of its 
ally. That task Lord Raglan performed, 
not always under easy circumstances, 
sometimes not without peril and inconve- 
nience, but upon the whole with remarka- 
ble success; and when history hereafter 
relates his achievements, nothing more 
remarkable or more honourable can be said 
of him than that he was the first British 
general who carried on war in close alli- 
ance with the operations of a French army, 
and who, under circumstances of great 
difficulty, contributed to unite the banners 
of the two proudest nations in the world. 

“To the observations addressed to him 
through the press, and to the more strin- 
gent criticisms and imputations made on 
him as Commander of the army in the 
evidence taken before the Sebastopol Com- 
mittee, he, with a proper sense of the dig- 
nity and duties of his position, made no 
reply, though, to his honour, it may be 
added that he was not unwilling to take 
advantage of the suggestions and remarks 
which reached him through the chief 
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organs of public opinion. He, doubtless, 
looked to Victory to vindicate his com- 
mand, but it is Death which now consigns 
his fame to the grateful memory of his 
country.”’ 

His Lordship was several days labouring 
under the influence of a malady which 
nearly resembles cholera without having 
all the symptoms of it, but the physicians, 
on the very morning of his death, had 
given it as their opinion that he was better, 
and that his state no longer caused un- 
easiness. His voice had regained its 
strength, he had been able to eat, and 
during the whole of the day hopes were 
entertained that all vestige ofhis indispo- 
sition would soon disappear. Lord Rag- 
lan himself said that he felt nearly well, 
but about half-past 6 in the evening he was 
seized with a sudden faintness, and, with- 
out suffering the slightest pain, gradually 
sank, and in two hours after this crisis re- 
signed his soul to God with calmness and 
tranquillity. 

Lord Raglan married, on the 6th Aug. 
1814, the Hon. Emily Harriet Wellesley 
Pole, second daughter of William Lord 
Maryborough (afterwards 3d Earl of Mor- 
nington), and niece of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, by whom he leaves issue an only sur- 
ving son, Richard Henry Fitzroy now Lord 
Raglan, born 24th May, 1817, late Secre- 
tary to His Majesty the King of Hanover, 
and two daughters, the Hon. Charlotte 
and Hon. Catharine Somerset. His eldest 
son, the Hon. Major Arthur William Fitz- 
roy Somerset, was killed, after a brilliant 
career in India, during the first campaign 
in the Punjaub, while sérving on the staff 
of General Lord Gough. 

There are several portraits of Lord Rag- 
lan; but the best are a full-length by F. 
Grant, engraved by Henry Cousins; one 
by J. H. Lynch, in 1855, of which there 
are prints in lithography ; and a third by 
Mr. Armitage, taken in the Crimea. 

Lord Raglan’s body was removed from 
his head-quarters on the 3d July, at 4 p.m. 
when it was conveyed, with all the cere- 
mony and attendance at the disposal of the 
allied armies, to Kazatch Bay. The coffin, 
covered with a black pall fringed with 
white silk, and the union jack, and sur- 
mounted by the late Field Marshal’s 
cocked hat and sword, and a garland of 
“immortels,’’ placed there by General 
Pelissier, was carried on a platform, fixed 
upon a 9-pounder gun ; at the wheels of 
which rode General Pelissier, Commander- 
in-Chief of the French army ; his Highness 
Omar Pasha, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Ottoman army; General Della Marmora, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Sardinian 
army; and Lieutenant-General Simpson, 
Commander-in-Chief of the English army. 
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The body was received on the wharf by 
Admiral Bruat and Rear-Admiral Stewart, 
C.B., and the launch of the British flag- 
ship, towed by men-of-war boats, conveyed 
it to the Caradoc, in which it was brought 
to England, accompanied by his personal 
staff, Lieut.-Col. Lord Burghersh, Lieut.- 
Col. Somerset, Capt. the Hon. Somerset 
Calthorpe, and Commander Maxse. She 
arrived at Bristol on the 24th ; on the 25th 
the funeral procession passed through that 
city with every demonstration of sympathy 
on the part of the authorities and the in- 
habitants. ‘The funeral was privately so- 
lemnized at Badminton on the 26th. 


Hon. CRAVEN BERKELEY, M.P. 

July 1. At Frankfort upon Maine, aged 
50, the Hon. Craven FitzHardinge Berke- 
ley, M.P. for Cheltenham. 

Mr. Craven Berkeley was born in May 
1805, the seventh and youngest son of 
Frederick-Augustus fifth and late Earl of 
Berkeley, by Mary, daughter of Mr. 
William Cole. 

In early life he was an officer in the Ist 
Life Guards. In politics he professed the 
principles of the Reform and Liberal 
party, to their utmost extent, and he had 
represented the borough of Cheltenham in 
parliament from its first enfranchisement 
in 1832, with the exception of the parlia- 
ment of 1847-52. On the first occasion 
in 1832 he was returned unanimously, but 
afterwards he encountered much oppo- 
sition. In 1835 he was returned by 411 
votes, Mr. Wm. Penn Gaskell polling 25. 
In 1837 he defeated Mr. Jonathan Peel 
with 632 votes to 298. In 1841 Mr. Cra- 
ven Berkeley had 764 votes, Mr. James 
Agg Gardner, 655, and Lieut.-Col. T. P. 
Thompson 4. At the general election of 
1847 the Conservative party had a tempo- 
rary triumph, returning Sir Willoughby 
Jones by 1015 votes, Mr. Craven Berke- 
ley having 907, and Capt. Carrington 
Smith 4. On a petition this election was 
declared void, and upon a new election Mr. 
Craven Berkeley was returned by 1024 
votes, 808 being given for Mr. James Agg 
Gardner; but a second petition unseated 
him, when his brother Mr. C. L. Grenville 
Berkeley was returned by 986 votes 
against 835 given for Mr. Bickham Escott. 
In 1852 Mr. Craven Berkeley again came 
forward, and defeated Sir Willoughby 
Jones with 969 votes to 869. 

Mr. Craven Berkeley was twice married: 
first, on the 10th Sept. 1839, to Augusta, 
widow of the Hon. George Henry Talbot, 
and a natural daughter of the late Sir 
Horace St. Paul, Bart. This lady by her 
former husband was the mother of John 
Talbot esquire, sometime heir presump- 
tive to the earldom of Shrewsbury, but who 
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died in his 17th year, in 1846; and of 
Augusta, whose escape from the toils of 
monachism excited so much popular sym- 
pathy some five years, and who was subse- 
quently married to Lord Edward Howard. 
The mother had issue by Mr. Craven 
Berkeley an only surviving child, adaugh- 
ter, born in 1840; and a still-born son, of 
whom she died in childbed, April 25, 
1841. Mr. Craven Berkeley married 
secondly Aug. 27, 1845, Charlotte, fgurth 
daughter of the late General Denzil Ons- 
low, of Staughton House, co. Huntingdon, 
and widow of George Newton, esq. of 
Croxton Park, Cambridgeshire. This 
lady survives. 

He had been in bad health for two 
months past, and was on his way to the 
German Spa waters, when he was detained 
by increased illness at Frankfort. 

Rr. Hon. Sir Geo. H. Ross, G.C.H. 

June 17. At his seat, Sandhills House, 
near Christchurch, Hampshire, the Right 
Hon. Sir George Henry Rose, G.C.H. a 
Privy Councillor, a Deputy Lieutenant 
and magistrate of Hampshire. 

He was the eldest son of the Right Hon. 
George Rose, sometime M.P. for Christ- 
church, and for many years Clerk of the 
Parliaments, \(of whom memoirs will be 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 


Ixxxii. i. 246, Ixxxviii. i. 82) by Theodora, 
daughter of John Dues of the island of 
Antigua. 

He was educated at St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, and graduated as B.A. 1792, 


M.A. 1795. He entered parliament at an 
early age, as one of the members for the 
borough of Southampton, on the death of 
Sir Henry Martin, Bart. in Jan. 1795, 
when the candidates were Mr. Rose and 
Bryan Edwards, esq. ; the former polling 
267, and the latter 224 votes. He 
was rechosen in 1796, 1802, 1206, 1807, 
and 1812, and retained his seat until after 
the death of his father, to whom he be- 
came successor in the office of Clerk of the 
Parliaments, in March 1818. 

Mr. G. H. Rose had previously filled 
various diplomatic and other offices. From 
June 1792, fora year after, he did tempo- 
rary duty as secretary to the embassy at 
the Hague, in the absence of the secretary 
of legation, with the sanction of Lord 
Grenville, the then Secretary of State. In 
June the following year he was sent as 
secretary of legation and chargé d’affaires 
to Berlin, remaining there till July 1794, 
independently of the Earl of Malmesbury’s 
special mission. 

On the 18th Feb. 1803, he received a 
commission as Lieut.-Colonel of the South 
Hants Cavalry. 

In 1805 he was appointed one of the 


two deputies to the paymaster-general of 
his Majesty’s land forces. 

In Nov. 1807, he proceeded to the 
United States on an extraordinary mission 
on the affair of the Chesapeake, and re- 
turned to England in 1808. In Dec. 1813, 
he went as Minister to the Court of Mu- 
nich, where he remained until Sept. 1815, 
when he was appointed British Minister 
at Berlin, which mission he resigned in 
March, 1823. He was made a Privy 
Councillor in April, 1818, and was nomi- 
nated a Knight of the order of the 
Guelphs of Hanover the following year. 

Sir George retired from the lucrative 
post of Clerk of the Parliaments in 1844, 
and for some time held the office of a Me- 
tropolitan Lunatic Commissioner. 

He was the author of “‘ A Letter on the 
means and importance of converting the 
Slaves in the West Indies to Christianity, 
1823,” 8vo. pp. 87; and of ‘ Scriptural 
Researches, 1832,’’ 12mo. pp. 423. The 
greater portion of the latter work relates 
to the Old Testament. 

In 1831 he edited “ A Selection from 
the Papers of the Earls of Marchmont, 
illustrative of events from 1685 to 1750; 
in three volumes 8vo. His father had 
been the executor of the last Earl of 
Marchmont. 

Sir George Rose devoted much of his 
time to the support of religious charities. 
His labours for every institution established 
for the evangelisation of mankind, were 
unremitting ; but, if one society engrossed 
more of his attention than another, it was 
that which advocated the cause of the 
house of Israel, a theme upon which he 
was always delighted to dwell. 

Sir G. H. Rose married Jan. 6, 1796, 
Frances, daughter and coheir of Thomas 
Duncombe, esq. of Duncombe Park, York- 
shire, by his second wife the daughter of 
Sir Philip Jennings Clarke, of Duddleston, 
co. Salop. Bart. By that lady Sir George 
had issue six sons: George-Pitt ; Charles- 
Philip ; Hugh-Henry, Colonel unattached 
and C.B. Consul-general in Syria; Wil- 
liam, clerk of the table in the House of 
Lords ; Arthur-Roberts; Frederick-Ed- 
ward; and four daughters, 

Sir G. H. Rose’s will has been proved 
in the Prerogative Court, and the person- 
alty sworn under 70,0007. By a codicil he 
has distributed 7,000/. to religious and cha- 
ritable institutions, as follows: Irish Society 
of London and Irish Church Missions (now 
united) 2,000/.; Christianity among the 
Jews, 1,000/.; Westminster Hospital, 500/.; 
Winchester Hospital, Southampton Infir- 
mary, the Consumption Hospital, Asylum 
for Indigent Blind, Operative Jewish Con- 
verts Instruction, and Church Missionary 
Society, each 300/.; Protection of Irish 
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Converted Priests, Irish Church Educa- 
tion, Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Sons and 
Orphans of the Clergy, Church Pastoral 
Aid Society, each 200/.; Vaudois and Wal- 
denses Society, 150/.; Ventry and Dingle 
Missions, London and Southwark Scrip- 
ture Readers’ Society, Sunday-School So- 
ciety for Ireland, and British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 1007, each ; Ballinasloe Mis- 
sionary School, Wesleyan Missionary 
Scripture Readers (Ireland), and Reforma- 
tion Society, 507. each. 


Masor-Gen.SirnJoHNCAMPBELL,BaRrt, 

June 18. In the assault of the Redan 
fort, before Sebastopol, aged 48, Major- 
General Sir John Campbell, the second 
Baronet (1831). 

Sir John Campbell was born on the 
14th April, 1807, the son and heir of 
that distinguished soldier, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, Bart., G.C.B., Commander- 
in-chief of the British forces in the first 
Burmese war, by Helen, daughter of Mac- 
donald, of Garth, co. Perth. 

He entered the army as an Ensign in 
the 38th Regiment, in 182], and proceeded 
to India with his father the same year. 
On their way out, Sir Archibald assumed 
the command of the 38th, at the Cape. 
In 1824, Sir Archibald being selected for 
the command of the forces sent to Burmah, 
his son was placed on his staff, and, though 
very young, his conduct during the whole 
of the war elicited such frequent notice in 
general orders that, at the conclusion of 
the war, in 1826, he received the thanks of 
the Right Hon. the Govenor-General in 
Council. He remained in the ceded pro- 
vinces till 1829, when he returned to 
England, and shortly after joined the depdt 
of his regiment. On his father’s appoint- 
ment to the government of New Brunswick, 
in 1831, he was again placed on Sir 
Archibald’s staff, and in 1837 returned 
again to England, and joined the 38th 
Regiment, in which he subsequently served 
in the Mediterranean, West Indies, and 
Nova Scotia, returning from the last named 
place in 1851, in command of the Regi- 
ment, which he retained until the opening 
of the present war, when he was appointed 
a Brigadier-General, and from the hour 
when he first set foot on the scene of 
duty he was ever at his post. He was 
made a Major-General by a late brevet, 
and placed on the list of officers receiving 
rewards for distinguished services. 

Just before his death, Sir John Campbell 
had given up the command of the Fourth 
Division upon the arrival of Major-Gen. 
Bentinck. In the fatal attack on the 
Redan fort he seems to have displayed 
& courage amounting to rashness. He 
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sent away Captain Hume and Captain 
Snodgrass, his aide-de-camps, just before 
he rushed out of the trench, as if averse 
to bring them into the danger he meditated, 
and fell in the act of cheering on his men. 
Endowed with an activity and energy of 
mind and body not often granted to 
younger men, his loss as a general officer 
is to be deeply deplored at this moment, 
while his career throughout every relation 
of life endears his memory to all who 
knew him, and renders his premature loss 
irreparable to his family and friends. 

Sir John Campbell’s body was interred 
on the evening of the 19th June at Cath- 
cart’sShill—‘‘ his favourite resort, (writes 
the correspondent of the Times) where 
every one was sure of a kind word and a 
cheerful saying from the gallant Brigadier. 
It was but the very evening before his 
death that I saw him standing within a few 
feet of his own grave. He had come to 
the ground in order to attend the funeral 
of Captain Vaughan, an officer of his own 
regiment (the 38th), who died of wounds 
received two days previously in the trenches, 
and he laughingly invited one who was 
talkitig to him, to céme and lunch with 
him next day at the Club-house of Sebas- 
topol.’’ 

Sir John Campbell succeeded to the 
baronetcy on the death of his father, Aug. 
1843. 

He married July 21, 1841, Helen 
Margaret, only child of the late Colonel 
John Crow, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service, who is left his widow, with 
eight children. The eldest son, now Sir 
Archibald Ava Campbell, born Jan, 27, 
1844, has succeeded to the baronetcy. 


Masor-Gen. J. B. Estcourt. 

June 23. In camp before Sebastopol, 
of cholera, in his 53d year, Major-Gene- 
ral James Bucknall Estcourt, Adjutant- 
general of H.M. forces in the Crimea. 

He was born on the 12th July 1802, 
the second son of the late Thomas Grim- 
ston Bucknall Estcourt, esq. D.C.L. of 
Estcourt, co. Glouc. M.P. for the univer- 
sity of Oxford, by Eleanor, daughter of 
James Sutton, esq. of New park, Wilts. 
His elder brother is the present Thomas 
Henry Sutton Sotheron, esqe M.P. for 
North Wiltshire. 

General Estcourt entered the army as 
Ensign on the 13th July 1820, became 
Lieutenant in Dec. 1824, Captain in the 
43d Nov. 1825: and Major in the same 
regiment Oct. 21,1836. From June 1835 
to June 1837 he served in the expedition 
to the river Euphrates, and for his exer- 
tions in that service he was promoted to 
the brevet rank of Lieut.-Colonel, March 
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29, 1839. He was placed on half-pay 
Aug. 25, 1843 ; ang promoted to the rank 
of Colonel Nov. 11, 1854. 

He went out last year on the staff of 
Lord Raglan, and served as Adjutant-gene- 
* ral from the first landing in the Crimea, 
sharing the glories and dangers of Alma, 
Balaklava,and Inkerman. He had enjoyed 
tolerably good health, and died of cholera 
after a brief illness. 

He sat during the last parliament for 
Devizes, having been elected for that 
borough in Feb. 1848, 

He married in 1837 Caroline, youngest 
daughter of the Right Hon. Reginald Pole 
Carew, by his second wife the Hon. Caro- 
line Anne Lyttelton, daughter of William 
Henry, first Lord Lyttelton. 

Mrs. Estcourt had been in the Crimea, 
or at Constantinople, for many months 
before his death; and she was with her 
husband during his fatal attack. 


Rear-ADMIRAL STRACHEY. 

May 5. In London, aged 77, Rear- 
Admiral Christopher Strachey, Knight of 
St. Vladimir of Russia. 

Admiral Strachey was born on the 10th 
Oct. 1778, the fourth son of the Ven. 
John Strachey, LL.D. Archdeaconof Suf- 
folk and Chaplain to King George the 
Third, by Anne, daughter of John Womb- 


well, esq. of London; and he was nephew 
to Sir Henry Strachey, Bart. M.P. some- 
time one of the Under Secretaries of State. 

He entered the navy in 1782 as Cap- 
tain’s servant on board the Royal Char- 


lotte yacht. In 1794, on returning from 
a voyage to Lisbon in the Phaeton 38, he 
was received on board the Queen Char- 
lotte 100; and in that ship, which bore 
the flags in the Channel of Lords Howe, 
and Keith, he fought in the battles of the 
28th and 29th May and Ist June; on the 
second of which he was slightly wounded 
bya splinter. He continued in the Queen 
Charlotte until made Lieutenant, March 
15, 1798, into the Hyena 24; and he 
afterwards served in the Resource troop- 
ship ; as first Lieutenant of the Heldin 28, 
and in the Ville de Paris 110. 

On the 29th April 1802 he was made 
Commander, and in May appointed to the 
Jalouse 18; in which he made several 
prizes. She was paid off in May 1806, 
In October following he was appointed to 
the Dauntless praam of 22 guns, in which 
he proceeded to the Baltic, with the 
Valarous and Combatant under his orders, 
On the 19th May 1807, while endeavour- 
ing to force her way up the Vistula, to 
throw supplies into Dantzig, the Daunt- 
less took the ground, and after nearly an 
hour’s contest with the batteries on both 
sides of the river, she was forced to strike 
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her flag. Napoleon’s personal attention 
was directed to Capt. Strachey’s defence 
upon this occasion, and he declared that “ it 
was worthy of being placed on the page of 
history.” He remained a prisoner in 
France to the end of the war. From some 
misunderstanding relative to his promotion 
to post-rank, it was not dated until the 
28th June 1814; and he accepted the re- 
tirement in 1846. In 1820 he received 
permission to accept the insignia of a 
knight of St. Vladamir of Russia, con- 
ferred for his services before Dantzig. In 
1850 he became a retired Rear-Admiral. 

He married at Verdun-sur-Meuse, 
whilst detained in France, Marguerite, 
daughter of the Chevalier Philippe Henri 
de Roche, a Lieut.-Colonel of Infantry and 
Knight of St. Louis; by whom he had 
five sons and three daughters. His eldest 
son, John, died young. The second and 
third, Theophilus-William and Francis- 
Ferdinand, died in the Hon. East India 
Company’s service in Feb. and May 1842, 
the one a Lieutenant in the 29th Madras 
Native Infantry, and the other an Ensign 
in the 9th Bombay Native Infantry; 
the former had married Rosamund only 
daughter of the Hon. Arthur Clifford. 
Leonard-Marius, the fourth, a Lieutenant 
in the Ist Madras Native Infantry, was 
obliged, by ill-health, to resign his com- 
mission ; he is now resident at Bownham, 
Rodborough, co. Glouc. having married 
in 1846 his cousin-german Eliza-Margaret, 
only daughter of Barlow Trecothick, esq. 
late of Addington Park, Surrey ; the young- 
est, Louis-Henry-Placid, is an officer in 
the Royal Navy. The Admiral’s eldest 
daughter, Hyacinth, is the wife of the 
Baron Louis Marchand, of Etain in 
France; and the second, Victorine, is a 
nun at Amiens. 

Ap. Sir WriiitaM Epw. Parry. 

July 7. At Ems, in his 65th year, Sir 
William Edward Parry, Knt, Rear-Admi- 
ral of the White, Lieut.-Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, D.C.L. Oxf., F.R.S. 
Lond. and Edinb. and a Member of the 
Imp. Acad. of Sciences at St. Petersburg. 

Sir Edward Parry was born at Bath on 
the 19th Dec. 1790, the fourth and young- 
est.surviving son of the late Caleb Hillier 
Parry, M.D., F.R.S., an eminent physi- 
cian in that city, by Miss Rigby, sister to 
the late Dr. Rigby of Norwich. 

He entered the navy in 1803 as first- 
class volunteer on board the Ville de Paris 
110, bearing the flag of the Hon. William 
Cornwallis in the Channel; and, after 
serving in the Tribune 36 and Vanguard 
74, received his commission as Lieutenant, 
Jan. 6, 1810. He was appointed, in the 
following month, to the Alexander 32, 
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employed in affording protection to the 
Spitzbergen whale fishery ; and during that 
period was much engaged in astronomical 
observations and in the improvement of 
the Admiralty charts of the Northern 
seas. Early in 1813 he proceeded to 
North America, to join La Hogue 74, then 
engaged in our war with the United 
States ; and took part in the destruction of 
three large privateers and 24 other vessels, 
in the river Connecticut. In 1814 he 
distributed in manuscript at Halifax seve- 
ral copies of his ‘* Practical Rules for ob- 
serving at night by the Fixed Stars,’’ a 
treatise afterwards printed. He remained 
on the North American station, attached 
in succession to several other ships, until 
March 1817. While still on this service, 
he volunteered for, and was appointed to, 
the famous Congo Expedition, under Capt. 
Tuckey, but fortunately for Arctic disco- 
very could not join in time. Still, how- 
ever, his attention was drawn towards 
African enterprise ; and about the close 
of 1817 he wrote to a friend, detailing his 
views on the subject, and expressing a 
great desire to be employed in any expe- 
dition of discovery in that quarter of the 
globe. It was at this period that, in con- 
sequence of accounts having been received 
of a great disruption of ice in the Arctic 
regions, the Royal Society recommended 
the Admiralty to fit out two expeditions 
for Arctic discovery,—one of which was 
despatched under the command of Capt. 
Buchan and Lieut. Franklin to the North 
Pole, the other under the command of Sir 
John Ross to Baffin’s Bay, with the view 
of penetrating through passages supposed 
to exist west of that Bay. Parry, happen- 
ing to hear of those proposed expeditious, 
wrote immediately, expressing his wish 
to be employed,—adding, that “he was 
ready for hot or cold, Africa or the Polar 
regions.’”” The result was, that he re- 
ceived a commission to join Sir John 
Ross’s expedition, which sailed early in 
1818, as Lieutenant in command of the 
Alexander brig. 

This expedition proved a failure; but 
the Admiralty forthwith ordered a second 
expedition to be equipped, and the com- 
mand was intrusted to Parry. The ships, 
consisting of the Hecla and Griper, sailed 
from the Thames on the 1}th of May, 
1819, and passing up Baffin’s Bay, en- 
tered Lancaster Sound, and without, it 
may be said, meeting with a check from 
ice, reached Melville Island at the begin- 
ning of September. On the 4th of Sep- 
tember, wrote the commander of the ex- 
pedition, “we had the satisfaction of 
crossing the meridian of 110° W. from 
Greenwich, in the latitude of 74° 44’ 20’, 
by which his Majesty’s ships under my 
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orders became entitled to the sum of 
5,000/. being the reward offered by Par- 
liament to such of his Majesty’s subjects 
as might succeed in penetrating thus far 
to the westward within the Arctic circle.” 

The expedition wintered at Melville 
Island ; and it was fully believed by every 
officer that the remaining portion of the 
passage to Behring’s Straits would be ac- 
complished in the ensuing summer. But 
their expectations were disappointed ; and, 
after various attempts to advance west- 
ward, they were obliged to return to Eng- 
land. The Hecla and Griper re-entered 
the Thames in Nov. 1820; and on the 


4th of the following month Lieut. Parry 


was promoted to the rank of Commander. 
He also received a silver vase of the value 
of 500 guineas, collected by public sub- 
scription, the freedom of the city of Bath, 
and other public testimonials. 

Arrangements were immediately formed 
for a new expedition. Captain Parry re- 
ceived a commission for the Fury bomb, 
dated the 30th Dec. 1820; and, accompa- 
nied by the Hecla, commanded by Capt. 
Geo. Fred. Lyon, he sailed from the Nore 
on the 8th May following. During this 
expedition, which extended over the years 
1821-2-3, great sufferings were endured ; 
but the vessels returned in safety, and 
were paid off at Deptford on the 14th 
Nov. 1823. During his absence, Captain 
Parry had been promoted to post rank on 
the 8th Nov. 1821. On the Ist Dec. 
1823, he was appointed Acting Hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty. 

The same ships were refitted for another 
Arctic voyage, upon which they sailed 
from the Thames on the 8th May, 1824, 
the Hecla commanded by Captain Parry, 
and the Fury by Capt. Henry Parkyns 
Hoppner. The following winter was 
passed at Port Bowen, in Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, where the two vessels remained from 
the 28th Sept. 1824, until the 20th July, 
1828. The Fury was shortly afterwards 
wrecked, and the Hecla reached England 
in the following October with a double 
ship’s company. 

Captain Parry was then formally ap- 
pointed Hydrographer to the Admiralty, 
which office he continued to hold until the 
10th Nov. 1826. Having then proposed 
and obtained sanction to a plan for reach- 
ing the North Pole by means of sledges 
from the northern shores of Spitzbergen, 
lie was again appointed to the Hecla, 
After great labour and danger, this expe- 
dition attained the latitude of 82° 45’, 
which is the nearest point to the North 
Pole that has been reached. He retraced 
his steps to the Hecla, which he brought 
home and paid off, Nov. 1, 1827. 

This expedition — Parry’s long 
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and arduous services in the Arctic regions. 
He resumed his duties as Hydrographer, 
and continued in the same until the 13th 
May, 1829, having received knighthood 
onthe th of the same month. 

He then went out to New South Wales 
as Commissioner to the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company, and acted in that capa- 
city until 1834. In 1835 he was appointed 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioner in 
Norfolk ; but, his health failing, he did 
not hold that office for quite a year. In 
1837 he was appointed to organise the 
Packet Service, then transferred to the 
Admiralty ; and from the 19th April, 
1837, to Dec. 1846, he was Comptroller 
of the Steam Department of the Navy. 
He afterwards held the office of Captain- 
Superintendant of Haslar Hospital, and, 
more recently, that of Governor of Green- 
wich Hospital, which he held at the time 
of his decease. In 1852 he attained the 
rank of Rear-Admiral. 

Admiral Parry, besides his several Arctic 
Voyages, published a small book, entitled, 
Thoughts on the Parental Character of God. 

He married first, Oct. 23, 1826, Isabella- 
Louisa, fourth daughter of John Thomas 
first Lord Stanley of Alderley; by her, 
who died May 13, 1839, he had two sons 
and two daughters. He married secondly, 
June 29, 1841, Catharine-Edwards, widow 


of Samuel Hoare, jun. esq. of Hampstead, 
and daughter of the Rev. Robert Hankin- 
son, of Walpole, co. Norfolk. By this 
lady he had further issue two daughters. 
Adm. Parry’s body was brought to Green- 
wich for interment. 


Capt. E. M. Lyons, R.N. 

June 23. In the hospital at Therapia, 
of a wound received in the night attack on 
the sea defences of Sebastopol on the 18th, 
aged nearly 36, Captain Edmund Moubray 
Lyons, commanding H. M. Ship Miranda. 

Captain Lyons was born on the 27th 
June, 1819, the younger son of Vice-Adm. 
Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart. G.C.B. Com- 
mander-in-chief in the Black Sea, by 
Augusta, second daughter of Capt. Josias 
Rogers, R.N., and niece to Rear-Admiral 
Thomas Rogers. He entered the Royal 
Naval College July 10, 1829, and passed 
his examination in 1838. He obtained 
his first commission June 11, 1841, and for 
some years after in several ships on the 
Mediterranean station, (his father being 
then H. M. Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the court of Athens,) being appointed in 
1841, as additional to the flag-ship Howe ; 
in March 1842, to the Rodney 92; in 
June 1844, as additional to the flag-ship 
Queen ; in April 1844, tothe Aigle 24 ; in 
June 1845, to the Tyne 26 ; and in April 
1846, to the Siren 16. He was made 
Commander on the 9th Noy, in the last 
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named year; and on the 7th June 1846, 
he was appointed to the Pilot. 

Captain Lyons commanded the expedi- 
tion to the White Sea last year, and inflicted 
severe loss on the enemy with his little 
force. Within the last few weeks he had 
penetrated far into the Sea of Azoff, and 
rendered good service in the destruction 
of the stores accumulated there. In Lord 
Raglan’s dispatch of the 16th June, it is 
remarked that ‘‘ the excellence of the 
arrangements for the bombardment of 
Taganrog does infinite honour to Captain 
Lyons, of Her Majesty’s ship Miranda, 
and at once testifies his ability, determina- 
tion, and gallantry.” 

He had scarcely returned to the fleet 
from this service when, the arrangements 
for the proposed assault upon the main 
defences of Sebastopol having been com- 
pleted, his ship was one of those selected 
to make a simultaneous attack upon the 
sea forts. During this the calf of his leg 
was severely lacerated by a splinter from 
a shell, (being the only person wounded 
in his ship), and, in consequence of ampu- 
tation not being resorted to, when he 
arrived at the hospital of Therapia, it was 
found to be too late. 

His death is thus described in a letter 
written by one of his junior officers: 
** Our brave Captain is no more. His 
wound was mortal, and he died on Satur- 
day night. C— was with him the whole 
time, and S— says his death was worthy 
of his life. He forgot nothing, sending 
messages to each of us individually, and 
arranging for the smallest trifles. He said 
to C—, ‘I die as a Captain of a man-of- 
war ought to die.’ The Navy has lost its 
greatest ornament ; and we have lost one 
who, to us, was more than a friend. He 
was so brave, so great, so good, and so 
amiable, that we all loved him much more 
than we knew. We buried him on Monday 
evening, the 26th of June, with all naval 
honours. Crowds of people of high rank 
attended his funeral. The head of our 
figure-head, Miranda, was shot away 
almost at the same moment that our dear 
Captain received his death-wound.’’ 

The funeral took place in the little 
burial-ground of Therapia. The British 
Ambassador, the Secretary of Embassy, 
and most of the attachés were present, 
with the officers of the Belle Poule French 
frigate, as well as those of the Miranda. 
Admiral Grey himself was present with 
the officers attached to his department. 


Cotonen YEA, 

June 18. In the assault upon the Redan 
at Sebastopol, aged 47, Lieut.-Colonel 
Lacy Walter Giles Yea, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel of the Royal Fusileers, commanding 
the first brigade of the Light Division. 
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He was born in Park row, Bristol, on the 
20th May 1808 the eldest son of Sir Wal- 
ter Yea, Bart., of Pyrland Hall, Somerset, 
by Anne-Heckstetter, youngest daughter 
of General David Robert Michel, of Dew- 
lish. He entered the army in 1825, and 
from that period to the present he has re- 
mained in the same regiment, the 7th 
Fusileers. As Lieut.-Colonel he com- 
manded the Fusileers throughout the whole 
of the Crimean campaign of 1854, and it 
will be remembered how terribly his regi- 
ment suffered at the battle of the Alma. 
In December last he was made Colonel, 
and shortly before his death he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the first bri- 
gade of the Light Division. 

The advance of the Light Division on 
the 18th of June is thus described by the 
correspondent of the Times :— 

‘The moment they came out from the 
trench the enemy began to direct on their 
whole front a deliberate and well-aimed 
mitraille, which increased the want of 
order and unsteadiness caused by the mode 
of their advance. Poor Colonel Yea saw 
the consequences too clearly. Having in 
vain tried to obviate the evil caused by 
the broken formation and confusion of his 
men, who were falling fast around him, he 
exclaimed, ‘ This will never do? Where’s 
But, 


the bugler to call them back ?’ 
alas! at that critical moment no bugler 


was to be found. The gallant old soldier, 
by voice and gesture, tried to form and 
compose his men, but the thunder of the 
enemy’s guns close at hand and the gloom 
of early dawn frustrated his efforts ; and as 
he rushed along the troubled mass of 
troops which were herding together under 
the rush of grape, and endeavoured to get 
them into order fora rush at the batteries, 
which was better than standing still, or 
retreating in a panic, a charge of the deadly 
missile passed, and the noble soldier fell 
dead in advance of his men, struck at once in 
head and stomach by grape shot. In the 
34th Captain Shiffner and Captain Robin- 
son were killed close by their leader, and 
in a few moments Captain Gwilt, Captain 
Jordan, Captain Warry, Lieutenant Peel, 
Lieutenant Alt, Lieutenant Clayton, and 
Lieutenant Harman, of the same regiment, 
fell more or less wounded to the ground. 
A gallant and fine young soldier, poor 
Hobson, the Adjutant of the 7th, fell along 
with his chief mortally wounded. 

“¢ Under occasional brusqueness of man- 
ner Colonel Yea concealed a most kind 
heart; and a more thorough soldier, one 
more devoted to his men, to the service, 
and to his country, never fell in battle. I 
have reason to know that he felt his great 
services and his arduous exertions had not 
been rewarded as he had a right to expect. 
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At the Alma he never went back a step, 
and there were tears in his eyes on that 
eventful afternoon as he exclaimed to me, 
when the men had formed on the slope of 
the hill after the retreat of the enemy, 
‘There! look there! that’s all that re- 
mains of my poor Fusileers! A colour’s 
missing, but, thank God, no Russians 
have it!’ Throughout the winter his at- 
tention to his regiment was exemplary. 
They were the first who had hospital huts. 
When other regiments were in need of 
every comfort, and almost of every neces- 
sary, the Fusileers, by the care of their 
colonel, had everything that could be pro- 
cured by exertion and foresight. He 
never missed a turn of duty in the 
trenches, except for a short time, when his 
medical attendant had to use every effort 
to induce him to go on board ship to save 
his life. 

**Colonel Yea’s body was found near 
the abattis on the right of the Redan ; his 
boots and epaulettes were gone, but other- 
wise his clothing was untouched. His 
head was greatly swollen, and his features, 
and a fine manly face it had been, were 
nearly undistinguishable.’’ 

In private life Colonel Yea was a uni- 
versal favourite. In his native county, es- 
pecially, his kind and affable manners had 
won the esteem and regard of a wide 
circle ; while in Devonshire he was almost 
equally well known, and certainly equally 
respected. During the year 1844 a detach- 
ment of the 7th Fusileers was quartered 
at the Topsham Barracks, near Exeter, 
being under the command of (at that time) 
Major Yea ; and since that time the regi- 
ment has been stationed at Plymouth. At 
both places the gallant officer was received 
with the utmost cordiality, and his depar- 
ture was regretted by numerous friends to 
whom his warm heart and excellent dispo- 
sition had strongly attached him. 

Colonel Yea was unmarried. His next 
and only surviving brother is Raleigh 
Henry Yea, esq., born in 1817. 

Lizut.-CoLoneL SHADFORTH. 

June 18. In the attack on the Redan 
before Sebastopol, aged 51, Lieut.-Colonel 
Thomas Shadforth, Lieut.-Colonel of the 
57th Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel Shadforth’s father, Colo- 
nel Thomas Shadforth, now of Sydney, 
New South Wales, commanded the same 
regiment, in which his grandfather was 
also an officer. The deceased obtained his 
ensigncy April 1825; was promoted to 
Lieutenant, Oct. 1826; Captain, April 
1831 ; Major, March 1844 ; brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel, June 1854 ; Lieut.-Colonel of the 
57th, Nov. 1854. He was highly esteemed 
by Lord Raglan, who more than once com- 
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plimented him as well on the efiiciency of 
his regiment as upon the great anxiety he 
constantly manifested in providing for the 
comfort of his men, of whom he was the 
pride. 

He went out in the ill-fated vessel the 
Prince, and, when at her destination, took 
charge of £200,000 of gold for the use of 
the army, and landed it safely with a party 
under his command. The weather be- 
coming boisterous, it was found impossible 
to return to the vessel ; thus he escaped 
the death which befel-the whole on board. 

Lord Raglan repeatedly visited Colonel 
Shadforth’s tent, and was so much pleased 
with the great taste displayed, the small 
garden laid out with the greatest nicety, 
roses trained so as to form a covered ap- 
proach to the poultry yard, and the whole 
in such good keeping, that the Comman- 
der-in-Chief was pleased to observe, 
** Henceforth when addressing any com- 
munication to you, I shall address you 
* Colonel Shadforth, Shadforth Castle.’ ’’ 
On one occasion when he walked to Bala- 
klava to make arrangements for the com- 
forts of his men, he lost his way, and did 
not reach the camp until twelve o’clock at 
night, and he was considered to have been 
taken prisoner. Upon its being known 
that he had safely arrived, a great many of 
the 57th turned out, and gave three hearty 
cheers of welcome, to the astonishment of 
many in the camp. 

Some yeays ago, he had several thousand 
pounds left to him, which he had set apart 
for purchasing his promotion. This money 
was deposited in the Australian Bank, 
which failing made him and his family 
wholly dependent on his profession, and 
rendered him incapable of purchasing ; 
he, however, obtained his majority and 
lieut.-colonelcy by deaths in the regi- 
ment. By his death his widow and 
four daughters are deprived of their pro- 
tector and supporter, and have to contend 
with the pecuniary difficulties consequent 
upon his loss. 


Major ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 

June 24, Aged 61, Major Alexander 
Anderson, of Montrave, co. Fife. 

He went out to India in 1810 as a cadet 
of the Madras Engineers. The Astell, the 
ship in which he sailed, in company with 
two other Indiamen, was attacked off the 
Mauritius by two French frigates. After 
a severe action the two other Indiamen 
struck their colours, but the Astell escaped, 
with, bowever, a heavy loss in killed and 
wounded. He was employed in 1811 on 
the successful expedition against the island 
of Java under Sir Samuel Auchmuty, and 
at the siege of Cornelis. He was em- 
ployed during the Mahratta war of 1817- 
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18; was present at the battle of Mahidpore, 
and at the siege of Talneir, where he was 
severely wounded. He was also at the 
sieges of Chandas and Asseerghur in 1818, 
After this he returned to enjoy his family 
estates in Fife, where for the last twenty- 
five years he has constantly resided, and 
while devoted to improving and beautify- 
ing his property, he gave a large portion of 
his time to the service of the county. Many 
of the regulations now working well for 
the conduct of its public business owe 
their existence to his wisdom and’ fore- 
thought. To every department he frankly 
lent his able and ready hand. For a 
series of years he presided over the Fi- 
nance Committee, again over the Police 
Committee, then over the County Prison 
Board, and Board for County Buildings. 
At the County Meetings a lead was often 
assigned to him in important questions, 
He was a general favourite with a very 
large circle of friends in and out of the 
county, and as a neighbour was much be- 
loved. 

He has left a widow and seven children 
—three of them in the East India Com- 
pany’s service. His remains were interred 
in the family burying place in Scoonie 
church-yard. 

Joun M‘Cuintock, Ese. 

July 12. At Drumcar, co. Louth, aged 
85, John M‘Clintock, esq. a magistrate 
for that county, and formerly Serjeant at 
Arms in the Irish House of Commons. 

He was born on the 14th Aug. 1770, 
the eldest son of John M‘Clintock, esq. of 
Drumcar, successively M.P. for Ennis- 
killen and Belturbet in the Irish House of 
Commons, by Patience, daughter of Wil- 
liam Foster, esq. M.P. for the co. Louth, 
and first-cousin to the Right Hon. John 
Foster, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
afterwards created Lord Oriel. 

Mr. M‘Clintock served the office of 
High Sheriff of the county Louth in the 
eventful year 1798, and was present in 
that year at the battles of Arklow and 
Vinegar-hill. His father died in 1799. 
The office of Serjeant at Arms was granted 
to him in 1794, in conjunction with his 
younger brother William Foster M‘Clin- 
tock, esq. who died in 1839: and at the 
Union a pension of 2545/. was assigned to 
them in compensation for its loss. 

In that position, remarks the Carlow 
Sentinel, Mr. M‘Clintock was “ The co- 
temporary of the most distinguished men 
at the time when the brilliancy of Irish 
genius was the theme of admiration 
throughout Europe. He was a patriot in 
the true sense of the term, being consis- 
tently opposed to the Union—when 
peerages, honours, and decorations were 
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lavished on those who supported the mea- 
sure. He was (says Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton) the last who left the house, accom- 
panied by the Speaker, on the night the 
measure passed in March, 1800; both 
seemed impressed with the solemnity of 
the occasion—when at the door they 
turned round and took a last view of that 
house which had been, as Grattan observed, 
the glory, the guardian, and the protection 
of the country.” 

At the general election in 1820 Mr. 
M‘Clintock was returned to the parliament 
of the united kingdom as member for Ath- 
lone, but he resigned his seat in May of 
the same year. In 1830, during the last 
struggle against the Reform bill, he took 
the place of Mr. John Leslie Foster to 
withstand the attack of the great Liberal 
orator Mr. Shiel; and he was elected 
after the following poll :— 


296 
257 
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Alexander Dawson, esq. 

John M‘Clintock, esq. . 
Richard Lalor Shiel, esq. 
Richard M. Bellew, esq. 124 


Mr. M‘Clintock was twice married : 
first, to Jane, only daughter of William 
Bunbury, esq. of Moyle, M.P. for co. 
Carlow, and sister to the late Thomas 
Bunbury, esq. also M.P. for that county. 
By that lady, who died in 1801, by a fall 
from her horse, he had issue two sons: 1. 
John M‘Clintock, esq. Major of the 
Louthshire militia, an unsuccessful candi- 
date for that county in 1841: he has 
married Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
John Henry George Lefroy, M.A. of 
Ewsholt House, Hants, and cousin-german 
to the Right Hon. Baron Lefroy ; 2. Wil- 
liam-Bunbury M‘Clintock-Bunbury, Capt. 
R.N. and now M.P. for co. Carlow; he 
has married Pauline-Caroline-Diana- 
Mary, second daughter of Sir James’ Ma- 
thew Stronge, Bart. of Tynan Abbey, co. 
Armagh; and hasissue. Also one daugh- 
ter, who married the Rev. George Gar- 
diner, M.A. of Bath, and died in 1834. 

He married secondly, April 15, 1805, 
the Lady Elizabeth le Poer Trench, 
third daughter of William-Poer first Earl 
of Clancarty ; and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had further issue five sons 
and three daughters. The former were: 
1. Frederick-William Pitt, a barrister-at- 
law, who died unmarried in 1834; 2. 
Charles-Alexander, a Captain in the 74th 
Foot, who died the same year; 3. the 
Rev. Robert le Poer M‘Clintock, M.A. 
Rector of Castle Bellingham, co. Louth ; 
4. Henry Stanley M‘Clintock, esq. of 
Newberry, co. Kildare, who has married his 
cousin Gertrude, only daughter of Robert 
La Touche, esq. of Harristown, M.P. for 
that county, by Lady Emily le Poer 
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Trench; and 5. George-Augustus-Jocelyn, 
an officer in the 37th Regiment. The 
daughters : 1. Anne-Florence, married in 
1827 to the Very Rev. Hugh Usher Tighe, 
D.D. Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dublin 
Castle, and Rector of Clonmore, Louth ; 
2. Harriet-Elizabeth, married in 1821 to 
Richard Longfield, esq. of Longueville, 
co. Cork, M.P. for that county in 1835 ; 
and 3. Emily-Selina-Frances, married in 
1841 to John Butler Clarke Southwell 
Wandesford, esq. of Castlecomer, nephew 
to Walter 17th Marquess of Ormonde. 
WitiiaMm Joun Bankes, Esa. 
April 15. At Venice, William John 
Bankes, esq. M.A. of Kingston hall, Dor- 
setshire : formerly M.P. for the university 
of Cambridge, and for the county of Dorset. 
Mr. Bankes was the second but eldest 
surviving son of Henry Bankes, esq. M.P. 
for Dorsetshire, by Frances, daughter of 
William Woodley, esq. Governor of the 
Leeward Islands. He was a member of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A. 1808, M.A. 1211. In June 1810 
he was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Truro, for which he sat until 
the dissolution of 1812. In Nov. 1822, 
on the death of John Henry Smyth, esq. he 
was a candidate for the university of Cam- 
bridge, and defeated the present Earl 
Jermyn and the late Lord Abinger in the 
following poll :— 
William John Bankes, esq. . 
Lord Hervey. . . . .. . 281 
James Scarlett,esq. . . . . 219 


At the next election there were two 
other distinguished candidates (besides the 
former members Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Bankes), and Mr. Bankes lost his seat, the 
numbers being for 


Sir John §. Copley ... 

Lord Viscount Palmerston . 

William John Bankes, esq. . . 508 

Rt. Hon. H. Goulburn . 437 

In May 1827, on Sir John Copley be- 
coming Lord Chancellor, Mr. Bankes was 
again a candidate, but was defeated by the 
late Sir Nicholas C. Tindal, with 479 votes 
to 378. 

In March 1829 Mr. Bankes was re- 
turned to parliament for Marlborough, on 
the resignation of Lord Brudenell (the pre- 
sent Earl of Cardigan): and he was re- 
chosen for that borough in 1830 and 1831. 

After the enactment of Reform, he was 
one of the three members elected (with op- 
position) for the county of Dorset. He 
was rechosen in 1832, but not in 1835. 

Mr. Bankes was supposed to be the 
author of a review of Mr. Silk Bucking- 
ham’s Travels in Palestine, which appeared 
in the Quarterly Review for Jan, 1822. 
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In a letter written to Mr. H. W. Hob- 
house, which was subsequently published, 
he accused Mr. Buckingham of having 
pirated notes and drawings which he had 
made during his journey in Syria. Upon 
this charge Mr. Buckingham prosecuted 
him for libel, and obtained a verdict of 
400/. in Oct. 1826. 

In 1830 he translated from the Italian, 
and edited, the “* Narrative of the Life and 
Adventures of Giovanni Finati, native of 
Ferrara, who, under the assumed name of 
Mahomet, made the campaigns against the 
Wahabees for the recovery of Mecca and 
Medina, and since acted as interpreter to 
European travellers in some of the parts 
least visited of Asia and Africa.” 2 vols. 
12mo. 

For the last few years Mr. Bankes had 
chiefly resided at Venice. 

James Locu, Ese. 

July 5. At his residence in Albemarle- 
street, London, aged 75, James Loch, 
esq. advocate and barrister-at-law, and 
Fellow of the Geological, Statistical, and 
Zoological Societies of London ; formerly 
M.P. for the Kirkwall and Wick district 
of burghs. 

Mr. Loch’s ancestors had been seated 
for many generations at Drylaw, co. Edin- 


burgh, being descended from James Loch 
of that place, who was Treasurer of Edin- 
burgh in the seventeenth century. He 
was the eldest son of George Loch, esq. of 
Drylaw, by Mary, daughter of John Adam, 
esq. of Blair, co. Kinross, and sister of the 


Lord Chief Commissioner Adam. His 
younger brother John Loch, esq. was a 
Director of the East India Company, and 
formerly M.P. for Hythe. 

Mr. Loch was born on the 7th May 
1780. He was admitted an advocate at 
the Scotish bar in 1801; and was called 
to the English bar by the Hon. Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 15, 1806. He was, 
at one and the same time, auditor to the 
Duke of Sutherland, to the Earl of Car- 
lisle, to Lord Francis Egerton (now Earl 
of Ellesmere), aud to the trust estates of 
the late Earl of Dudley and the late 
Viscount Keith. 

He was first returned to parliament in 
June 1827 for the Cornish borough of St. 
Germain’s, in the place of the Rt. Hon. 
Charles Arbuthnot, and sat until the dis- 
solution in 1830. In that year he was 
elected, without opposition, for the Wick 
district of burghs; re-elected in 1831, 
1832, 1835, 1837, 1841 (when he hada 
majority of 270 to 189 over George Demp- 
ster, esq.) and 1847. At the last election 
in 1852 he was successfuliy opposed by 
Samuel Laing, esq. who polled 119 votes, 
and Mr. Loch only 80. 


Mr. Loch was the author of a ‘‘ Memoir 
of George Granville, late Duke of Suther- 
land, K.G.”’ 1834, 4to pp. 83, privately 
printed. 

His second son Granville Gower Loch, 
Capt. R.N. is author of ‘*The Closing 
Events of the Campaign in China, 1843.” 
8yo. 

Mr. Loch married in 1810, Ann, 
youngest daughter of P. Orr, esq. of Kin- 
cardineshire, and had issue a numerous 
family. He married secondly, Dec. 2, 
1847, Elizabeth Mary, widow of Major 
George Macartney Greville, 38th Foot, el- 
dest daughter of the late John Pearson, 
esq. of Tettenhall Wood, Staffordshire ; she 
died on the 29th Dec. 1848, 

T. G. W. Carew, Esa. 

May 21. At Crowcombe Court, Somer- 
set, aged 58, Thomas George Warrington 
Carew, Esq., of that place, Carew Castle, 
Pembrokeshire, and Pentrepant Hall, Sa- 
lop, a Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant 
for Somersetshire. 

This gentleman was the eldest son of 
George Henry Warrington, esq. of Pen- 
trepant, who assumed the name of Carew 
in 1811, having married Mary, eldest 
daughter of John Carew, of East Anthony 
in Cornwall. He inherited the ancient 
estates of the Carew family on his mother’s 
death in 1852. 

He married, in 1827, Elizabeth Hannah, 
only daughter of the late John Reed 
Clarke, esq. of Furnham House, Chard, 
and by this lady he leaves three sons, the 
eldest of whom, George Henry Warring- 
ton Carew, Esq. late a Captain in the Ist 
King’s Dragoon Guards, now succeeds to 
all the family estates. 

Rev. J. J. Buunt, B.D. 

June 17. At Cambridge, aged 61, the 
Rev. John James Blunt, B.D. the Lady 
Margaret’s Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Mr. Blunt was born in the year 1794, 
at Newcastle-under-Lyme, and privately 
educated by his father, the Rev. John 
Blunt, M.A. who died Vicar of Lilleshall 
in Shropshire, and Perpetual Curate of 
Blucton in Staffordshire, in 1843 (see our 
vol. XX. p. 327). 

He was admitted a Pensioner of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1812 ; elec- 
ted the first Bell Scholar in 1813; and 
gained the prize for the Latin Ode in 
1814, the subject, Germania Lipsiz vindi- 
eata. He took his B.A. degree, as 15th 
Wrangler, in 1816. He obtained a Fellow- 
ship in the same year, and the First Mem- 
bers’ Prize for a Latin Essay in 1617, 
the subject, Utrum Sibyllina oracula e 
sacris Judeorum libris compilata fuerint ? 
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In 1818 he was appointed one of the 
Travelling Bachelors, and visited Italy 
and Sicily. In the course of this excur- 
sion he was much interested by the indi- 
cations which he observed of ancient cus- 
toms still prevailing in those countries ; 
and was induced to correct and augment 
his notes by a second visit to Italy in 1820 
and 1821. A volume recording his obser- 
vations was published in 1823, under the 
title of ** Vestiges of Ancient Manners and 
Customs discoverable in modern Italy and 
Sicily.” This book was translated into 
German, but was not reprinted in England, 
and is now scarce. 

He then became Curate to Reginald 
Heber, at Hodnet, in Shropshire, and re- 
mained with him till his departure for 
India, and afterwards with his successor in 
the living. In this curacy, and subse- 
quently in Staffordshire, he laid the foun- 
dation of that practical knowledge of pa- 
rochial ministrations, which enabled him 
in after years to lecture, with so much 
earnestness and effect, on the duties of the 
parish priest. 

During this period he contributed seve- 
ral articles to the Quarterly Review, 


among which may be mentioned those on 
the subject of Bishop Heber and his 
Indian Journals, on the works of Paley, 


and on the sermons of Augustus Hare. 

A Visitation Sermon preached during 
his residence in Staffordshire will be re- 
membered by many, as full of spirit- 
stirring thoughts expressed with great 
force and originality. 

His well-known “ Sketch of the Refor- 
mation of the Church of England,”’ pub- 
lished at first as one of the numbers of the 
Family Library, has now reached the 15th 
edition, and has been translated into 
French and German. 

In the ‘year 1828, was published “‘ The 
Veracity of the Gospels and Acts,” the 
first of a series of volumes, extending the 
argument from undesigned coincidences 
(so skilfully applied by Paley to the 
Epistles of St. Paul), to establish the ve- 
racity of all the historical books of the 
Bible. Some portions of this series (from 
the conclusion of the Pentateuch to the 
opening of the Prophets) were delivered as 
Haulsean lectures in 1831, and the whole 
were collected and re-arranged in a single 
volume in 1847, under the title of ‘* Unde- 
signed Coincidences in the Writings both 
of the Old and New Testament, an argu- 
ment of their Veracity ; with an appendix 
containing Undesigned Coincidences be- 
tween the Gospels and Acts and Josephus.” 
A third edition was published in 1850. 

A second course of Hulsean Lectures in 
1832 was published in 1833, entitled, 
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‘¢ Principles for the proper Understanding 
of the Mosaic Writings.’’ 

A course of sermons which he delivered 
before the University in Jan. 1836, was 
published under the title of “‘ A Sketch of 
the Church of the two first centuries after 
Christ, drawn from the writings of the 
Fathers down to Clemens Alexandrinus.’”’ 

In 1834, Mr. Blunt was presented by 
his college to the rectory of Great Oakley, 
in Essex, which he held till his election, 
on the death of Bishop Marsh, in 1839, to 
the Lady Margaret’s Professorship of 
Divinity. His faithful and unceasing la- 
bours in this high office, which he filled so 
worthily for sixteen years, have extended 
the influence of Professor Blunt through- 
out the whole Church of England. In 
many of our distant colonies the tidings of 
his departure will fall on ears that have 
often listened to his voice, and awaken 
grateful remembrances of his judicious and 
excellent lectures. 

The Professor commenced by a course 
on the Early Fathers. An introductory 
lecture in 1840, and a second in 1843, 
state the purpose which he had in view, 
and mark out the line from which he never 
deviated. He desired to lead his hearers 
to study, next after the Holy Scriptures, 
the records of the Primitive Church; to 
read the Early Fathers, not with blind 
allegiance, as authorities to be followed in 
all things ; but as the only witnesses to the 
state and belief of the Church immediately 
after the Apostolic times ; and thus to see 
for themselves, by the evidence of these an- 
cient records, that the Church of England 
is truly, as her formularies assert, based 
upon Scripture and primitive antiquity. 

The substance of these lectures, em- 
bodying a view of the constitution, doc- 
trines, and liturgy of the Church of the 
first three centuries, had been prepared 
by the Professor for the press, and will 
ere long be published. 

To this course of lectures, which was 
continually revised, were added, in the 
following years, one on the Liturgy of the 
Church of England; and another (the 
most valued of all and most frequented), 
on the Acquirements, Principal Obliga- 
tions, and Duties of the Parish Priest. 
These three courses were continually 
varied, and enriched by fresh lectures. 

The Professor was frequently called 
upon to occupy the University pulpit. 
Three volumes of his discourses as select 
preacher have been published, in 1845, 
1849, 1851; and two sermons in 1852, 
which will notfeasily be forgotten: the 
Ramsden sermon on the Church in the Co- 
lonies, and one in memory of the Duke of 
Wellington. 
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Few writers of the like extent have left 
so little that will perish. He was a scribe 
who brought out of his treasures things 
old and new; searched for himself, and 
took nothing at second-hand; hence the 
freshness and spirit with which he spoke ; 
there was pith and body in all his dis- 
courses ; his constant study of the Scrip- 
tures, and of the records of antiquity, gave 
a racy simplicity and homely vigour to his 
style ; while his integrity and stedfastness 
of character, his humbleness of mind and 
goodness of heart, added weight to all his 
words. 

On the death of the late Bishop of 
Salisbury, the vacant see was offered to 
Professor Blunt ; but, acting on his con- 
stant maxim, quid valeant humeri, &c. and 
feeling that he was too far advanced in 
life to undertake so great a change of 
habits and duties, he declined the offer ; 
and though urged by zealous friends in 
high quarters to reconsider his determina- 
tion, his habitual steadiness of purpose 
enabled him to persevere. 

No one has been more generally 
honoured and loved in the University of 
Cambridge. Amid the many changes and 
perplexities of our times, he remained un- 
shaken ; delighting to stand in the old 
ways, and seek for the old paths ; living in 
communion with the Fathers of the Primi- 
tive Church, and with the great spirits of 
our own reformed branch of the Church 
Catholic. But let us listen once moreto his 
own voice :—If I had to express in a word 
the general effect which I am anxious 
these lectures on ecclesiastical antiquity 
should produce, it would be this—that 
they may induce my readers to say Amen 
to that part of the declaration of the good 
Bishop Ken, contained in his last will— 
* As for my religion, I die in the commu- 
nion of the Church of England, as it 
stands distinguished from all Papal and 
Puritan innovations, and as it adheres to 
the doctrines of the Cross.” 

Mr. Blunt married, on the 14th 
June 1836, Elizabeth-Roylance, youngest 
daughter of Baddeley Child, esq. of Bar- 
laston, Staffordshire. His body was taken 
to the same place for interment. 


J. B. Estrin, Ese. 

June 10. In Park-street, Bristol, aged 
69, John Bishop Estlin, esq. 

Mr. Estlin was born in Dec. 1785, in a 
large house which formerly stood at the 
top of St. Michael’s-hill, in Bristol, where 
his father, Dr. Estlin, for many years the 
pastor of the Unitarian chapel at Lewin’s- 
mead, conducted an academy, at which 
many of the first men of that day received 
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their education. Having finished his pre- 
liminary studies, and acquired a literary 
taste, and the power of elegant composi- 
tion, which he retained to a remarkable 
degree to the last, he commenced his medi- 
cal course by an apprenticeship to the late 
Mr. Maurice, and subsequently by atten- 
dance at the Bristol Infirmary. From 
thence he repaired to Guy’s Hospital, 
where Sir Astley Cooper was then com- 
mencing his career of fame as a teacher 
of anatomy and surgery, and became a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of London, in the early part of 1806. He 
afterwards finished his professional studies 
at Edinburgh, where he remained nearly 
two years, and became a member of the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, as 
well as of a more private society called the 
Azygotic, of which Dr. Arnould, R. Hamp- 
den, and the late Dr. Prichard, were also 
members. 

Having thus completed an unusually 
long course of medical instruction, he 
commenced to practise in Bristol, and from 
that time he took a station among the first 
surgeons of the city. Although he en- 
joyed a large general practice in all 
branches of medicine and surgery, he de- 
voted his attention more especially to the 
treatment of opthalmic diseases. In 1812 
he established the ‘‘ Dispensary for the 
cure of complaints in the Eyes,’’ in Frog- 
more-street, a work productive of incalcu- 
lable good, at which more than sixty thou- 
sand poor people suffering from these 
distressing ailments have since been re- 
lieved. 

Mr. Estlin married Miss Bagshot, of 
Langport, but the hand of death made him 
early a widower. One daughter survives 
to remember with pleasing satisfaction his 
innumerable excellent qualities and good 
deeds, unknown to others, and to feel 
grateful that he was allowed to complete 
his useful life and to pass away prepared 
for death, and without suffering. He was 
seized with a paralytic attack two years 
ago in London, from the effects of which 
he never entirely recovered, and from that 
time he gave up all his professional duties, 
which for the few previous years had been 
entirely restricted to opthalmic practice. 
The last and fatal attack came on sudden- 
ly about six-and-thirty hours before he 
ceased to breathe. 

With great sweetness of temper and 
kindness of disposition Mr. Estlin evinced 
an inflexible firmness in advocating what 
he believed to be right. Through life he 
was the constant friend and supporter of 
Liberal principles and Liberal measures, 
not in a mere party sense, but accompanied 
with liberality of mind. He devoted many 
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years of his life to the anti-slavery cause, 
which he supported warmly with his voice 
and pen and purse, and his name as an ad- 
vocate in that cause is almost better known 
in America than in England. Although 
he had ceased to practise his profession for 
some years, his name was held in the 
highest estimation by his medical brethren, 
with whom, as with all others, his strictness 
of principle, true honesty, and uniformly 
amiable manners, made him an especial 
favourite. 

The following memorandum was appen- 
ded to his will :— 

‘Anxious to mark my disapproval of 
the absurd waste of money that usually 
takes place on the occasion of a funeral, 
(money which in many cases can be ill- 
afforded to be thus squandered,) I espe- 
cially direct that my funeral expenses (ex- 
clusive of any sum necessarily employed 
about the family vault, for a leaden coffin, 
or for travelling, should I die from home, ) 
shall not exceed twenty pounds. If re- 
spect for the dead can only be shown by 
black feathers and ‘black coaches, I am 
willing to pass to my resting-place unre- 
spected. As, however, my object is not 
to save money for my estate, and as with- 
out these directions an additional sum of 
forty pounds would probably be expended 
in heartless show, I direct that this latter 
amount of forty pounds be distributed in 
charity, as follows, viz.:—Ten pounds to 
the Minister of St. George’s Chapel, near 
Park-street; ten pounds to the Minister 
of St. Augustine’s Church ; ten pounds to 
the Minister of the parish where I was 
born (St. Michael’s) ; and ten pounds to 
the Minister of St. Paul’s Church (all in 
Bristol) ; to be distributed by them in 
small sums according to their discretion to 
the deserving poor of their respective 
parishes.”’ 

His body was deposited in the family 
vault, in the burying ground (connected 
with Lewin’s-mead Chapel,) in Brunswick 
square, Bristol.—Bristol Mirror. 


WititaM Henry Srowe, Esa. 

June 22, At Balaklava, aged 30, William 
Henry Stowe, esq. M.A. Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 

Mr. Stowe was the eldest son of William 
Stowe, esq. surgeon, of Buckingham. He 
entered the university of Oxford as Com- 
moner of Wadham College in 1844. His 
health having been previously delicate, he 
commenced his studies at a considerable 
disadvantage ; but by his talents and per- 
severance, he succeeded in placing himself 
in the highest rank among his academical 
contemporaries, and in the examination for 
the B.A. degree in 1848, his name appears 
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in the first class. He obtained at Easter 
1851 a fellowship at Oriel College. 

Shortly after the conclusion of his Ox- 
ford studies, Mr. Stowe became a contri- 
butor to the Times newspaper, principally 
of literary articles. In the Summer of 
last year he returned from a somewhat 
long tour in Italy and Spain, and in the 
month of February last he was induced to 
undertake the task, surrendered after some 
months of useful labour by Mr. Macdo- 
nald, of administering the fund for the re- 
lief of the sick and wounded in the East, 
the management of which was entrusted 
by the public to the directors of the Times. 
His subsequent history cannot be better 
told than in the language, by which that 
journal in a leading article of the Gth of 
July, showed its appreciation of his merit 
and his services :— 

‘* After staying some weeks at Scutari, 
and making arrangements for his absence, 
Mr. Stowe went on to Balaklava, where 
the state of the hospitals at the town and 


the camp, the expected renewal of the 


assault, and the increasing ravages of 
disease, were likely to give room for the 
exercise of his mission. On his arrival he 
found that Mr. Russell the principal cor- 
respondent of the Times, had left with the 
expedition to Kertch, and he accordingly 
took up his quarters at Mr. Russell’s va- 
cant tent, on the heights near the camp of 
the Fourth Division, one of the most airy 
and least unhealthy spots in the ground 
occupied by the allies. Events of great 
importance were then coming on, and the 
long letter printed in the Times describing 
the brilliant affair of the 7th June was by 
Mr. Stowe. This was, however, his last 
fatal effort ; as he over-exerted himself on 
that occasion. Exposure to the burning 
sun, the asperities of camp life, the want of 
comforts, the desertion of his servant, and 
the consequent necessity of being his own 
caterer, told quickly on a delicate frame 
and excitable nature, and on the 16th Mr. 
Stow found himself so ill that he applied 
through a friend for admission into one of 
the hospitals on the heights. Owing to 
the expected influx of military patients, an 
order had been given not to admit any 
civilians. Though the pressure was not 
likely to be so great in the hospital of the 
Marines, where application was made, and 
though, through the kind intervention of 
Dr. Sutherland, everything was done to 
save trouble to the medical staff, the order 
was enforced to the letter by Dr. Hall, and 
the result was that Mr. Stowe had to be 
carried down in the sun on Monday 
morning to the church at Balaklava, where 
many others were then lying in a like con- 
dition. There he received every attention 
that some kind hands could bestow, and at 
2E 
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first he appeared to rally, but the result is 
an announcement by the telegraph that he 
is no more. 

‘Mr. Stowe combined in a singular 
degree powers of application, tenacity of 
memory, exactness of judgment, playful- 
ness of wit,and quickness of sympathy. At 
every new call he disclosed a new capacity, 
and it was this experience of the apparently 
unfailing resources of his genius that led to 
our invitation, which he too readily com- 


plied with. . . . Under the circumstances’ 


in which he found himself on landing in 
the Crimea, he would not spare himself, 
and the exciting novelty of the scene, the 
overwhelming interest of the occasion, the 
hardships of camp life, and other causes 
that have struck down so many thousand 
stronger men, have added one more victim 
to this stupendous holocaust of virtue, 
genius, patriotism, and valour.” 


Joun Brack, Esa. 

June... At Birling, Kent, aged 72, 
John Black, esq. formerly editor of the 
Morning Chronicle. 

Mr. Black was born in 1783, near 
Dunse, in Berwickshire. He was the son 
of a labouring cottier, resident four miles 
from that town. He lost his father in his 


infancy, and had the additional misfortune 
to lose his mother when he was only twelve 


years of age. But even before that early 
pa he gave signs of his future ability. 

e was educated at the parochial school of 
Dunse, and had to walk four miles in, and 
four miles out, daily—a habit or necessity 
which made him a pedestrian for the re- 
mainder of his days. He was noted among 
his schoolfellows, and by the good people 
of Dunse, asa remarkably clever boy ; and 
it was the dearest wish of his mother— 
and a characteristic trait of the Scotish 
maternal character—that the clever child 
should be educated for the Church. But 
in Black’s case the dream was not to be 
realised. At the age of fourteen he was 
engaged as an errand-boy in a factor’s 
office in his native town. Finding that 
sphere too limited for his energies or am- 
bition, he went to Edinburgh in his 18th 
year, and found employment at a sta- 
tioner’s. He subsequently obtained ad- 
mission to the offices of two, if not of three, 
Writers to the Signet, in Edinburgh. 
Here he made the best use of his time— 
taught himself the classics, and became an 
excellent Latin, and still better Greek 
scholar. He also devoted his attention to 
the modern languages, and learned German 
from an Austrian musician employed in 
the theatre, and Italian from another 
foreign musician—teaching them his 
English (such as it was) in return. He 
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also acquired French, though he never 
spoke it with much purity. 

He continued in Edinburgh in these va- 
rious employments till twenty-seven years 
of age, when ambition prompted him to 
seek his fortune in London. He walked 
the whole distance, and arrived, not penni- 
less, but, by his own account, with not 
more than three halfpence! He brought 
letters of introduction to Mr. Perrythe pro- 
prietor and Editor of the Morning Chro- 
nicle,—one from the late Mr.Gibson, after- 
wards Sir James Gibson Craig. He was 
fortunate enough to please Mr. Perry, an 
admirable judge both of genius and of cha- 
racter, and was forthwith engaged on that 
journal—his employment being to translate 
the foreign journals, and to take his “ turn” 
as a reporter in the gallery. Mr. Perry 
shortly before this time had lost the valua- 
ble services of Mr. Campbell, afterwards 
Attorney-General, and now the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, and of Mr. (afterwards 
Serjeant) Spankie. On Mr. Black’s en- 
gagement, Mr. Charles Proby was manag - 
ing conductor under Perry, and Mr. 
Lambert the printer and publisher. Peter 
Finnerty, some of the older Colliers and 
Dowlings, Mr. Coulson, and a majority 
of Scotch and Irish young men of talent 
and promise were Black’s contemporary 
reporters before his promotion to the con- 
duct of the paper. Black was considered 
to be a very rapid reporter ; but Mr. Pro- 
by used to say that his principal merit 
consisted in the celerity with which he 
made his way from the House of Com- 
mons to the Strand. Black worried the 
overseer by delaying to the last moment 
his ‘* copy,’’ and by loud radical com- 
ments on the subject-matter of debate in 
the reporters’ room. His animal spirits 
were overflowing, and his love of ‘ argu- 
mentation,’’ when young, excessive. He 
used to be called the ‘* Professor of Logic” 
and the “* Flying Scotchman.” 

' Mr. Black was appointed principal edi- 
tor of the Morning Chronicle about two 
years before Mr. Perry’s death, which oc- 
curred in 1821. He held the office with- 
out interruption from that period until 
1844, nearly one-third of a century. He 
was necessarily brought into social and 
political intercourse during that time with 
some of the principal men of his day. And 
it is but doing scanty justice to his me- 
mory to say that no one knew him who 
did not love him for the guilelessness of 
his disposition, and admire him, not only 
for the vast range of his learning, but for 
his sterling and fearless honesty of pur- 
pose, and his sincere, earnest, and success- 
ful advocacy of Liberal principles. 

Mr. Black was an editor of the old 
school, and lived at his workshop in the 
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higher story of the then office, in Norfolk 
Street, Strand. He was twice married— 
first under circumstances of which little 
is known. His second wife, who died two 
or three years before him, was Miss Cro- 
meck, sister of the artist of that name, re- 
siding in Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
and where Black temporarily lodged. 
Mrs. Black was herself a remarkable 
woman—something like Meg Merrilies in 
person. The garret habits of the couple 
were a frequent source of amusement to 
their friends. Black’s rooms, including the 
bed-room, were so encumbered with books, 
both on the walls and on the floor—the 
gleanings of nearly half a century—that it 
was difficult to walk through them. At 
one time the pair was obliged to creep into 
bed at the end, the bedsides being piled up 
with dusty volumes of divinity and politics, 
and defying entrance in any other way; 
for it was one of the editor’s peculiarities 
that he would not have his books moved 
or dusted by any hand but his own. In 
his walks, Mr. Black’s constant attendant 
at one time was a large Newfoundland dog 
named Cato, whom he used to tug along 
from book-stall to book-stall, or run with 
to and from Blackheath and London at all 
hours of the night. 

Mr. Perry’s executors sold the Morning 
Chronicle in 1823 to the late Mr. Cle- 
ment for £40,000, Mr. Black continuing 
its sole editor, and exclusively providing 
the leading articles, till Mr. Clement sold 
the copyright and types to Sir John East- 
hope, Mr. Simon McGillivray, and Mr. 
James Duncan, in 1834, for £10,000 ; 
Mr. Black being continued as editor. 

Mr. Black had a very wide circle of po- 
litical and literary associates, and perso- 
nally knew every leading Liberal of his 
time. Every eminent man in the wide 
world of British and Irish politics sought 
his aid, and he kept the secrets entrusted 
to him with scrupulous fidelity. However 
loquacious on other matters, he never be- 
trayed his contributors. The late Duke of 
Sussex was an active purveyor for him, 
especially during the illness of George III. 
and the Regency. His other frequent 
writers were Sheridan, Adair, D. Kinnaird, 
General Palmer, Mr. E. Dubois, the Rev. 
Mr. Colton, Lord Holland (very often), 
the late John Allen, Porson, Jekyll, 
“ Tommy Hill,’’ Horace Smith, and other 
worthies now no more. To these es- 
pecially, and as more eminent political 
writers, may be added the names of Al- 
bany Fonblanque, James Mill, David 
Ricardo, C. P. Thomson (afterwards Lord 
Sydenham,) Mr. Me.Culloch (one of his 
most steady and attached friends), and 
Mr. Senior. These gentlemen wrote 
chiefly on subjects of political economy. 
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Mr. Chadwick, of course, provided Mr. 
Black with ample material on the Poor- 
laws. Mr. Francis Place, though a 
Charing-cross tailor, supplied Mr. Black, 
as also did Mr. Hume, with invaluable ma- 
terial in the discussion of the Repeal and 
Alteration of the Combination Laws, and 
the Export of Machinery, in 1824-5. 
Many members of the Upper House also 
favoured him with contributions, especially 
the “ Jockey of Norfolk ’’—called the first 
Protestant Duke, the late Lords Erskine, 
Moira, Lauderdale, Durham, and Essex. 
Among the deceased commoners we have 
omitted honourable mention of the late 
Charles Buller, who in 1830, then a stu- 
dent in Mr. Coulson’s chambers, first used 
his pen for Black in lively and brief arti- 
cles. The supposed ghost of Junius also 
haunted the Editor’s room. Sir Philip 
Francis was the author of the “ Historical 
Questions ’’ which appeared in the Chroni- 
cle ; and Proby, the sub-editor, was struck 
by the similitude of the handwriting to the 
facsimiles of the Letters of Junius in the 
Public Ledger. Sir Philip long occasion- 
ally communicated both with Mr. Perry 
and Mr. Black. 

Some of the living—voluntary and able 
contributors will not, we are sure, be 
offended if on this occasion we chronicle 
their names. Lord Brougham’s hand- 
writing was well known during the Queen’s 
Trial, and for fully a quarter of a century 
afterwards. The Right Hon. Edward 
Ellice, the member for Coventry, was, 
years since, a frequent and valued corre- . 
spondent, His handwriting could scarcely 
be deciphered by any one but Black, and 
occasioned no little difficulty to the com- 
positors. Mr. Doxatt (then overseer of 
the Chronicle, now the manager of the 
Observer, under the younger Clement,) 
used to bring down the MS. of the right 
honourable member into Black’s room in 
despair : “ Sir, I wish the gentleman of the 
hieroglyphics would write legibly—the 
men can’t make out his signs.’’ Black 
would reply, ‘‘ The asses! let them try 
again ; no man writes a finer hand ora 
more rocket leader !"? 

Mr. Joseph Parkes was a constant con- 
tributor from 1824 to later years; and we 
believe that gentleman penned in Birming- 
ham most of the leading articles in the 
Chronicle on Tithes, during the public agi- 
tation of that question and the Commuta- 
tion Act. The same hand kept up a con- 
stant cannonade in Black’s leaders on 
Municipal and Parliamentary and Law Re- 
form, preceding 1831, and subsequently to 
the later settlement of those questions. 
Colonel Thompson had also his entrée to 
Black’s private room, and early launched 
the Corn Law question, years before the 
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Manchester League and Sir Robert Peel 
** settled ’’ it. Old Colonel Jones, in the 
Morning Chronicle as well as in the Times, 
in 1830, 31, and 32, discharged his rifle. 
shots into theranks of the “ corruptionists ” 
of that day. Tom Moore deposited with 
Black occasional prose leaders on Irish 
party subjects. Healso contributed poetry 
both to the Chronicle and the Times. 
Black’s old friend and schoolfellow, Mr. 
Thomas Young, now living, was another 
invaluable friend of both journals, es- 
pecially in the crisis of the Reform Acts, 
writing numerous articles for the Chroni- 
cle ; and also keeping the press au courant 
in such information as Lord Melbourne 
(to whom Mr. Young was then Private 
Secretary) considered important for the 
right direction of public opinion. Sir 
Robert Peel, with all his prudery, did not 
think it inconsistent with his dignity to 
send a ‘‘ communication ’’ now and then, 
with ‘‘Sir Robert Peel’s compliments.’’ 
He also had communications from Wind- 
sor in subsequent reigns. George III. 
was more than suspected by Mr. Black of 
the perpetration of a leading article, the 
subject being himself; but the proof in 
this case was presumptive, not positive, 
though quite satisfactory to Mr. Black. 
Nor was Black’s useful connection con- 
fined only to noblemen and gentlemen. 
He had a powerful corps of female con- 
tributors, amongst whom were the late 
Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. Marcet, Lady 
Caroline Lamb, and, subsequently, a 
living lady of singular talent and force of 
mind, wife of an eminent historian. 

This notice of Mr. Black’s career would 
be incomplete if we did not mention that 
he was twice engaged in what are mis- 
named ‘‘affairs of honour ;*’—the first time 
with a colleague on the press, for provoca- 
tion arising out of a personal squabble or 
argumentation on politics ; and the second 
time with Mr. Roebuck, in consequence of 
an article in the Chronicle, which, how- 
ever, Mr. Black did not write. Both these 
affairs were happily bloodless. 

Mr. Black retired from the management 

. of the Morning Chronicle in 1844, under 
circumstances which excited some regret 
among the Liberal party—but on which it 
is not necessary for us to dwell. These 
circumstances compelled him to sell his 
valuable and unique library—one of the 
most singular ever formed—and the collec- 
tion of which had been his only “ hobby,”’ 
and the great charm of his life. With the 
proceeds, added to a sum contributed by 
the proprietors of the paper which he had 
so long and so ably served, and other 
moneys raised for him among the leaders 
of the Liberal party, he, by the advice of 
his friends, bought himself a small annuity. 
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Among the individual subscribers to this 
fund, the largest in amount was his at- 
tached friend and former colleague Mr. 
Walter Coulson, who, with a generosity 
as rare as it was noble, bestowed upon his 
less fortunate fellow-labourer a portion of 
that wealth with which his own genius and 
professional exertions had been rewarded. 
Lord Melbourne and Lord Campbell also 
contributed the sum of £100 each. The 
annuity thus purchased was amply suffi- 
cient for the simple tastes and moderate 
wants of Mr. Black ; and from 1844 to his 
decease, his years were passed in the calm 
and rational enjoyment of a well-earned 
repose. Mr. Coulson, it should be added, 
gave his friend a cottage, at a nominal 
rent, and a piece of land to cultivate. 
Here the ancient editor read Greek, walked 
with his canine friends, fed pigs, weeded 
his garden, and heard afar off the roar of 
that great world which he had quitted for 
ever. It was here—at Birling, near Town 
Malling—that the philosopher died, be- 
queathing to his friend Mr. Coulson his 
books and papers. Itis not supposed that 
he has left any materials that can be 
turned to literary account ; though few 
were so well qualified as he was to write 
a contemporary history of men and litera- 
ture. Mr. Black’s remains were placed 
beside those of his late wife, in the old 
churchyard of Birling ; Mr. Coulson and 
Mr. Parkes attending as chief mourners. 
During his early struggles in London, 
Mr. Black worked for the booksellers, but 
never compiled or wrote an original work. 
His translations were as follow :—*. Politi- 
cal Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain,” 
&c., from the French of A. de Humboldt, 
4 vols. 8vo. 1611-12; ‘ Travels through 
Norway and Lapland,’ from the German 
of Leopold, with Notes, and a Life of the 
Author by Professor Jamieson, 4to, 1813 ; 
**Memoirs of Goldoni, the celebrated 
Italian Dramatist,’’ written by Himself, 
from the French, 2 vols. 8vo. 1813; and 
a ‘‘ Course of Lectures on the Dramatic 
Arts and literature,’’ translated from the 
German of Schlegel, 2 vols. 8vo. 1815. 
Mr. Black was a great favourite with 
the late Lord Melbourne when the latter 
was Prime Minister. His Lordship es- 
teemed him not only for his great learning, 
his wonderful memory, his apt illustration 
of every topic of discourse by an appa- 
rently inexhaustible fund of anecdote— 
derived from the most recondite sources— 
but for his simplicity and bonhommie. 
John Black was a modern Diogenes in 
everything but the ill-nature. On one oc- 
casion Lord Melbourne said to him— 
‘* Mr. Black, you are the only person who 
comes to see me who forgets who I am.” 
The Editor opened his eyes with astonish - 
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ment. “ You forget that I am the Prime 
Minister !”” Mr. Black was about to 
apologise; but the Premier continued, 
‘* Everybody else takes especial care to 
remember it; but I wish they would forget 
it, for they only remember it to ask me for 
places and favours. Now, Mr. Black,” 
added his Lordship, ‘‘ you never ask me 
for anything, and I wish you would; for 
seriously, I should be most happy to do 
anything in my power to serve you.”’ “TI 
am truly obliged,’’ said Mr. Black, ‘‘ but 
I don’t want anything : I am Editor of the 
Morning Chronicle ; I like my business, 
and I live happily on my income.’’ ‘‘ Then, 
by G——,”’ said the Peer, “I envy you; 
and you’re the only man I ever did !”’ 

It should be noted among the character- 
istics of this excellent man that he had a 
keen eye for the discovery of youthful 
genius—a warm heart to appreciate—a 
sound head to advise—and a liberal hand to 
reward it. It was Mr. Black who was 
among the first to discover the extraordi- 
nary gifts of the young Charles Dickens, 
when twenty years ago he was a reporter 
for the Morning Chronicle, and who did 
his utmost to encourage and elicit it. 
Many other instances might be mentioned ; 
and the writer of this faint tribute to his 
memory, could he cite the names of other 
living authors (which it is not necessary to 
do), might append to it the statement, 
that to Mr. Black’s literary friendship and 
kind encouragement, bestowed upon them 
when support was most needed, they owe 
their first footing on the ladder of fortune. 

A portrait of Mr. Black was painted by 
the late Mr. Worthington, for Mr. Joseph 
Parkes; it has been engraved, and copied 
in the Illustrated London News of the 7th 
July last, from which this memoir is 
derived. 

Joun Wuire, Esa. 

June 24, at Whixley near York, in his 
91st year, John White, esq. 

He was for many years in business as 
an eminent bookseller in Fleet-street; first 
with his father Mr. Benjamin White, who 
died March 9, 1794, in his 69th year; 
and afterwards with his elder brother 
Mr. B. White, who retired from the busi- 
ness to Ewelme, Oxfordshire ; and died, 
while on a visit to a relation, at Stockwell, 
Surrey, May 8, 1821. Mr. White after- 
wards, about 1808, entered into partner- 
ship with Mr. J. G. Cochrane, and retired 
to his country house, at Selborne, Hamp- 
shire. The business under his partner’s ma- 
nagement became involved, and they were 
made bankrupts, to the total loss of Mr. 
White’s private fortune, and to the serious 
regret of Mr. White’s many friends. He 
retired into private life with very slender 


means, but with unsullied reputation. Mr. 
White took up his livery in the Company 
of Stationers in 1790, and was at his death 
the senior on their list. 

Mr. John George Cochrane was an emi- 
nent bibliographer, and died secretary and 
librarian of the London Library in St. 
James’s-square, in his 72nd year. Seea 


memoir of him in Gent. Mag. for June, 
1852, p. 628. 


G. W. Futcuer, Esa. 

June 19. At Sudbury, Suffolk, in his 
60th year, George Williams Fulcher, esq. a 
magistrate of that borough. 

Mr. Fulcher was in business as a book- 
seller, stationer, and printer. 

He was a poet; the author of several 
pamphlets ; a contributor to several jour- 
nals; and an effective speaker. He was 
the editor of the “ Sudbury Pocket-Book,” 
which he started in the year 1825. Scott, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Montgomery, and 
many other distinguished writers have 
borne testimony to its merit, and the public 
at large have proved it by requiring an 
annual impression of 7,000 copies. For 
nearly twenty years he kept up a friendly 
correspondence with Bernard Barton, in 
whose “ Remains’’ some interesting letters 
addressed to Mr. Fulcher appear. ‘‘ The 
Village Paupers’’ is a work which de- 
servedly secured to him a share of public 
attention. Of his miscellaneous poems, 
“The Dying Child’’ is one which was uni- 
versally admired. 

Mr. Fulcher possessed a mind in which 
seemingly opposite qualities were united. 
Although gifted with a strong imagination, 
he was eminent for his business habits, 
On whatever subject an audience had to 
be addressed, he brought to it a fund of 
information and a hearty enthusiasm, and 
in conversation he greatly excelled. His 
vivacity had a charm that will ever linger 
in the memory of those who enjoyed his 
company. He took such a keen interest 
in everything, that nothing seemed com- 
mon, nothing insignificant. Like his friend 
Bernard Barton he delighted in the perusal 
of Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson,’’ and some inter- 
esting anecdote or weighty aphorism of 
that great man was often on his lips. The 
Works of Crabbe and Cowper he knew al- 
most by rote, and beautiful passages from 
“The Tales of the Hall’’ and ‘‘ The Task”’ 
were constantly called forth by every-day 
occurrences. He talked of life, death, and 
immortality in the solemn brevity of Dr. 
Young, of nature in the descriptive lan- 
guage of Bloomfield and Thomson—in 
short, he appeared a living edition of the 
poets. He was an intense admirer of na- 
tural scenery, and those who have enjoyed 
a summer’s evening ramble with him, knew 
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well that not a plant or flower they saw, 
but the whole history of its structure and 
medical virtues, fabulous or real, were im- 
mediately called forth. A picturesque 
group of trees, a sunny nook, a winding 
stream, suggested anecdotes of Gainsbo- 
rough, the Sudbury painter (whose life he 
was engaged in writing when death cut 
short his own), and he would tell you of 
his fellow townsman’s favourite haunts, 
and descant on bis eccentric doings, till the 
bat flitted across your path and warned 
you of evening’s close. 

It was no love of office that induced him 
to fill the mayoralty so frequently, to oc- 
cupy the post of a permanent magistrate 
for the borough, to be governor of the 
court of guardians; it was no thirst for 
notoriety that caused him to start so many 
plans of local usefulness, to support so 
many institutions of universal philan- 
thropy ; but simply a desire to leave this 
world wiser and better, in his own sphere 
at least, than he found it. He was a very 
humble man. He had learned to be tem- 
perate in all things. His words and actions 
were purified and ennobled by an exalted 
piety. 

His body was interred in the church- 
yard of St. Gregory. The inhabitants of 
the town testified their respect to his 


memory by closing their shops during the 
funeral procession, and the church was 


filled by friends of the deceased. The 
members of the corporation and the bo- 
rough magistrates, headed by the mayor, 
W. R. Bevan, esq. led the procession on 
foot, and were followed by the hearse, and 
three mourning coaches containing the 
widow, children, and immediate friends. 


Mr. WitiiaM West, 

Nov. 17, 1854. In the Charter House, 
in his 85th year, Mr. William West, for- 
merly a bookseller in London and Cork. 

In ‘‘ The Recollections of an Old Book- 
seller,”’ written by Mr. West, he has given 
a few personal particulars. 

He was born Oct. 23, 1770, at Whaddon, 
in the parish of Croydon, Surrey. His 
family had been long settled on a small 
landed estate near Stonehenge, on Salis- 
bury Plain, which his great-grandfather 
on his father’s side alienated by a single 
dash of his pen for a faithless friend, and 
thus lost his farm and ruined his family. 
They then removed to Surrey, under the 
protection and in the service of John 
Parker, esq. of Whaddon Court, in the 
parish of Croydon. 

Of Mr. Parker, and his son Mr. J. 
Dewey Parker, Mr. West gives some 
amusing anecdotes. On Mr. Parker's 
estate of 2,000 acres West’s grandfather’s 
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exertions had ample scope. He lived to 
be more than 80, died within one day of 
his wife, and they were both buried to- 
gether. Mr. West’s family were remark- 
able for longevity. His maternal grand- 
father died at 90; his wife nearly as old. 
The joint ages of his grandfathers and 
grandmothers embraced 350 years. His 
father died at 76, his mother at 81; and 
he has departed in his 85th year. By his 
second marriage Mr. West says hewas con- 
nected with a family, within 24 miles of 
London, who have lived upon their farm 
in uninterrupted possession for 900 years. 

In 1785 young West was bound ap- 
prentice at Stationers’ Hall to Robert 
Collis, a liveryman, for the purpose of 
being made free of that company, but 
turned over to Mr. Thomas Evans, whole- 
sale bookseller, in Paternoster-row, who 
was of the company of Musicians. 

Mr. West, during his apprenticeship, 
contracted marriage, and soon became the 
father of a family, having three children 
born before he was out of his time; and 
at the age of 18 he became manager for a 
time of Mr. Evans’s large business. Both 
Mr. Evans and his son behaved liberally 
to Mr. West, who was at that time much 
overpowered by his family cares, and his 
exertions and endeavours to uphold the 
younger Mr. Evans’s business, who unfor- 
tunately fell into expensive and dissipated 
habits. 

After detailing rather minutely the first 
stage of his life to 1792, Mr. West pro- 
mises further particulars ; but in his ‘‘ Re- 
miniscences”’ goes back to the times of old 
John Dunton; to the history of periodical 
publications, and sketches of early English 
printers ; including the origin of printing, 
type-founding, block or stereotype print- 
ing, lithography, &c. and thus is concluded 
a very miscellaneous publication of 200 
pages. It contains two portraits of the 
author; one a lithograph by his son Mr. 
S. West, and the other an engraving— 
‘*The Literary Laboratory,’’ the author 
seated, blowing the bellows. 

This work appears to have been com- 
pleted on his 60th birthday, Oct. 23, 1830, 
and published at Cork, where he was then 
a bookseller, with a large family of children 
and grandchildren. 

We are not aware when Mr. West first 
settled as a bookseller at Cork, but he was 
there in 1808, when he published “A 
‘picturesque Description of Cork and its 
Environs,’? 12mo; and he remained in 
Ireland about thirty years. 

In 1830 Mr. West published his most 
important work, “The History, Topo- 
graphy, and Directory of Warwickshire :’’ 
Birmingham, 8vo. 800 pp. This work, 
Mr. West says, occasioned him a pedes- 
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trian tour of 7,000 miles, for the purpose 
of exploring the county, &c. 

In the same year, 1830, Mr. West com- 
piled the letter-press of ‘‘ Picturesque 
Views and Descriptions of Cities, Towns, 
Castles, and other objects of interesting 
features in Staffordshire and Shropshire;’’ 
the drawings by Mr. Frederick Calvert 
(Mr. West’s son-in-law) and engraved by 
Mr. T. Radcliffe, Birmingham. 4to. 

In 1837 Mr. West had returned to Eng- 
land, when a new edition of his “ Recol- 
lections’’ appeared, ** London, printed by 
and for the author.’’ 

In 1839 Mr. West become the editor of 
“The Aldine Magazine of Biography, 
Bibliography, Criticism, and the Fine 
Arts; Annals of Authors, Artists, Books, 
and Booksellers.”’ royal 8vo. This work 
commenced Dec. 1, 1838, and ended in 
June, 1839, Eight numbers appeared 
weekly, when the series was altered toa 
monthly issue; and it was concluded in 
one volume, 

Some of the most interesting portions 
of this volume are Mr. West’s “ Letters to 
his son at Rome,” giving particulars of 
many of his contemporary booksellers in 
London, and particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Paternoster-row; among whom 
are the Rivingtons, Longmans and their 
partners, Baidwins, Robinsons, Joseph 
Johnson, Alderman Cadell, T. Cadell and 
W. Davies, &c. Into this miscellany Mr. 
West appears to have thrown much of the 
materials collected by him for the future 
chapters of his ‘‘ Reminiscences, &c. of an 
Old Bookseller.”’ 

On Mr. West’s return to London, we 
believe he did not enter into business, but 
was employed by the booksellers either as 
an assistant, or in literary occupation. 

One of his daughters was married to 
Mr. Frederick Calvert, who made the 
drawings for his “ Descriptions of Stafford- 
shire and Shropshire ;’’ she was left a 
widow with eight children. His son, Mr. 
Samuel West, is a portrait painter of con- 
siderable ability ; his second grandson is 
an engraver on wood, and his eldest grand- 
son an artist in zincography. 

The few last years of Mr. West’s life 
were made happy by the shelter afforded 
to him at the Charter House, where he 
had the good sense to be grateful for the 
favours he received ; which is by no means 
the case with all the recipients of the 
founder’s bounty. 


Mr. THomas FAULKNER. 

May 26. In Smith-street, Chelsea, in 
his 79th year, Mr. Thomas Faulkner, a 
Corresponding Member of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Normandy. 

Mr. Faulkner was of a respectable family 
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long resident in the western suburbs of 
London, some of whom have made money 
in the trades connected with building. He 
was a native of Fulham. In the church- 
yard of that parish is a Latin epitaph 
to Maria Cotton, widow, formerly of St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields, who died in 1727, 
aged 63. She was the mother of Mr. 
Faulkner’s maternal grandfather, James 
Cotton, esq. who was grandson of Charles 
Cotton, esq. translator of Virgil and Lu- 
cian. There is also in Fulham church- 
yard another epitaph to Mr. Faulkner’s 
mother, Elizabeth Charlotte Faulkner, 
granddaughter of the above Maria Cotton, 
who died Dec. 13, 1802, aged 59. Mr. 
Faulkner’s father in 1810, to 1813, resided 
at Walham Green. Other relatives appear 
in his lists of subscribers,—Mr. J. Faulk- 
ner, who in 1810 was of Jermyn-street, 
and bricklayer to the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales; Mr. John Faulkner, of Ful- 
ham; and Mr. W. Faulkner, merchant of 
Guernsey. 

Mr. Faulkner was himself in business as 
a bookseller, stationer, &c: and for many 
years occupied the corner shop of Paradise 
row, at the western end of the footpath 
in front of Chelsea Hospital. Although 
neither a person of much ability or judg- 
ment, nor blessed by the advantages of 
education, he pursued the studies both of 
languages and antiquities with great assi- 
duity and perseverance, and he even ven- 
tured to become a professor of French 
and Spanish. The former at least he had 
sufficiently mastered to obtain some em- 
ployment as a translator: but his anti- 
quarian labours were never benefited by 
his gaining a knowledge of even record- 
Latin. 

As a topographer he contributed in the 
number of his works more than any other 
person to the illustration of the history 
and antiquities of the western parts of 
Middlesex ; and had his powers of com- 
bination and comparison been equal to his 
industry and perseverance, his labours 
would have been truly valuable. He began 
his literary career in October or Novem- 
ber, 1797, by communications to the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, to which, for more 
than half-a-century, he occasionally con- 
tributed essays and reviews. His contri- 
butions also occasiopally appeared in 
various volumes of the early series of the 
New Monthly Magazine. The following 
is, we believe, a correct list of the various 
publications of which Mr, Faulkner was 
either the author or editor: 

1, Historical Account of Gibraltar. 
12mo. plate. 1804. 

2. Historical Description of Chelsea 
Hospital. 12mo. plate. 1805. 

3. Historical and Topographical De- 
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scription of Chelsea and its Environs, in- 
terspersed with biographical anecdotes of 
illustrious and eminent ‘persons who have 
resided in Chelsea during the three pre- 
ceding centuries, 1810. 8vo. This work 
was dedicated by permission to Dr. North, 
Bishop of Winchester, who then had an 
official house at Chelsea. Although the 
first of Mr Faulkner’s historical efforts, 
this was decidedly the best ; which may 
be attributed principally to the assistance 
and advice which he received from the 
Rev. Weeden Butler, jun. a schoolmaster 
resident in the place. 

4, Historical and Topographical Account 
of Fulham, including the hamlet of Ham- 
mersmith. 1813. 8vo. and 4to. Dedicated 
to Dr. Randolph, Bishop of London. 

5. History and Antiquities of Kensing- 
ton, interspersed with Biographical Anec- 


dotes of Royal and Distinguished Person- , 


ages ; and a descriptive Catalogue of the 
Collection of Pictures in the Palace, from 
a survey taken by the late B. West, P.R.A. 
by command of his Majesty. 4to. 1820. 
Dedicated by permission to King George 
the Fourth. The plates in this volume 
are, in general, very inferior to the taste of 
the time in which it was published. Mr. 
Robert Banks published some Etchings, in 
illustration of Mr. Faulkner’s work, in a 
better style of art, from original drawings 
in the possession of W. Simonds Higgs, 
esq. F.S.A. then resident at Kensington. 
And in 1831 Eight Views of Kensington 
Gardens were published, from drawings 
by Mr. J. Sargeant, beautifully engraved 
by Henry Waller and John Rogers, 

6. A new edition of the History of 
Chelsea and its Environs. 2 vols. 8vo. 
.1829. This edition is dedicated to the 
Hon. George Cadogan, R.N. &c. 

7. Account of the Ashantee War. 8vo. 
plates. From Major Ricketts’s papers. 

8. England: by the Duke de Levis. 
Translated from the French. 

9. Ten Years’ Residence at Tripoli. 
4to. and 8vo. plates. From Miss Dorn- 
bush’s papers. 

10. An Abridgment from Capt. Parry’s 
last Northern Voyage. 8vo. plates. 

11. Three Essays in the Alchymist :— 


1. On Roman Newspapers. 2. On Roman 


Coins. 3. History of the Druids. 

12. Essays on Ecclesiastical History, in 
Vols. I. and II. of The Christian’s Maga- 
zine. 

13. History and Antiquities of the 
parish of Hammersmith, interspersed with 
biographical anecdotes of illustrious and 
eminent persons who have been born or 
have resided in the parish during the three 
preceding centuries. Dedicated to the 
Queen’s Most Gracious Majesty. 8vo. 
1839. 
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14, The History and Antiquities of 
Brentford, Chiswick, and Ealing ; inter- 
spersed with historical notices of persons 
who have been born or resided there during 
the three preceding centuries. 8vo. 1845. 
This volume is dedicated to the Earl of 
Ilchester. 

There is an expressive 8vo. portrait of 
Mr. Faulkner, with his coat of arms—on 
a bend three falcons; crest, a falcon ; and 
motto, ‘* Infessus agendo;”’ and a second, 
in quarto, in lithography, ‘‘ J. Holmes ad 
vivum del.”’ 


— 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


1854, March 9. At Calcutta, aged 29, Edward, 
son of the late Henry Rogers, esq. of Kingston, 
Sussex. 

May... At the gold diggings, Australia, aged 
46, Mr. Geo. Philip Scholfield, son of the late 
John Scholfield, esq. of Faxfleet Hall, co. York. 

Dec. 29. At Southampton, Lieut.-Gen. Archi- 
bald Maclachlan (1854). At the suppresion of 
of the mutiny at Vellore in 1806 he was the senior 
officer present, and severely wounded, and his 
conduct was honourably mentioned in Col. Gil- 
lespie’s despatch. 

1855, Jan. 10. At his residence, near Maritz- 
burgh, S. Africa, aged 45, Edmund Isham, late 
Capt. 5ist Regt. He was the fourth and youngest 
son of the Rev. Vere Isham, Rector of Lamport, 
co. Northampton, by Anne, dau. of John Cham- 
bers, esq. and niece to Sir Wm. Chambers, Knt. 

Jan. 14. At Plymouth, aged 50, Major-Gen. 
Henry Robert Milner, late Lieut.-Colonel of the 
94th Regt. He had his commission of ensign 1822, 
Lieut. 1825, Captain 1826, Major 1833, and Lieut.- 
Colonel 1841. 

Feb. 2. Off the island of New Zealand, John- 
Francis, eldest son of the Rey. J. C. Blathwayt, 
of Leiston, Suffolk. 

Feb. 5, Rear-Adm. John Gedge, late of South- 
town, Great Yarmouth. He entered the navy in 
1790, and served for 23 years on full-pay. He was 
made Lieutenant 1798, and Commander in 1811 
in reward for his conduct in an engagement with 
the enemy’s flotilla near Calais, when in com- 
mand of the Locust gun-brig. From June 1814 
to Dec. 1818 he commanded the Cadmus 10 on 
the North Sea station. He became Post Captain 
1821, and a retired Rear-Admiral 185-. 

March 4. At his residence, near Salisbury, 
Adelaide county, South Australia, aged 57, Chas. 
Rumley, esq. J.P. eldest son of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Rumley, of Sidmouth. 

March\2,. AtSingapore, aged 30, Lieut. Charles 
Farmer’ Coventry, H. M.S. Rapid, third son of 
John Coventry, esq. of Burgate House, Hants. 

March 20. At Melbourne, Australia, aged 33, 
Richard Oxley Parker, esq. C.E. eldest surviving 
son of Thomas Parker, esq. of Gillingham, Norfolk. 

March 31. At Melbourne, Australia, aged 28, 
Frederick-Robert, the only son of Robert Cant- 
well, esq. of Wimpole-st. 

April 2. At Melbourne, aged 25, George Foster 
Bull, youngest son of the late Captain Bull, 
H.M.P. Marlborough, Falmouth. 

April 26. At Trefusis House, Exmouth, in his 
88th year, General Charles Dallas, formerly Go- 
vernor of St. Helena. He received the local rank 
of Brigadier-General at St. Helena and eastward 
of the Cape of Good Hope Feb. 14, 1828. 

At Park-terrace, Victoria Park, aged 68, Wil- 
liam Mayhew, esq. formerly M.P. for Colchester. 
He was an unsuccessful candidate for that bo- 
rough in 1830, was elected in April 1831, defeating 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. ; again in 1831 ; but after 
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the Reform Act in 1832 was defeated by Richard 
Sanderson, esq. although his politics were Liberal, 
and Mr. Sanderson a Conservative. 

May ... On board the Alfred, aged 20, Arthur 
Hooker Carlyon, midshipman, fifth son of the late 
Major-Gen. Carlyon, of Tregrehan, Cornwall. 

May 3. Aged 60, Capt. Robert Simpson, on 
board the Odessa packet, on his passage from 
Constantinople to the Crimea. 

May 4. At Tutticorin, East Indies, aged 26, 
Alex. Fullerton, esq. only son of the late Hugh 
Fullerton,esq.Sheriff Substitute of Kircardineshire. 

May 5. At Aboo, India, Louisa-Latham, wife 
of Arthur G. St. John Mildmay, esq. 2nd Eur. 
Reg. and Deputy Bheel Agent, eldest dau. of the 
late Harry Gough Ord, esq. of Bexley, Kent, 
Capt. R.A. 

May7. At Bangalore, Selina-Frances, widow 
of Thomas Frederick Nicolay, Medical Staff, sister 
to the late Sir Wm. Burroughs, Bart. 

May 13. In camp, one march from Rawal 
Pindee, on his return from commanding a detach- 
ment at Fort Attok, aged 30, Capt. Edward Tier- 
ney Smalley, 51st Bengal N. Inf. second son of 
the Rev. G. Smalley, Vicar of Debenham, Suffolk. 

May 14. On his passage from Calcutta, aged 
20, Lieut. John Rolle Prideaux, 23rd R. W. Fusi- 
liers, only surviving son of Sir Edm. S. Prideaux,Bt. 

May 21, AtBasseterre, St. Kitt’s, aged 6, Hugh- 
Turenne, second son of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Jermyn. 

May 26. At Guayaquil, aged 48, Horatio H. 
Cox, H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul at that port. 

May 27. At Douglas, aged 57, Lucy-Anna, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Inchbald. 

May 29. At Paddington, Judith, wife of John 
Gilbert, esq. of the Admiralty, Somerset-house. 

At Yenikalé, in the Crimea, aged 21, William 
Brook Northey, Lieut. 71st Reg. eldest son of 
Lieut.-Col. Northey, late Coldstream Guards. 

May 31. Before Sebastopol, of intermittent 


y 
fever, Walter Simpson, esq. M.D. 17th Foot. 


May 30. Aged 52, after a reign of 18 years, Si 
Ehmed, Bey of Tunis. His successor and cousin, 
Si Imhamed Bey, ascended the throne without 
obstacle. 

June 2. Yn the trenches before Sebastopol, aged 
21, Lieut. J. H. S. Carter, Royal Engineers, eldest 
son of Rear-Adm. Carter. 

June 3, At Brome, Suffolk, Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late Stephen Cooke, esq. 

At Stirling, aged 24, Mary, wife of John Pin- 
horn, esq. dau. of E. W. Morris, esq. of Upper 
Norwood. 

June 4. On board the Derwentwater, on his 
passage to England, John Aldridge, esq. late of 
Hobart Town. 

At Brahan Castle, Mrs. Petre, of Westwick Hall, 
Norfolk. 

June5. At Cheltenham, at an advanced age, 
Frances, relict of John Folliott, esq. of Holly- 
brook House, co. Sligo, and Lickhill Hall, Wore. 

At Ballindalloch Castle, Lady Macpherson Grant, 
widow of Sir John Macpherson Grant, of Ballin- 
dalloch, Bart. She was the eldest dau. of Mungo 
Nutter Campbell, esq. of Ballimore, co. Argyll, 
and was left a widow in 1850. 

Before Sebastopol, of cholera, aged 22, Charles 
Moreton Hunt, Sub-superintendent of the Land 
Transport Corps, eldest son of Mr. Chas. Hunt, 
auctioneer, Wootton Bassett. 

June 6. At Bath, aged 37, William Orcher 
English, third son of the late John English, esq. and 
grandson of Thos.Huddleston, esq. of Milton, Camb. 

At Thetford, Gregory Faux, esq. solicitor. 

Aged 67, Sarah, wife of Frederick Hill, esq. of 
the Elms, near Southampton, formerly Capt. Ist 
Life Guards. 

_In_ Camden Town, aged 26, John Thomas 
Schuler, esq. 

At Gloucester, Charles Smith Williamson, esq. 
of Bedfont, Middlesex, late of the Royal Navy, and 
son of the late Mrs. Reed, of Bedfont. 

June7. Aged 25, at Edinburgh, Richard Henry 
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England, eldest son of the late John England, esq. 
of Seavington Abbat’s, Somersetshire. 

At Great Marlow, Bucks, aged 56, Robert Ham- 
mond, esq. 

At Beachwood, Westm. aged 66, Thomas Rodick, 
Esq. of Gateacre, J.P. and Dep.-Lieut. for co. 
Lancaster. 

At his son’s, in St. Augustine’s, Norwich, aged 
73, Mr. James Taylor, formerly organist of the 
Catholic Chapel, St. John’s Maddermarket. Mr. 
Taylor was born blind, yet was probably one of 
the most profound counterpuntists of his day. He 
was the author of one or more articles in the 
Quarterly Musical Review, and has composed 
several masses and anthems (dedicated to the 
Dowager Lady Bedingfield), glees, and various 
other compositions. He dictated some years ago a 
Treatise on Harmony, which want of means pre- 
vented him from publishing. He composed in 
the following manner : he had a board made with 
five raised rows, representing the stave, in these 
were holes for the reception of pegs, the tops of 
which were cut flat and nicked, and accordingly 
as they were turned represented the nature of the 
note. When he composed he placed his pegs, 
and when the board was full it was copied from 
his dictation. 

At Alcester, Catherine-Barbara, wife of George 
Wyman, esq. 

Before Sebastopol, in the attack and defence of 

the Quarries: 


Brevet-Major Edward Bayley, the senior Cap- 
tain of the 88th Foot (1847). 

Lieut. William Bellew, Ist Royals, fourth son of 
Sir M. D. Bellew, Bt. 

Aged 30, Capt. Edmund Corbett, 88th Foot 
(1854), fifth son of Uvedale Corbett, esq. of Aston 
Hall, Salop. 

Aged 28, George Frederick Dawson, R. Eng. 
last surviving son of the late Hon. Lionel Dawson 
(son of John, ist Earl of Portarlington) by Lady 
Elizabeth Nugent, eldest dau. of George-Frederick 
7th Earl of Westmeath. 

William Francis Dickson, Major 62nd Reg. 
(1854), eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Jere- 
miah Dickson, K.C.B. 

Aged 32, Capt. John Burton Forster, senior Capt. 
62nd Foot (1848), youngest son of the late Col, 
Thomas Watkin Forster, 24th Foot, of the Manor 
House, Holt, Wilts. 

Lieut. Hector Maclean Lawrence, 34th Foot 
(1854). 

Lieut. Thomas Graves Lowry, R. Eng. (1854). 

Lieut. James Marshall, 68th Regt. (1854). 

Capt. Bingham Henry Edward Muller, 2nd batt. 
Ist Royals (1855), Lieut. 1851. 

Lieut. Richard John Thorley Stone, 55th Foot 
(1854), son of E, G. Stone, esq. of Chambers Court, 
Longdon, Wore. A meeting of his friends was 
held at Longdon on the 13th July, W. Dowdes- 
well, esq. in the chair, at which it was determined 
to erect a monument by subscription to this amia- 
ble and high-spirited youth, who obtained his cer- 
tificate at Sandhurst on the 29th July last year, 
having volunteered for examination six months 
before his time. 

Capt, Jackson Wray, 88th Foot (1854). 

June8. Atthe Hague, aged 67, William Fre- 
derick Christian Bentinck, a Count of the Empire, 
and Chamberlain to the King of Holland, eldest 
son of the late Major-Gen. John Charles Bentinck, 
by Lady Jemima de Ginkle, eldest dau. of Frede- 
rick 6th Earl of Athlone. 

Aged 18, George-Cardew, youngest son of the 
Rev. H. Nicholls, Vicar of Rockbeare, 

At Southampton, Margaret, relict of the Rev. 
P. R. Rideout, M.A., eldest daughter of the late 
Robert Radcliffe, esq. of Foxdenton-hall, and 
Ordsall Manor, Ivanc. 

In the attack upon the Quarries, before Sebas- 
topol, Lieut. Edward Henry Webb, 88th Regt. 
second son of Richard Webb, esq. of Donnington~ 
hall, Herefordshire. 
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June9. At Balaklava, from cholera, aged 19, 
Lieut. Edward Alfred Ball, 93d Highlanders, son 
of the late Francis Leeson Ball, esq. 

At Crediton, aged 18, Albert, youngest son of 
William Carling, esq. $.G., Examiner of the Inland 
Revenue. 

At Killenure Castle, near Cashel, Major William 
Chadwick, late of Brighton. 

At Dalston, aged 21, Beverley Dickinson, of 
Natal, third son of the late R. W. Dickinson, esq. 
of Ilfracombe. 

At Biddeston, Wilts, aged 107, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Parker, for very many years a faithful servant in 
the family of Mr. T. Little. 

At Brook-green, Hammersmith, aged 29, John 
Henry Roby, esq. solicitor. 

Junei0. At Thorpe House, Norwich, the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law Henry Willett, esq. aged 
57, Madame Veuve Beauvisage. 

At Dunkerque, aged 85, John Blunt, esq. late 
of Brussels, and formerly of Upper Bedford-place, 
Russell-square, and of Woodford, Essex. 

At St. Neot’s, aged 78, Eliza, relict of William 
Day, esq. % 

Alicia, wife of William John Robinson, esq. se- 
cond dau. of the late Robert Shearman, esq. of 
Grange House, Kilkenny. 

At Weymouth, aged 66, Roper Weston, esq. 

June 11. At Nonsuch Park, Surrey, Lady 
Frances-Selina, wife of Sir Henry R. Calder, Bart. 
She was the fourth dau. of Edmund-Henry first 
Earl of Limerick, by Alice-Mary, only dau. and 
heir of Henry Ormsby, esq. of Cloghene, co. Mayo. 
She was married in 1819, and leaves issue. Her 


body was interred in Kensal Green cemetery on 
the 18th June, attended by her husband and son, 
Lord Monteagle, Sir Peter Pole, Bart. Count John 
Delafield, Mr. George Russell, &c. 
At Southtown, aged 64, David Cooper Coll, esq. 
N 


At Mesenich, on the Mosel, Prussia (to the 
poignant grief of their uncle, Commander C. E. 
Wilmot, R.N., with whom their widowed mother 
is residing), drowned in each other’s arms whilst 
bathing, Bowes, aged 124, Vesey, 104, and Albert, 
9 years, the three youngest sons of the late Peter 
Nugent Daly, esq. Kinsale, co. Cork. 

In the Crimea, Mr. William Gavin, veterinary 
surgeon, formerly of New Malton. He never re- 
covered from the shock of his brother’s death, 
who was shot by mischance in passing a revolver 
pistol from one to the other. (See his memoir in 
our June Obituary, p. 653.) He was the last of 
the three sons of Mr. Gavin, of Edinburgh, all of 
whom have fallen on foreign service, the first 
having died at Madras about three years ago. 

In Oxford-st. John Goldie, esq. of Baker-st. late 
of the Madras Medical Service. 

Aged 65, Anne, wife of William Hine, esq. of 
Doughty-st. and Charterhouse-sq. 

At Brandon rectory, Suffolk, aged 57, William 
Hosken, esq. 

In Woburn-pl. Julia, fifth dau. of Laurence 
Levy, esq. 

In Cambridge-sq. Charlotte-Katharine, dau. of 
Vice-Adm. Sir John Louis, Bart. of Cadwell, 
Torquay. 

At Boxford, Suffolk, George Lungley, esq. late 
of Hong-Kong, China. 

At Hunstanworth, Durham, aged 23, Joseph, 
youngest son of the Rev. Samuel Payne, incum- 
bent of that parish. 

Aged 22, William-Henry, son of the late Wm. 
Savage, esq. of the Hotwells, Bristol. 

At Paston Hall, Peterborough, aged 80, Fenwick 
Skrimshire, esq. M.D. 

At Islington, aged 68, Jane, widow of Francis 
Trezire, esq. R.N. 

In Mecklenburgh-sq. Mary-James, widow of 
John Weir, esq. dau. of the late John Sims, esq. 
of Walthamstow. 

At Norwood Hall, near Sheffield, aged 76, James 
Wheat, esq. 

June 12, At Broadclist, aged 65, Beatrice, widow 
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of the Rev. Robert Anlezark, Perp. Curate of 
Castle Church and St. Chad’s, Stafford. 

Aged 36, Anne, wife of William Barton, esq. of 
Chale Abbey Farm, I.W. and dau. of B. Barton, 
esq. of Barnsley, in the same island. 

At Exeter, aged 67, Mary, relict of Charles 
Coldridge, esq. 

In Addison-road North, James Henry Mande- 
ville, esq. only son of Mr. Mandeville, formerly 
Minister Plenip. at Constantinople and at Buenos 
Ayres. 

Tht Burnham Westgate, Norfolk, aged 48, Fred. 
Priest, esq. surgeon. 

At East Cowes, aged 55, Katherine, eldest dau. 
of the late George Shedden, esq. 

At Bath, aged 85, Christian Frederick Soren- 
son, esq. 

In the Crimea, aged 25, Capt. J. Cortlandt 
Trotter, Land Transport Corps. 

In Cambridge-terr. Hyde Park, Elizabeth, widow 
of Col. Walter, 95th Regt. 

June 13. At Maida-hill, aged 55, Charles Ware 
Brietzche, esq. Second Judge of the Court of Small 
Causes, Calcutta. 

At Southampton, Alice, third dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Cathcart. 

At Little Durnford House, Wilts, aged 75, Ed- 
ward Hinxman, esq. 

At Burton-crescent, aged 40, Thomas Layton, 
esq. formerly of Great Yarmouth. 

In Percy-st. Rathbone-pl. aged 79, R. Lindley, 
esq. the eminent professor of the violincello. 

At Southampton, aged 45, Sarah, widow of the 

tev. James Morris. 

At Brompton, aged 57, Henrietta-Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late Granville Penn, esq. of Stoke Park, 
Bucks. 

At Winchester, aged 66, Mary, relict of Henry 
Priestley, esq. of Haugh End, near Halifax. 

At Newcastle, aged 55, Isabella, wife of Thomas 
Rochester, esq. of Whalton. 

At Fordham, Suffolk, aged 68, Mr. Philip Smith, 
merchant. His attainments in science were of no 
mean order, and he possessed probably the best and 
most extensive chemical apparatus in the county. 
He also devoted much of his time and means to 
the promotion of education. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Walter Watson, esq. late 
of Dunchurch. 

June 14, Aged 79, Maria, sister of the late John 
Barmby, esq. solicitor, Yoxford. 

At Deal, aged 51, Sophia, relict of James Bull, 
esq. solicitor. 

At Edinburgh, Emma, wife of John Archibald 
Campbell, C.S. and dau. of the late Col. Legh, of 
Lyme Hall, Cheshire. 

Of cholera, Richard Perey Chapman, Surgeon 
R.N. of the Naval Brigade before Sebastopol. 

In Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, aged 27, Geor- 
giana-Mary, wife of Henry Walpole Dashwood, 
Capt. R. Art. 

At Ripon, aged 78, Hannah, relict of Mr. T. 
Fourness, iron-merchant, youngest and last sur- 
viving child of the late Wm. Carr, esq. of Swine- 
gate, Leeds. 

At Old Broyle, Chichester, aged 67, Richard 
Fuller, esq. 

At Husband’s Bosworth, Leic. suddenly, aged 
84, William Holditch, gentleman; on the 30th 
September last, at the same age, Mary, his wife. 
They lived together 62 years in uninterrupted hap- 
piness and good health to the time of their death. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, Lieut.-Col. 
Macdonald, aged 40, Elizabeth, wife of J, Lane, 
esq. dau. of the late Capt. Horsburgh, F.R.S. 
Hydrographer to the Hon. E.I. Co. 

In Claremont-sq. Lieut.-Col. William Johnstone, 
late of 65th Regt. last surviving son of General 
Johnstone, R.E. 

At Chertsey, Rebecca, relict of the Rev. Thos. 
Charles May, Vicar of that parish, and Rector of 
Breamore, Hants. 

At Leamington, aged 47, Anne, widow of H. I.R. 
Mitford, esq. 
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At Redruth, Cornwall, aged 46, William Rich- 
ards, esq. surgeon. 

At Norwich, aged 86, Mr. Richard Sewell, for 
upwards of forty years Dean’s verger at the 
Cathedral. 

At Barnsley, aged 38, Edward Pearson Tee, of 
the firm of Charles Tee and Son, manufacturers. 

At Middlesborough, Yorkshire, aged 18, John 
Vaughan, youngest son of John Vaughan, esq. 

June 15. At Holloway, Barbara-Ednell, wife of 
the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. 

At Scarborough, aged 69, Frances, widow of 
John Bury, esq. 

At Netherexe House, Devon, aged 89, Francis 
Hill, esq. 

At Anglesea, near Gosport, aged 37, Thomas 
Henry Holberton, esq. of Hampton, Middlesex. 

At Fareham, aged 72, Anne-Barney, widow of 
Dr. William Maxton. 

Aged 55, Alfred Newman, esq. of Hatton-gar- 
den, late of Queen Anne st. Cavendish-square. 

At Upton Park, Slough, aged 65, Lillias, relict 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Rose, K.C.B. of Holme, 
Inverness-shire, N.B. dau. of the late Colonel 
Fraser, of Culduthell, in the same county. 

At Constantinople, of cholera, Major Henry 
Edward Sorell, 81st Foot, of which he was for- 
merly Adjutant. 

At Down House, Kent, aged 70, Mary, widow of 
Samuel Nevil Ward, esq. 

Junel6é. At Southsea, aged 55, William An- 
nand, esq. 

At Worthing, Louisa, relict of William Brodie, 
esq. of South Malling, Sussex. : 

At Chestnut Lodge, Horsham, Sussex, aged 76, 
Benjamin Fox, esq. 

At Cambridge, aged 66, Col. John Octavius 
Glover, formerly of the Royal Scots, elder son of 
the late Col. Glover, of Bath. 

At Brand-st. Blandford-sq. aged 75, Capt. Tho- 
mas Gould, late of the Dorset Militia. 

At Woodhead, near Dinsdale, aged 64, Harriett 
Kennicott, dau. of the late Rev. Benj. Kennicott, 
Vicar of Woodhorn, Northumberland. 

At Weymouth, Elizabeth-Frances-Popham, wife 
of Ricardo Linter, esq. and dau. of the late Major 
George Augustus Eliot Del’ Hoste. 

At the Murragh, Wicklow, aged 79, Susan, 
widow of John M‘Dowell, esq. of Marlton, co. 
Wicklow. 

At Cheshunt, Herts, aged 86, Mrs. Rebecca 
Mary Ann Mayo. 

At Oaklands, Midhurst, Sussex, aged 84, John 
Mellersh, esq. 

At his brother’s house, Penge, Surrey, aged 34, 
William Richardson, esq. of Denmark-hill, Surrey, 
and St. Helen’s-place. 

In London, aged 51, James Brown Simpson, esq. 
Coroner and Town Clerk of Richmond, York- 
shire. 

Before Sebastopol, of wounds received the pre- 
vious day, aged 25, John Crosby Vaughan, 38th 
Regt. eldest son of the late Lieut.-Colonel Edward 
Vaughan, 98th Regt. 

Emily, wife of Samuel Westwood, esq. of Gold- 
smiths, Langdon-hills. 

Junel7. In St. George’s Hospital, from being 
thrown from his horse in Hyde-park the day be- 
fore, aged 28, George Nathaniel Curzon, esq. 
eldest son of the late Hon. and Rev. Alfred Cur- 
zon, by Sophia, 2d dau. of Robert [olden, esq. of 
Nuttall Temple, Notts; and heir presumptive to 
the Barony of Scarsdale. 

Aged 78,Jsaac Flower, esq. of Butler’s Coombe, 
Warminster, formerly of Knook. 

At Whitchurch, Dorset, aged 68, Joseph Fowler, 
e 


3q. 
At Plymouth, aged 81, Mrs. Catherine Mac- 
Morrine, niece of the late Sir Israel and Lady 
Pellew. 

At Burch House, 
esq. M.D. late of Saville-row. 

At Ladbroke-villas, Notting-hill, Emily, wife of 
Samuel Parmeter, esq. late of Aylsham, Norfolk. 


tosherville, Joseph Moore, 
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Accidentally drowned, by the upsetting of a 
boat in Chelsea-reach, aged 20, Mr. George Pegg, 
second son of Wm. Pegg, esq. of Birchgrove-pl. 
near Swansea. 

At Barton, near Nottingham, aged 78, Richard 
Stevenson, esq. 

At Denmark-hill, aged 36, Henrietta-Stringe, 
second dau. of the late Charles Wrench, esq. 

June 18. At Biarritz, near Bayonne, aged 26, 
George Don Anderson, formerly of 72d High- 
landers, son of Warren Hastings Anderson, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 75, William Hulme Rodley, 
esq. M.D. 

In Upper Charlotte-st. Major John Browne, late 
of the 100th Regt., in which he attained the rank 
os —— in 1813, and was placed on half-pay in 

At Bungay, aged 78, Mr. John Browne, organist 
at St. Mary’s church 52 years. 

In Eaton-terrace, aged 68, Lady Georgiana- 
Laura Fitzroy, eldest surviving daughter of the 
late Duke of Grafton, and granddaughter of Maria 
Duchess of Gloucester: having only a few weeks 
survived her eldest sister, Lady Maria Oglander. 

In Dorset-square, aged 61, James Hampson, esq. 

At Gravesend, aged 81, Miss Leathly. 

At Kensington, aged 87, Mrs. Alice Roberts 
Simpson. 

At Brighton, aged 41, John W. Wing, esq. 
County Court Judge, of Brackley, Northampton- 
shire. He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s-inn 
Noy. 19, 1838. 


In the assault on the forts of Sebastopol: 


In his 3lst year, Capt. the Hon. Charles Wel- 
bore Herbert Agar, the 44th Foot, youngest son of 
the present Earl of Normanton, by Lady Diana 
Herbert, daughter of George-Augustus 11th Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery. Both his legs 
were carried off by a round shot. 

Aged 19, Henry Daniel Alt, Lieut. 34th Foot, 
eldest son of the late Lieut. Daniel Alt, 63d Regt. 

Lieut. James Collins Ashwin, 57th Foot (1854). 

Lieut. Valentine Bennett, 33d Foot. He was 
third son of the late Valentine Bennett, esq. of 
Thomastown, King’s county, by Elizabeth-Helen, 
dau. of George Ryan, esq. of Inch, co. Tipperary. 

Aged 29, Capt. Francis Wm. Thomas Caulfield, 
44th Foot. He was the eldest son of Lieut.-Col. 
John Caulfield of Bloomfield, co. Westmeath, by 
Anne-Lovell, dau. of James Bury, esq. of Nasing. 
He entered the army in 1845, was made Lieut. 
1849, and Captain 1854, 

Aged 21, Lieut. Owen Gwyn Saunders Davies, 
38th Foot, second son of David Arthur Saunders 
Davies, esq. of Pentre, M.P. for Carmarthenshire, 
by Elizabeth-Maria, only dau. of Col. Owen Phil- 
lips, of Williamston, co. Pembroke. 

Aged 34, Capt. Bowes Fenwick, 44th Regt. son 
of the late Percival Fenwick, esq. of Newcastle, 
and nephew of the late Col. Fenwick, a Peninsular 
officer, and Governor of Pendennis Castle, Corn- 
wall. Capt. Fenwick had been in the army thir- 
teen years. 

Aged 33, Capt. Edward Rowland Forman, 2nd 
batt. Rifle Brigade, only son of the late Edward 
Forman, esq. and nephew of Rowland Fothergill, 
esq. of Hensol castle, co. Glam. 

In his 25th year, Lieut. Thomas Molyneux 
Graves, R. Eng. eldest son of J. S. Graves, esq. of 
Bath. He fell, pierced with three balls, close to 
the ditch of the Redan. 

Aged 17, Lieut. Langford Heyland, 33d Foot, 
son of Alex. Charles Heyland, esq. Bengal civil 
service. He fell close to the Redan, pierced with 
six wounds. 

Aged 28, Lieut. and Adjutant James St. Clair 
Hobson, 7th Fusiliers. He was the youngest son 
of the late Edw. Hobson, esq. Alderman of Water- 
ford, and grandson of the late General Doyle. He 
exchanged from the 30th Foot in 1854, and was 
wounded at the Alma. 

In his 23d year, Lieut. Francis Richard Hurt, 
34th Regt. eldest son of Francis Hurt, esq. of 
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Alderwasley, co. Derby, by Cecilia, dau. of Richard 
Norman, esq. of Melton Mowbray, and the Lady 
Elizabeth Manners, sister to the Duke of Rutland. 
He is supposed to have fallen, though his body 
was not found. His next brother, Henry, was 
killed at the battle of Inkerman. 

Aged 33, Capt. William Howard Jesse, R. Eng. 
He served in the Kafir war of 1851-2, for part of 
the time as Dep. Assistant Adjutant-gen. 

Lieut. John William Meurant, 18th Foot. He 
entered the service in Aug. 1851. 

In his 26th year, Lieut. James Murray, R. Eng. 
eldest son of Rear-Adm. James Arthur Murray, of 
Reading, by his first wife Harriet, youngest dau. 
of Wm. Coupland, esq. 

Aged 29, Capt. John Robinson, 34th Regt. He 
was the eldest son of the late Rev. Wm. Robinson, 
Precentor of Christ church, Dublin, and Rector of 
Bovenagh ; and grandson of the Rev. John Robin- 
son, Bart. of Rokeby hall, co. Louth. 

Capt. John Shiffner, 34th Foot. He was the 
second son of the Rev. George Shiffner, Preb. of 
Chichester, by Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Croxton Johnson, of Winslow; and grandson of 
Sir George Shiffner the first Baronet. His first 
commission bore date 1841. 

Aged 28, Capt. Frederick Smith, 9th Foot, fifth 
son of the late Major Smith, of Weston-super- 
Mare. He was struck by a grapeshot in the back 
as he was in the act of getting Capt. Armstrong, 
of the 18th, into a litter with the assistance of Capt. 
Gaynor. He died the next day. 

Junel9. Robert Burgess, esq. of High Holborn. 

In University-st. aged 68, Miss Sarah Cree. 

Aged 75, Thos. Augustus Gale, esq. of Queen’s- 
sq. Bloomsbury. 

At Coldharbour parsonage, near Dorking, aged 
38, Frances-Maria, wife of the Rey. G. W. Hillyar, 
Incumbent of Coldharbour. 

At Wrexham, Francisca Ann Kenyon, of the 
Lodge, Overton, Flintshire, dau. of the late George 
Kenyon, esq. of Cefn, Denbighshire. 

At Chester, aged 63, James Pownall, esq. 

At the rectory, Caundle Marsh, Dorset, Caroline, 
second dau. of the late Rev. John Smith, Vicar of 
Wednesborough and Chart Sutton, Kent. 

At Crockham-hill, Kent, aged 11, Fanny, only 
dau. of George Murton Tracy. esq. 

June 20. In Westbourne-park-terrace, aged 89, 
Miss Ablett. 

At Brussels, Anastasia-Jessie, relict of Thomas 
Bonar, esq. of Camden and Elmstead, Kent, dau. 
of the late Matthew Guthrie, esq. of Hawkerton. 

At Mayville, Ayrshire, aged 78, James Burnett, 
esq. of Burns, Peebleshire. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 14, Flora-Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late Sir Alex. Downie, M.D. 

Aged 25, Albert-David, eldest son of David 
Gadsden, esq. of Stoke Newington. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 57, John Hill, esq. 

In Bloomsbury-sq. Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Wm. Young Knight, esq. of Chandos-st. Caven- 
dish-sq. 

At Barton-mills, aged 35, Sarah-Jane, wife of 
the Rev. James Richardson. 

At Kelso, aged 25, Alice-Henderson, wife of the 
Rey. John G. Wright, of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Southampton. 

June 21. In Harley-st. Jas. Newell Atkins, esq. 

At Long Marston, aged 33, John, youngest son of 
the late George Bennett, esq. of Ullington, Glouc. 

In Gt. Portland-st. aged 78, John Church, esq. 

Jemima-Ovensby, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 

Robt. Hunter, D.D. Rector of Okeford Fitzpayne, 
Dorset. 
* At Guisborough, Yorkshire, aged 36, Maria, wife 
of George Selwyn Morris, esq. surgeon, and late 
Superintendent of the Derby Diocesan Training 
College. 

At Great Brington, aged 40, Frances, wife of the 
Rev. W. Wales, Chancellor of Peterborough, and 
Vicar of All Saints, Northampton : seventh dau. 
of the late Lancelot Haslope, esq. of Highbury 
Lodge, Middx. 
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June 22. At Sandown, Isle of Wight, aged 17, 
Mary, eldest child of the Rev. Robert Durant 
Buttemer, Rector of Easton, near Winchester. 

At Ripon, aged 79, Sarah, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Fourness, esq. of Wood Hall, near 
Womersley. 

In Southampton-pl. Euston-sq. aged 51, Richard 
Goodwin, esq. 

Before Sebastopol, while serving with the 79th 
Highlanders, Lieut. Andrew Hill, 22nd Regt. son 
of Ninian Hill, M.D. of Greenock. 

At Woolwich, aged 61, Thomas Marsh, esq. for 
44 years in the department of the Quartermaster- 
Gen. Horse Guards. 

Before Sebastopol, of cholera, aged 26, Capt. 
John Morris Savage, R. Art. 

At Poole, aged 75, Mrs. Stephenson, relict of 
Major George Stephenson, Surgeon R.N. 

In Blackheath-road, aged 81, Lieut. Joseph 
Tindale, R.N. 

At Leghorn, William de Yongh, esq. 

June 23. At Runswick House, near Farnham, 
Surrey, aged 33, George, second son of Harwood 
Austwick, esq. of Walbrook, London. 

At West Drayton, Middlesex, Silas, youngest son 
of the late William Batt, esq. 

At Sturminster Newton, Georgina, wife of Wm. 
Cheesewright, esq. surgeon, youngest dau. of John 
Goodridge, esq. of the same place. 

At Reigate, aged 66, William Henry Cotterill, 
of Throgmorton-st. solicitor. 

At Rose Ash, aged 23, R. C. Davy, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 5, Charles, eldest son of Maj.- 
Gen. the Hon. Chas. Grey, and nephew to Earl Grey. 

At Kensington, aged 82, Robert Lugar, esq. 

At Rusko House, Kirkeudbrightsh. aged 47, 
Michael M‘Chlery,esq. of Finsbury-circus, London. 

At the house of his son-in-law, at East Sheen, 
Surrey, Kenneth Mathieson, esq. of Glasgow. 

At Constantinople, Captain Milligan, of the 
Turkish Contingent. 

At Maismore-sq. aged 58, Joseph Moule, esq. 
Serjeant-at-Arms in Her Majesty’s Household, 
and late Superintending Resident of the General 
Post-office, Edinburgh. 

Suddenly, the Right Rev. Lawrence O’Donnell, 
the titular Bishop of Galway. 

At Norton, near Malton, aged 77, Mr. George 
Skelton, surgeon. 

At Grice House, Horndon-on-the-Hill, Essex, 
aged 57, George Spitty, esq. 

June 24. At Scarborough, aged 31, John Audus 
Beecroft, esq. of the firm of Beecroft, Butler, and 
Co. Leeds. 

At Fressingfield, aged 67, Miss Lucy Chappell. 

At the Vicarage, Chippenham, the residence of 
her nephew, aged 81, Mrs. Sarah Clarke, sister of 
the late Mrs. Purbrick. 

At G. C. Glyn’s, esq. M.P. Upper Eccleston-st. 
Belgrave-sq. Louisa, second dau. of the late Basil 
Henry Cooper, esq. of Reading. 

At Parkhurst Barracks, Isle of Wight, aged 23, 
Lieut. William Gandy, of the 28th Regt. son of 
John Gandy, esq. of Oakland, Windermere. 

In the trenches before Sebastopol, aged 21, Hans 
Stephenson St. Vincent Marsh, Lieut. and Adj. 
33d Regt. second son of Capt. Digby Marsh, R.N. 
of Dorking. In the very last dispatch written by 
Lord Raglan his loss is lamented as that of “a 
young officer who had served throughout the cam- 
paign, and was distinguished for his gallantry and 
devotion to the service: and his conduct on a 
former occasion I had the honour to bring under 
your Lordship’s notice.” 

Aged 76, Margaret, widow of William Metcalfe, 
esq. of Austinfriars, and dau. of the late William 
Beckwith, of Stockton-on-Tees. 

At Exeter, William Anthony Munton, Lieut. 
R.N. late of H.M.S. Ajax, only surviving son of 
the late Rev. William Munton, Rector of Preston 
and Dunkerton, Som. 

In Dublin, Col. Reynolds Palmer, R.A. eldest 
= heed the late Very Rey. Joseph Palmer, Dean of 

ashel. 
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In Dover-st. Mary-Catharine, wife of Dr. Paris. 

In Eaton-sq. aged 45, the Lady Caroline Sophia 
Scott, fourth dau. of the late Earl of Clonmel. 

Aged 32, Edward Sheppard, esq. late of Mel- 
bourne, formerly of Southampton, third son of the 
late James Sheppard, esq. of the Elms, Upton. 

At Sandwich, aged 27, William, grandson of 
Edward White, esq. of Margate. 

In Dover-st. Southwark, aged 68, Thomas Wood, 
esq. Chief Clerk to the Guildhall Police-court. He 
was the eldest son of the late Mr. Thomas Wood, 
miller, Billericay. For many years he carried on 
business in the city as a solicitor, and in 18.. he 
was elected Alderman for the ward of Cordwainers. 
He served Sheriff in 183-, but having been several 
years passed over in the election of Lord Mayor, 
resigned his gown in 1848. 

At Clapham-rise, aged 77, Cuthbert Wood- 
stock, esq. 

June 25. Aged 42, George Buck, esq. of Stony 
Stratford. 

At Churchill House, Northamptonshire, Anna- 
Maria, wife of Edmund Singer Burton, esq. leay- 
ing 16 children to mourn their loss. 

At Southwell, aged 79, Jemima, dau. of the late 
William Clay, esq. of Burgage-hill, Southwell. 

At Paignton, Devon, aged 40, George D. K. 
Drake, esq. eldest son of the late George Drake, 
esq. Ipplepen House, Ipplepen, and of Grenofen 
House, Tavistock. 

At Parson’s-green, near Fulham, aged 72, Simon 
Ewart, esq. formerly of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Aged 79, Amelia, wife of Henry Lawson, esq. of 
Bath. 

At Malahide Castle, near Dublin, Patrick Mur- 
ray, esq. of Arthurstone, Perthshire. 

George Mushet, esq. of Dalkeith. 

At Hailsham, Sussex, aged 67, Pearson, second 


surviving son of the late Rev. Mathias Slye, Rector” 


of Carlton, Northamptonshire. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, William Browne Pon- 
sonby, esq. Capt. 7th Lancashire Rifles, formerly 
of the Bombay Army. He was the eldest son of 
the late Captain Ponsonby, R.N. of Springfield, 
Cumberland. 

At Ashford, Charlotte, youngest surviving dau. 
of the late Rev. Charles Stoddart, Rector of New- 
church, Kent. 

At Rayne, Essex, Clement Tabor, esq. 

June 26. At Highgate, aged 55, Matthew John 
Buswell, esq. 

At Netherby, Dorset, aged 19, Maria-Tilsore, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. J. H. Chowne, of Wheat- 
leigh Lodge, Taunton. 

Aged 30, Maria-Louisa-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Edward Cobbold, M.A. Rector of Long 
Melford, Suffolk. 

Before Sebastopol, aged 25, Thomas Mapleson 
Fitzpatrick, Ensign 20th Regt. son of the late 
Capt. Fitzpatrick, 88th Connaught Rangers. 

At Prato, Tuscany, aged 37, Thomas-Mark, elder 
surviving son of the late John Rawlinson Harris, 
esq. M.P. of Winchester House, Southwark. 

At Bideford, aged 37, Mary-Elizabeth-Faussett, 
aunt dau. of the late F. W. Pridham, esq. 


At Sutton, aged 89, Mrs. Stubbs. 

June 27. At Ayston, Rutland, aged 82, the Lady 
Mary Fludyer, aunt to the Earl of Westmoreland. 
She was the youngest and last surviving dau. of 
John, the 9th Earl, by Augusta, dau. of Lord 
Montagu Bertie, son of Robert Duke of Ancaster. 
She was married in 1792 to George Fludyer, esq. 
of Aystone, co. Rutland, brother to Sir Samuel 
Fludyer, Bart. and was left his widow in 1837. 

At the Cave, Battersea, Surrey, aged 76, Miss 
Elizabeth Ann Long. 

At Easby, aged 10, Mary-Isabella-Victoria, dau. 
of the late L. W. Metcalfe, esq. of Muker. 

At Edinburgh, aged 84, Mrs. Agnes Scott, relict 
of Adam Stavert, esq. of Hoscoat. 

At Pontefract, aged 26, Chas. Edward Stain- 
forth, esq. Capt. West York Rifles, 

At Beverley, aged 40, Caroline, wife of the Rev. 
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John Cambage Thompson, chaplain of the East- 
Riding House of Correction. 

At Broad Hinton, Wilts, aged 43, Anne, wife of 
the Rev. John Thomson, Curate of the parish. 

June 28. At Hill’s-court, Exeter, aged 63, 
Robert Armstrong, M.D. F.R.C.S. Inspector of 
Hospitals and Fleets. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Brunswick-sq. 
Mary, relict of Thomas Cobham, esq. of Uckfield, 
Sussex. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Emily-Frances, wife of 
Alfred Crocker, esq. Surgeon Ist Royals, dau. of 
late John Gough, esq. Public Treasurer of British 
Honduras. 

At Staplegrove, near Taunton, Edward Carey 
Grojan, esq. formerly solicitor, of Golden-sq. 

At the rectory, Heslerton, Yorkshire, Julia, wife 
of the Rev. C. W. Knyvett. 

At Sebastopol, of wounds received on the 18th, 
Capt. Wm. Henry Mansfield, 44th Regt. son of the 
late Alex. Mansfield, esq. of Morristown Lattin, 
co. Kildare. 

William Neve, esq. of Doctors’-commons, young- 
est son of the late Rev. F. H. Neve. 

At Wanlip rectory, Leic. aged 15, Catherine- 
Sarah, second dau. of the Rev. Chas. Archdale 
Palmer ; and on the 29th, aged 16, Harriet-Mary, 
his eldest daughter. 

Aged 36, R. R. Perry, esq. surgeon, Hampstead. 

At Kilburn, Miss Mary-Bristow Saunderson. 

June 29. At Frogmore, Guernsey, aged 81, John 
Carey, M.D. 

At Longfleet, Poole, aged 74, John Hatchett, 
esq. late of Hatchett’s Hotel, Piccadilly. 

At Bath, aged 62, William Hudlestone, esq. of 
the Civil Service, Madras, eldest surviving son of 
the late John Hudlestone, esq. formerly a Member 
of Council at the same Presidency. 

At Woolpit, aged 68, George Jackson, esq. 

At St. Margaret’s, Rochester, aged 72, Elizabeth, 
widow of John Jenner, esq. 

In the trenches before Sebastopol, in his 21st 
year, Lieut. William Owen, 23rd R. W. Fusileers, 
3rd son of Sir John Owen, Bart. M.P. 

At Plaistow, aged 66, Miss Margaret McPherson. 

At Mirehouse, Cumberland, aged 21, Edward, 
eldest son of T. S. Spedding, esq. 

June30. At Chester, aged 46, Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Dupré Egerton, late of the Rifle Brigade, second 
son of the late Rev. Sir Philip Grey Egerton, 
Cheshire, Bart. by Rebecca, dau. of Josias Dupré, 
esq. of Wilton-park. 

At Exeter, aged 73, John Harris, esq. surgeon. 

At Paisley, at the house of her son-in-law the 
Rev. Alexander Rennison, aged 75, Alice, relict of 
Mr. David Henderson, of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

At Clapham-common, aged 87, Mrs. Hutton, 
widow of the Rev. Henry Hutton, Rector of Beau- 
mont, Essex, dau. of the late Sir William Pepper- 
all, Bart. 

At Christ Church, Oxford, aged 10, Grace-Ma- 
tilda, dau. of the Rev. W. Jacobson, D.D. 

At Uckfield, Sussex, aged 58, Jean, third dau. of 
the late Thomas Kilgour, esq. of Bethalnie, Aber- 
deenshire. 

In Wilton-st. Grosvenor-place, aged 85, William 
Knowles, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 61, Bertrand William La- 
roche, esq. of Camden-square. 

Before Sebastopol, of a wound received on the 
18th, Capt. G. H. Norman,’57th Regt. eldest son of 
G. W. Norman, esq. of Bromley, Kent. 

At Penshurst, Kent, Mary, relict of Walter 
Minto, esq. of Water Valley, Jamaica. 

At Islington, aged 74, Joseph Wickham, esq. 
formerly Ensign in H.M.’s 40th Foot, and late of 
the War Office. 

In the trenches before Sebastopol, aged 18, Ed- 
mund Samuel Grimshaw Woodford, Lieut. 2d batt. 
Rifle Brig., only son of Lieut.-Col. Woodford, of 
the Cliff, Preston, Lanc. and formerly of the same 
regiment. 

Lately. Aged 38, Mr. George Eldridge, of Lynn. 
When about 15 years of age he had the misfortune 
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to lose both his legs by an accident at the steam 
mill ; but after his recovery he turned his atten- 
tion to engraving, in which he became, as an 
amateur, tolerably successful. He then devoted 
much time to mechanics, and constructed a stool 
upon which he could move about with compara- 
tive ease ; so much so that on his visit to the Ex- 
hibition of 1851 he was invited to construct one 
for a gentleman labouring under a similar misfor- 
tune to himself, whose family had noticed the 
manner in which he traversed the different parts 
of that building. Fond of music, he formed a brass 
band, and became one of its performers—an en- 


gagement which led to his early death from con-' 


umption. 

In the Orsett Union House, aged 78, James 
Hymas. He was one of the three men cast for 
death for the mutiny at the Nore, with Admiral 
Parker, and had the rope actually placed round 
his neck ready to swing off. After that he was 
taken prisoner during the war with France, and 
was many years in prison, making his escape only 
a few days prior to peace being proclaimed, and 
had an accumulation of wages, prize money, &c., 
amounting to upwards of 800/. to take on his ar- 
rivalin London; but such were his abandoned 
habits that in a few months he was again obliged 
to go to sea. At length he was obliged to seek 
shelter in the union workhouse, where for several 
years past he has dragged out a painful existence 
in affliction and sorrow. 

In Wales, Mr. Richard Roberts, the celebrated 
Welsh harpist, who for upwards of fifty years en- 
joyed the proud title of ‘‘ Prince of Song,” and 
the distinction of being the chaired monarch of 
harpists. 

July 1. Tn Albion-st. Hyde Park, William All- 
frey, esq. barrister, of Lincoln’s-inn. He was 
called to the bar July 7, 1829, and practised as an 
equity draftsman and conveyancer. 

In Craven-st. aged 78, Sarah, widow of John 


Dangerfield, esq. of Dagenham. 


Aged 51, John Daveney, esq. of Colton, co. 
Stafford. A few weeks since an organ was pre- 
sented by him to the church of his native village, 
to which he has now left a munificent endowment. 

In Lowndes-sq. aged 4 years and 11 months, 
Trevor, eldest son of Harvie and the Ion. Mrs. 
Farquhar. 

Aged 84, Marie-Adelaide, widow of James 
French, esq. of St. Vincent’s. 

At Fishbourne-house, near Wootton, Isle of 
Wight, aged 80, Charles Hawker, esq. He for- 
merly held an official appointment in H.M. Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth. 

At the residence of her son, R. G. Latham, esq. 
M.D. Upper Southwark-st. London, Catherine, re- 
lict of the Rev. Thomas Latham, Vicar of ne 
borough and Sempringham, Linc. 

At Sutton Veney, Wilts, aged 15, Stephen, only 
son of Stephen Neale, esq. 

At Dieppe, aged 15, Maria-Mary, relict of George 
Stucky, esq. of Langport, Somerset. 

July 2. Aged 71, John Cannon, esq. late of 
Orchard-st. Portman-sq. and formerly of Edinb. 

At Clapham, Margaret-Ann, wife of Charles L. 
Crafer, esq. and eldest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Griffiths, D.D. of St. Margaret’s, Rochester. 

At Dromonby House, Cleveland, Margaret, third 
surviving dau. of the late Christr. Dobson, esq. 

At Canterbury, aged 78, Sarah, relict of John 
Friend, esq. late of Alexandria in Egypt, and 
Harbledown, Kent. 

At Wadbury House, Frome, aged 71, 
Fussell, esq. 

At Laverstock, Elizabeth, third dau. of the late 
Rev. Daniel Lancaster, Rector of Patney. 

In Lowndes-st. aged 11, Horace-John, second 
son of the Hon. Henry Spencer Law. 

Aged 81, Elizabeth, relict of Thomas Baily Rose, 
esq. of Chearsley and Dinton, Bucks. 

Accidentally drowned whilst bathing, aged 25, 
Stephen-Vesey, youngest son of the late John 
Walter, esq. of Gore, Upchurch. 


Thomas 
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In Pimlico, aged 81, Thomas Weaver, esq. F.R.S. 
.G.S. M.R.LA. &c. 

Accidentally drowned whilst bathing, aged 21, 
William-Murton, son of George Webb, esq. of 
Hartlip. 

At the Pentre, near Abergavenny, Robert 
Wheeley, esq. 

At Leeds, aged 67, Mrs. Mary Wright, last sur- 
viving sister of the late Griffith Wright, esq. of 
the Harehills. 

July 3. At Redcar, aged 30, Mark, eldest son of 
John Booth, esq. of Killerby, near Catterick. 

At the Lodge, Rugby, aged 21, Lucy, fourth 
dau. of Thomas Caldecott, esq. of Rugby. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 40, Joseph Hanby 
Holmes, esq. Town Clerk of that borough, second 
surviving son of the late Timothy Richard Holmes, 
esq. of the same place, and grandson of the late 
Rey. Edward Holmes, M.A. of Scorton, Yorkshire, 
His remains were conveyed to the family vault in 
St. Mary’s Churchyard, followed by the mayor and 
corporation and a large body of private friends. 

At Sudbury, aged 68, Emily, youngest and last 
surviving dau. of the late R. Hodge, esq. town 
clerk of Sudbury. 

At East Harling, aged 36, Thomas W. Houchen, 
esq. second son of John Houchen, esq. of Were- 
ham Hall, Norfolk. 

In Russell-sq. aged 45, Jane White Hutchins, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. James Toil Hutchins, 
Rector of St. Alphage, London Wall. 

At Halton, in Cheshire, aged 17, Richard, fourth 
son of the late William Hutchings, esq. of Thor- 
verton, drowned while bathing in the river Mersey. 

At Sea-st. Herne, the wife of Henry Loud, esq. 

At the rectory, Therfield, Herts, Esther-Eleanor, 
wife of the Ven. Thomas Robinson, D.D. Master 
of the Temple and Rector of Therfield. 

At Bexley, aged 89, Rachel, relict of John 
Towill Rutt, esq. 

In Beaumont-st. Portland-pl. aged 80, the Hon. 
John Apsley Sidney. 

July 4. At Ealing, Sarah-Howard, wife of the 
Rey. James Back. 

At York, aged 66, William Clayton, esq. late of 
Langcliffe-place, 

At Lowestoft, aged 71, Henry Wm. Hodges, esq. 

At Wakefield, James Micklethwaite, esq. late 
manufacturer, and an alderman of that borough. 

At Hampstead, aged 43, Eliza, wife of John 
Joseph Mundell, esq. 

Aged 20, Henry-Revell, fourth and youngest 
son of Revell Phillips, of the Middle Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law, Fitzroy- 
sq. aged 24, Isabella, wife of George Sant, esq. of 
Keston, Kent. 

At Camberwell, Mary, widow of Peter Wedd, 
esq. of Hazeleigh, Essex. 

July 5. At Wellow, aged 71, Thomas Penfold 
Clement, esq. 

At Fyne Court, near Bridgewater, Somersetsh. 
aged 71, Andrew Crosse, the electrician. 

In Dover-st. in his 3d year, Robert-Henry-Locke, 
son of the Hon. Locke King, M.P. 

Whilst bathing in the Wimbledon Park Waters, 
aged 24, Mr. James Paxton, nephew of Sir Joseph 
Paxton, M.P. leaving a widow to mourn his loss. 

At Dover, aged 59, Margaret, wife of Lewis 
Stride, esq. eldest dau. of the late Thomas Bischoff, 
esq. of Leeds. 

In Weymouth-st. aged 87, William Andrew 
Weguelin, esq. 

At Bush House, Spreyton, the residence of Dr. 
John Battishill, aged 54, Miss Elizabeth Yealland. 

July 6. At Greenwich, aged 73, Amelia, widow 
of Capt. William Dudman, of Blackheath, and last 
surviving daughter of the late John Annesley Shee, 
esq. of Grosvenor-pl. Hyde Park. 

Aged 20, W. N. Horsfall, son of the Rev. Thos. 
Horsfall, of Ripon. 

At Bath, aged 70, George Warde, esq. late of 
the Bengal C.S. 

July 7. At Norton, near Stockton-on-Tees, aged 
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87, Catherine, youngest and last surviving dau. of 
the late Thomas Bowker, esq. formerly of Deck- 
ham Hall, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

At Weens House, Roxburghshire, George Cleg- 
horn, esq. of Weens. 

At Wickselme House, Berkeley, William Joyner 
Ellis, esq. Clerk of the Peace for Gloucestershire. 

At Newport, I.W. aged 86, Mr. William Malley, 
of Dublin, formerly vicar-choral in St. Patrick’s 
and Christchurch Cathedrals. 

At Hornsey, aged 68, Mary, widow of Joseph 
Brook Hunt, esq. of Sherbourne-lane, London, and 
Woodford, Essex. 

At Saltash, aged 81, Catherine-Bayard, relict of 
Henry Raye, esq. dau. of the late Col. Boulter 
Johnstone, 65th Regt. great-granddau. of Charles- 
Thomas 8th Lord Blayney. 

At Hull, aged 17, Ellen-Esther, only dau. of the 
late Giles Shadforth, esq. and cousin of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Shadforth, who fell at Sebastopol on 
the 18th ult. 

At Weymouth, aged 64, Thomas Edward Wash- 
bourne, esq. of Maida Hill West. 

July 8. At Leicester, aged 78, Thomas Boden, 
esq. late of Derby. 

At Streatham Park, aged 65, John Gray, esq. 

At Topsham, aged 61, Eliza- Hubbard, wife of 
James Leakey, esq. of Southernhay, Exeter. 

At Naughton, Fife, aged 21, Adam Alexander 
Duncan Morrison, esq. of Naughton, only son of the 
late Hon. Sir Hen. Duncan, R.N., K.C.H., and C.B. 

At Plymouth, aged 85, Thomas Rowland, esq. 

At Leamington, aged 51, Miss Sarah Senhouse. 

At Ramsgate, aged 76, Thomas Smith, esq. late 
of Tovil, near Maidstone. 

At Hammersmith, aged 62, Wm. Speck, esq. 

At Saddington, aged 31, Fanny, wife of Joseph 
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Whattoff, esq. and youngest dau. of the late Wm. 
Hill, esq. of Melton Lodge. 

At Clapham-park, aged 69, Joseph Wilson, esq. 
for many years a magistrate for the counties of 
Oxford and Surrey. 

July 9. At Gatley, near Cheadle, Cheshire, 
aged 79, Thomas Baxter, esq. 

At the rectory, Burton Latimer, aged 37, Agnes, 
wife of the Rev. D. Barclay Bevan, and third dau. 
of the Rev. W. Carus Wilson, of Casterton Hall. 

In Dublin, at the Under-Secretary’s Lodge, 
Pheenix Park, Lady D’ Aguilar, widow of Lt.-Gen. 
Sir G. C. D’Aguilar, who died on the 2lst May 
(see p. 94). 

At Knightwick rectory, near Worcester, Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rey. W. A. Newman, D.D. late 
Dean of Cape Town. 

At Devonport, Agnes, only surviving child of 
Major J. Richardson, late of 11th Foot. 

At Hemingford-villas, Barnsbury-park, Pheebe- 
Beck, relict of William Walton, esq. of Bartholo- 
mew-close. 

At Ramsgate,aged 72,Humphrey Wightwick,esq. 

July 10. At Camberwell, aged 58, Richard 
Heaton Charles Fidler, esq. 

At Pare Behan, Cornwall, aged 69, John Gwat- 
kin, esq. late of Madras Civil Service. 

In Manchester-st. Manchester-sq. aged 67, the 
Hon. Geo. Fred. Street, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the Province of New Brunswick. 

At Stanford Rivers rectory, Essex, Eliza-Ann, 
wife of Archdeacon Tattam. 

At Kensington, aged 66, Lieut.-Colonel Thew, 
formerly of the Bombay Artillery. 

July 11. At Camden-road Villas, aged 52, Wil- 
liam Collisson, esq. deputy and clerk of assize for 
30 years on the Midland Circuit. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


Age not 
specified. 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Jury 20. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
& d; & d. 8. d. 
75 11 34 7 28 8 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
44 8 45 11 42 4 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Juty 23. 
Hay, 4/. 0s. to 6/. 0s.—Straw, 1. 4s. to 11. 8s.—Clover, 41. 10s. to 6/7. 15s, 


SMITHFIELD, Jury 23. 
Beef .. 04.0 eeccee 0038 10d. to 58. 2d. 
Mutton ....0...+..38 6d. to 5s. 2d. 
WON biscctcndéacnal 
BWR caccocccc.co due 


2d. to 5s. Od. 
6d.to4s. 6d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Juty 23. 
Beasts.......+- 3,098 Calves 360 
Sheep and Lambs 24,870 Pigs 755 


COAL MARKET, Jury 20. 


Walls Ends, &c. 15s. 6d. to 25s. Od. per ton. 


Other sorts, 15s. 3d. to 18s, 3d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 55s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 55s. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strranp. 
From June 26, to July 25, 1855, both inclusive. 





Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
ay 


Weather. Oe || Weather. 





° 
60 |: Tacees rain 
62 \Icl.fr.th.hvy.rn 
67 \|cloudy, fine 
61 ” 88 rain, fine 
66 | , 95 ||fine, cldy.rain 
54) , 56 Jrain, fair 
\|do. do.shower 58 cloudy, fair 
ido. 2 61 \|do. do. lightg. 
do. 56 fair, cldy. rain 
do. | 55 fair 
do. 3 60 (30 jdo. 
ldo. y 66 17 |\do. 
i|do. | 64 [2 cloudy 
\do.do.hvy.rn.|| 2 | 62 3 ||hvy. rain, fair 
do. do. do. d | 57 i\cldy. fr. rn. fr. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


3 per 3 per New Len South | . 
g | India India Ex. Bills 
Cent. Cent. | 3 per Annuities. on, | Stock. Bonds. £1000. 
| 








Reduced. | Consols.| Cent. 


92} 923 
923 928 
92 924 
91Z 92} 
92 923 
92} 922 
92} | 92z 
92} a| 923 
92 928 
913 | gai 
92 h | 923 
924 a | 923 





——-'———| 30 pm. 19 pm. 
| 29 33 pm. 0 pm. 
30 31 pm. 0 pm. 
34 pm. 22 pm. 
35 pm. 23 pm. 
a 22 pm. 
3235 pm. 22 pm. 
nanan 0 pm. 
——' 2323 | ——___ 22 pm. 
—- 233 |——— 23 pm. 
-_—" 34 37 pm. 23 pm. 
——— 2304 |34 37 pm. 23 pm. 
92} % | 92% 233 |34 37 pm. 0 pm. 
92 | 928 34 pm. 23 pm. 
91 | 923 37 pm. 23 pm. 
91 923 ——__ 230 
91} | 92% 230 35 37 pm. 
902 § 923 | 232 (34 36 pm. 
902 923 2325 | 36 pm. 
91Z 914} 92; ——} 233 | 35 pm. 
91Z | 928 30 35 pm. 
913 923 ———_—__|__. 231 _ |30 34pm. 
92 923 ——___|___ 231 _ {3033 pm. 
91 | 923 2 |-———| 234 | 34 pm. 22 pm. 
90 : 925 —_—_- 31 pm. 22 pm. 
90¢ 0 1923 |-_—'__——/31 34 pm. 22 pm. 
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J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





